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THE WORLD’S ILLUSION 

CONVERSATIONS IN THE NIGHT 

z 

WstEN Wtdfguig visited his home during the Christmas 
vacfttkm he congratulated his iather <m the latter*s accessioa 
to a new dignity; Albreidit WahnschaSe had be«a i|iade 
a Privy Councillor. 

He found the house changed— silent and dull. From a 
brief conversation with his father he learned that Christian 
was caning anxiety and excitement. He listened avhlly, but 
did not succeed in gathaing any details. Strangers had tdd 
him of Christian’s sale of his properties; but he had no 
notion of the meaning of this step. 

He had but one long talk with his motha’. She seemed 
to hhn to be mmbid and to treat him with an indifference 
dttt wminded him. 

Rmnoors of all kinds reached him. The major-dcMno in- 
formed Hm that Herr von Crammon had ^)ent a cotqile of days 
at the casde, almost constantly closeted with its mbtress. 
They had sent an enormously long telegram to Berlin, offer- 
ing some one a bribe of forty or fifty thousand marks. The 
tdegram had not been addressed directly to the poson in 
qu0MlioQ» bat to an intermediary. The rq>ly must l^ve been 
uppavou^e, for on its recdpt Herr von Crammoo had an- 
hoanced that he himself would proceed to Berlin. 

Wsl^Baig decided to write to Crammon, but his letter 
fl i to a ined unanswered. 

Shtte, at bottom, he took very little interest in Christian’s 
he tttniaeA from any furthe’ investigatioa, and at 
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tbe b^Boing of Jamiaiy returned to Berlin. fVom Ibe 
bitviour of bis acquaintances it iras evident that a secrei in 
vvhich he was concerned wdghed on their minds. In many 
eyes there was an indefinite yet watchful curiodty. B|tt he 
was not particularly sensitive. His aim was to iqipear hudt' 
less in the worldly sense and not to alienate any adto mi^ 
affect his career. He was so wholly indentified with the views 
of his social group that he trembled at tbe very thouj^t of 
being accused of a mistake or an unconventionality. For this 
reason his demeanour had an element of the nervously watchfid 
and restless. He was extremely careful to vmture the e:q»«S> 
Sion of no q>inion of his own, but always to be sure that what- 
ever he said represented the opinion of the majority sdio set 
tbe standards of his little world. 

At a social gathering he observed near him several young 
men engaged in eager but whispered conversation. He jdned 
them and they became silent at once. He could not bat 
remark the fact. He drew one of them aside and put the 
question to him brusquely. It was a certain Sassbeimer> the 
son of mi industrial magnate of Mainz. He could have made 
no better choice, for Sassheimer envied him, and there was 
an old jealousy between his family and tbe bouse of 
Wahnschaffe. 

“ We were talking about your brother,” he said. “ Wbath 
the matter with him? The wildest stories are floating around 
both at home and here in Berlin. Is there anything to them? 
You ought to know.” 

Wolfgang grew red. “ What could be wrong? ” he replied 
with reserve and embarrassment. ‘'I know of aothbig, 
Christian and 1 scarcdy communicate with each other.” * 
They say that he's taken up with a loose woman,” Sass* 
heimer continued, ” a common creature of the streets. Yon 
ought to do something about that report. U isn't the sort 
of thing your family can simply ignore.” 

" 1 haven’t heard a syllable about it ” sidd Wdfgan^, «aa 
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tygtfUiai it«tlda: tfaaa ev«r. It% most im|>robable too. Cbris* 
tiitn is tbe most exdosive person in the world. Who is re* 
^Mmsibie for such rot? ” 

is repeated everywhere,” Sas^mcr said maliciously; 
“ it’s queer that you’re the only one who has heard nothing. 
Besides, he is said to have broken with all his fdends. Why 
don't you go to Urn? He is in the city. Things like that 
can ordinarily be adjusted in a friendly way before tbe scandal 
iqmeads too far.” 

“ 1 shall inquire at once,” said Wolfing, and drew hhnsdf 
very erect. “ IH probe the matter thorou^l^, and if 1 find 
tbe report to be a slander I shall hold those who spread it 
strictly accountable.” 

“ Yes, that would seem the correct thing to do,” Sassheimer 
answered coolly. 

Wolfgang went home. All his old hatred of his brother 
flamed up anew. First Christian had been the radiant one 
who threw all others in the shade; now he threatened to 
bring disgrace and danger into one’s most intimate drdes. 

The hatred almost choked him. 


n 

\ 

The hours of consultations and interviews were drawing to 
an end. The features of Privy Councillor Wahnschaffe showed 
weakness. The last person who had left him bad •been a 
Japanese, a councillor of the ministry of war at Tddo. One 
of tbe directors bad been present at the conference, wMch had 
been lanportant and of far*reaching political implications. He 
wm about to go when Wahnschaffe called him bade tqr a 
gesture. 

"Have you sdected an engineer to go to Glasgow?” he 
ashed, lie avoided looking at tite man’s face. What annoyed 
him in the men around him was a certain expression of gt^ 
power, possession, and success which they unwe like a 
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aicgMal luitfain. H« saw almost no otbcr mf 

mote* 

Tim director mentioned a name. 

Herr Walinscbaffe nodded. “ It is a enrioas tiling almat tiw 
l&tgllsb " lu ssiti. “ Tb^ are gradually beccnnii^ wbi^ de- 
pendent on 113. Not only do they no hn^ manufactnee 
machines of this type, but we have to send an mpert to set 
them vp and explain their working. Who would have fhmq^t 
that possible ten years ago? ” 

“ ThQT frankly admit their inferiority in the re^iecL” the 
director answered. “ One of the gentlemmi from Birmin^m, 
whcrni we took through the works recently, expressed his nttser 
amazement at out resistless progress He said it was pbeaom* 
enal. I gave him the most modest reason 1 could think isi, 
I eqilained that we didn’t have the En^ish institution of the 
wedc-end, and this added five to six hours a wedc to our pro* 
ductive activity.” 

‘ And did ti^t esplanation satisfy him? ” 

^ Re asked: * Do you really think that aamunts for yonr 
getting ahead of us? ’ I said that the time amounted to several 
tiiousand hours a year in the activity of a whole nation. Be 
shook his head and said that we were extremely wdMnfixrmed 
and industrious, but that, closely looked vpon, our competition 
was unfair.” 

The Privy Councillor shrugged his shoulders. ** It is ahmyi 
fheir last word — ^unfair. I do not know their meaning. In 
what way are they fairer than ourselves? Bat tbgr use tiie 
word as a last resort.” 

They haven’t much good-will toward us,” said the director. 

*No. Z regret it; but it is true that they have not.” Be 
nodded to the director, who bowed and left tiie teq/aiL * 

Ben Wahnsebaffe leaned back in bis chair, wuaiRy 

at the documents scattered over his huge desk, and eo v erad 
his eyes with Ns pale hand. It was his way of resting and of 
collecting his thou^ts. Then he pressed one of tilto.tsmMliaps 
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eleetijB bittttm on edge of the desk. A derk mtoed, 
^ la idiere any one dse? ” 

Hie derk handed him a card, and said: “ Ttds tfmtlmm 
is firotn Reiiin, and says he has an i^ppointmmit with yon, air.” 

The card read: Willibald Girke, Private Detective. Hie 
(Sdce and Ckaurock Private Detective Agaicy. Fottbiiser 
Street a, Berlin, C.” 


m 

” Have you anything new to r^ort? ” the Privy Councillor 
asked. 

A swift loanee showed him in this face, too, that wdl-known 
and ctmtengitible greed for pow« and possession and success 
that stopped in its hard determination at no degrsdatiem and 
nolavror. 

"Your written communications did not satisfy me, so 1 
smamaned you in ordi» to have you define more dose^y the 
meibodb to be used in your investigations.” The formal 
idnasedogy bid Herr Wabnschaffe’s inner uncertmnty and 
shame. 

Ghfce sat down. His speech was tinged with the dialect of 
Bctiia. "We have been vmy active. There is plenty od 
matedid. If you’ll permit me, I can submit it at once.” He 
took a note^book out of his pocket, and turned the leaves. 

His ears were very large and stood off from his bead. This 
fact impressed (me as a curious adaptation of an organism to 
its activii^ and environment. His speech was hurried; he 
sp utt ered his sentences and swallowed portions of them. From 
thna to time be looked at his watch with a nervous and uii> 
cactahi stare. He gave an impression as of a man whom«the 
liik%f a great dty had made drunken, who ndther dtpt mn* 
atl; in peace through lack of time, whose mind was shredded 
fraas a c eaa H e so waiting for tdqdione calls, letters, td^rams, 
and uewsfMpen. 

eHa mOke with hurried monotonv. “The anartment on 
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Kroapriozeatifer bas beat kept But it is sot dcat udietiNf 
your son nay be regarded as still occupying it* Duiisig d|ie 
past month he passed only four nights there. It ssems thit Ite 
turned the apartment over to the student of medicine^ Amwtens 
Voss. We have been matching this gentlenan rlg^ttialimg as 
you directed. The style in uiiich this young man lives is most 
unusual, in view of his origin and notorious pov^ty. It Is 
obvious, of course, where he gets the money. He is mahrictt- 
lated at the university; and so is your son.” 

“ Stgg}Ose we leave Voss out for the moment,” Herr Walm- 
schaffe interrupted, still burdened by his nncertaiuty and 
shame. “ You wrote roe that my son had rented in succession 
quite a series of dwellings. I should like an explanation of this, 
as well as the exact facts of his present whereabouts.” 

Girke turned the leaves of his note-book again. “ Here ytt 
are, sir. Our investigations provide an unbroken chain. From 
Kronprinzenufer he moved with the woman concerning whom 
we have gathered full and reliable data to Bemano' Street, 
in the neighbourhood of the Stettiner Railroad Station. Next 
he moved to i6 Fehrbelliner Street; then to No. $ Jabltmski 
Street; then to Gaudy Street, quite near the Exerzier Square; 
finally to Stolpische Street at the corner of Driesener. The 
curious thing is not only this constant change of habitation, 
but the gradual decline in the character of the neifdibourboods 
selected, down to a hopelessly proletarian level. TMs fact 
seems to reveal a secret plan and a definite intention.” 

“ And he stopped at Stolpische Street? ” 

“ He’s been tihere five weeks, since the twentieth of February. 
But he rmted two fiats in this place, one for the womaii fit 
question and one for himself.” 

“ This place is far in the north of the city, Isn’t it? 

As far as you can get. West and norUi of it there are 
empty bts. To the east the roads lead to the cemeteries ttf 
Wdssensee. Ail around are factories. It’s an unbealthy* its* 
aafe^ and hideous locality. The house itself vas 
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sit jwns bat is idiready in a di|d(xrabte o(n^ Ttoe 
are Ibrty-five flats with outside li^t, and fifty'Dine with 
nodting but lig^t irtan the court. The latter are inhabited by 
factoiy hands, hucksters, people of uncertain occupations, and 
chaincters that ate clearly suspicious. Karen Engelscball, the 
woman in question, has an outude flat on the third floor, 
consisting of two roons and a kitchen. The fumishinp belong 
to a widow named ^indler. The monthly rent is ei^ty marks, 
payable in advance. She has a servant, a young girl named 
Isolde Schirmacher, who is the daughter of a tailcH’. Your son 
lodges on the ground^floor of the inside flats with a certain 
Gisevius, who is nig^t watchman in the Borsig works. His 
accohunochttion omsists of a bardy furnished living-room and 
a half-dark, sleeping chamber in which there is nothing bat 
a cot.” 

Hdr Wahnscbaffe’s eyes grew wide, under the influotce of a 
fright which he could not quite control. ” For heaven’s sake,” 
he said, ” what can be the meaning of it? ” 

It is a mystoiy indeed, sir. We have never had a similar 
case. There te plenty of room for supposition, of course. Then 
there’s the hqpe that future events may throw li^t on evoy- 
thing.” 

Itor Wahnschaffe recovered his self-control, and coldly dis- 
nutesed tibe other’s atteng>ts at consolation. “And what is 
your information concerning the woman? ” he asked in his 
most official tone. ^What results have you in that direc- 
tjo»?” 

“ t was Just about to ccmie to that, sir. We have done our 
best, and have succeeded in uncovering the woman’% ant^ 
cedipits. It was an extremely difficult task, and we had to 
send a ntnOber of agents to different parts of the country. The 
asobe and ocoqiation of her fadi«r could not be discovmed, 
wasillegptimate. Her modier is a Frisiaii. She 
was bousdawper on a small estate near Oldenburg. Altar 
ftukt sbe lived with a pensioned tax-gatherer. After his death 
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die flpeeed e small di(^ in Hanover, but (be iMiajwm jUML 
1x1 1^5 she was convicted of fraud, and spent three iiiW|(ha 
in prison at Qeve. We lost track of her after that* ttatil 
she turned tq> in Berlin in 1900. Fhst she lived in $tSat$tt. 
Neat she rented rooms — ^first in Briisseler Street fadbiAd the 
Virchow Hospital, at present in 2 Sonskirch Square. Sfte has 
been accused of renting rooms for immoral potposes, but 
nothing could be proved against bar. She pretends to be an 
artnembroiderer, but as a matter of fact she practiaes foitone> 
tdling and clairvoyance. To judge by her way of living there 
is money in the business. She nem had but two ddldrett, 
Karen, and a son, now twenty-six, named Niels Hdnrich, wbo 
is known to the police as a worthless rogue and has come into 
.conflict with the law on several occasions. Katcu has had a 
shady career since her early girlhood. No doubt her mother 
put her up to everything. When she was seventeen her mother 
is reported to have sold her to a Dutch ship captain for |ive 
hundred gilders. She has given birth to two illeg^t||ltate 
duldren, at Kiel in 1897 and at Konigsberg in 1901. Both 
died shortly after birth. In addition to the cities muned, she 
has lived in Bremen, Schleswig, Hanover, Kuxhavea, Stettin, 
Aachen, Rotterdam, Elberfeld, and Hamburg. At neariy all 
these places she was a registered prostitute. We Imt idf|ht of 
her between 1898 and ’99. Her circumstances seemed to have 
inproved temporarily during that year. According to one 
informant she accompanied a Danish jjftinter to Waarigny in 
the North of France. From Hamburg, where riie gradually 
sank lower and lower, she was brought to Berlin In the wwopw 
concerning which we had the honour of rendering ypu an 80 < 
count in our report of February 14th.’' 

Girke drew a long breath. His achievement in ita an^bftec* 
tonic structure somdiow impressed him anew. He the 

methodical arrangement of the material gleaned ixtm to many 
sources, and threw a glance of triumph at the Friyy OntadlCtalr. 
He did not observe the latter’s stony eanresdoa, hot {MBtinasd 
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lui Mu |iiOgt€$s« <<Qa tor anival in Berlia abe 

al|l^[^ oat to ttoto« and they rapidly became very intimate 
tlte modier came to viait both at Ktonprinaeaufer and 
at (A file otto places. Ibe brotto Niels Heiorkb also came 
to see Earen*~ttiice at Fchrbelliner Street, once on Gaudy, 
andfivethneson Stolpische. Quarrels arose among these three 
posoos, eddch grew noisio* on every occa^on. On the eleventh 
tot, at five o’clock in the afternoon, Nids Heinrich left his 
sbter’s fiat in a rage, uttered threats and boasted and created 
an uproar in a ido^op^ On the twdfth he came from die 
house in the company of your son. Th^ went togedier as 
far as Lothringer Street; there your son gave the fdlow money. 
On the dxteenth he walked up and down before the house on 
Enaptinsoiufer till evening. When your son, acconganied 1^ 
the student Voss, a{tonred in the street, he ^proa^d them. 
Aftte a brief exchange of wwds your son gave him monqr 
adto, gdd-fueces as well as a bank note. Your son and Voss 
wSfired on together as far as the Tiergarten, and during that 
ttoe Voss seemed to be violently ejqpostulaling with your som 
the 8d)}flct of their oonversaUon is unknown. Our agent did 
AM Mcceed in getting dose enough to them, and I had other 
e n gag s maits that day. We are credibly infmmed, bowevmr, by 
parties hi the bouse on Kroigirinzenufer, that Voss is often of 
an extreoie insolence and bitta aggressivoiess wbich are both 
(Erected again your son.” 

Afiuiecjit Wahnschipfe was white to the very Ups. To hide 
the tnmidt of his soul, he arose and went to the window. 

The foundations wme trembling. The peak of life on which 
he stood was being obscured by dark fumes, even as out there 
the smoke and soot uhich the wind blew down from the great 
smottHtocks coveted aU things. The chaotic noises of toil 
apd^he whir of madtines floated dolly to him. On toofo and 
cteoiOes !foy sdled snow. 

Whit waa to be done? There were provisims in law for 
egtreue ifoses: but to have Christian declared irresnonsible 
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«Mldd no^ deatvt^ There ^ tipiblag to Safnit 

pemoade, prevent, guard, hush up. 

Words Saally vrung tfaemsdves from his adhing throat; 
“ Does he associate widi any other qaestiouable peoide? ” 

“ Not that 1 know of,” Girke answered. With jtdaln pea|de» 
yes; both in the house and on the street. But he goes to 
lectures regularly, and studies at home. He does not associate 
with his fdlow students or, rather, did not untH lately. We 
are told, however, that at the university his personality has 
aroused attention. Two days a^ he received a visit htitA a 
Herr von Thiingen, who is stopping in the Hold de Rome. 
Whether this event will have any cmisequences we cannot say 
yet.” 

With clouded brow the Privy Councillor said: “I have 
bought all of my son’s possessions. The proceeds of the sale, 
amounting to thirteen million five hundred thousand marks, 
have been deposited in the Deutsche Bank. There luct U|i- 
happily no legal methods by means of which I can be informed 
concerning the use to which this monQr is put, and whether 
not only the income but the coital is being used. Some dear 
information on this point would be of importance.” 

The sum named filled Girke with a reverential shudder. He 
lowered his bead, and saliva gathered in his mouth. ’‘In 
addition to the thirteen millions, your son also lecdves his 
annual income, doesn’t he? ” 

Herr Wahnschaffe nodded. “ It is pdAhim by the Sisn in 
quarterly installments through a bra% of the Bank of 
Dresden.” 

” 1 merely ask, of course, to have a dear view of the situa- 
tion. Considering such unlindted means, your sou’s way of 
life is nrysto’ious, most mysterious. He usually takes his meals 
at very hunhle inns and restaurants; he never uses a motor 
or a cab, and even the tramway quite rardy. fbf walks long 
distances both morning and evening.” 

This bit of infonnation stabbed the Privy Councillor. |t 
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mMb a deefwr Inopi^esaioa m bim than aiding dae tbe 
detaiitivie bad told him. 

I ahafi have doe regard to yoar wishes in every re!g>ect, 
sir/* Girbe said. ** The information you last refen^ to 
not be easy to obtain. But I shall see to it, sir, that yon 
w 31 be satisfied with the services of our firm.” 


IV 

Ftom the unconscious brooding of many days there arose 
in the mind of Albrecht Wahnschaffe the clear memory of an 
incident which had taken place at Aiz-les-Bains when Christian 
was fourtem years <dd. 

Albrecht Wahnschaffe had made the acquaintance of a 
Marchesa Barlotti, a witty old lady who bad been a famous 
opera singer in her youth, and who was now of a positively 
fascinating ugliness. One day she had met Albrecht Wahn- 
schaffe and Christian on the promenade, and had been so 
enchanted by the boy's beauty that she had cordially aficed 
Urn, in her fine, free way, to visit her. Christian had turned 
pale; but his father bad promised, and aj^xunted an hour in 
his stead. But Christian, in whom the u^iness of the Mardiesa 
had aroused an unconquerable aversion, calmly and coldly re- 
fused obedioice to bis father’s wifii. No persuasion or re- 
quest (u* command Md influenced the boy. Albrecht Wabn> 
sdbaSu hrto (me m those Berserker rages whi(di made him 
drunk and diary; it didn't happen more than once in ten years, 
and Ufhen the attack had passed he felt like a man who had 
had a seciom illness. In Ids rage he had iq>proached Christian 
and atriak; him with Us stick. But no second blow fell. The 
tofueMdoB in the boy’s face paralysed his arm. For it was at 
cd icu, yt^ as of flame: there was in it a loftiness and also a 
deadly sewn, against which anger broke as ^ass will break 
op gcsnit& And that hy and infinitely astonished czp re s- 
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riqa seemed to say: Vou to dbaatise me? To fsfoe 
me? , 

And the father, in bis amazement and humSiatioo and shaiiaB, 
bad recognized the fact that here was a human soul i|hnt could 
not and must not be forced, never, under no circ mnst a n o Wi 
unto no purpose in the world. 

It was this incident that came into his mind now, and was 
the reason why he definitively gave up the inUmtion of n^ng 
force. 

Months ago he had written to Christian, asking Mm to come 
home and explain himself, to rescue his parents from the pres* 
sure of amdety and confusion, and e^iecially his mother, who 
was suffo-ing beyond her strength. To this letter Christian 
had replied laconically that there would be no purpose in bis 
coming, and that there was no ground for anxiety, that he 
was voy wdl and in excellent ^irits, and that no one need 
gutter because he followed his own devices. 

But what was the sense of his action? Was there aiqr key 
to this mystery? Was it possible in this age of science aiM 
eoU^tenment to conceive of a mystic metamorphosis of 
personality? 

He had a vision of Christian walking through the long streets, 
espedaily at night, going into humble inns and eating poor food. 
Vfhat was the meaning of it? And he cmdd imagiae metiting 
Christian on such an occadon, and could see his son’s mn* 
ventimud courtesy, the proud, cool eyes^lhe fim, white teedi 
whidi that conventimial smile reveal^ And even to hnagtae 
such a meeting filled him with fear. 

But perhaps that was necessary. Perhaps he wodUd hmte 
to go to him. Perhaps ail that had haiqrened did not in 
have the deadly seriousness which it semed to have at $ 
distance. Perhaps there was some simide oonfurion thnt cmdd 
be cleared and disentangled easily enough' 

The thought of Cbrtetian burrowed detp into Ids hiahl, and 
Ms iear grew. If be sought release from that thonghivdt 
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«indrg6d* t0 toratent him the more, k dreams, in aieeidas 
id|^, sudd the tumult of affairs, in conversation, in every 
elace. at all ffmm, throudr all the weeks and months. 


V 

The castle of the Wahnschafies, built for delict and spkm' 
dour, lay descdate. The great rec^tion halls and the guest- 
rooms urere empty. Some American friends had announced 
thehr surrival; but Frau Wahnschaffe had begged to be excused. 

Hff husiand sent her ddicades and flowers from the hot- 
houses. She cared for neither. In a lethargy she sat in an 
atmdhair or lay in her bed of state. The curtains were drawn 
evoi by day. The dectric lamps wm'e veiled. 

Monories of Guristian’s childhood were her refuge. She 
lived them over in ima^nation: bow Christian as a child of 
ffve had lain in bed with her. Early in the morning the nurse 
had brpu^t him in his loud delight, still with the ro^ warmth 
of slM|t upon him. She recalled the bird-lifce voice, ^ golden 
locks, the flexible hands, the radiant, deq>-blue ^yes. He 
stretched out his little bands after her ropes of pearis, when 
^e had come in evening dress into the nursery. Once Ettle 
maidens had {daced a wreath of sweet peas on his head and 
danced about him in innocent homage. He had raced through 
the paih with two dogs, and stopped with an admirable gesture 
of astoidshinent beilsre a statue of bronze. Later, what he 
was a youth, at the carnival in Mainz be had stood amid lovely 
women in a flowery chariot and raised a slver goblet toward 
the bdiolders. 

Unforgettable to her were his gestures, his glances, his rts 
tdlmt walk^ the dark tones of his voire, dually unforgettable 
were dm ei|tectatian of his coming, the delict of his presence, 
dm fuhniratioh that tnet him from the eyes of men. The world 
ormtalned 1dm only. 

* Hbs rtad the few lettw^i that he had written She 
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gUM^ed fbem Kke rdics in a little fboay boat. 
aober, dry notes, but to her were mag^l. tlicre Hwre 
ten or twdve lines from Paris or San Sebastian, Rome, Vlajreg'^ 
gio, Corfu, or the Isle of Wi^t. Once i^e had dntak all the 
beauty of earth from these places. Now that he was no litoger 
there, they faded and died to her. 

She had loved her womb because it had borne him; she 
hated it now because she had lost him. But how or wl^ she 
had lost him— that was a thing unfathomable. She brooded 
over it by day and night. 

No one could guide her. No thought revealed a gleam of 
light. She stood before a wall and stared at it in de^ndr. 
Sve listened, but no voice reached her ear from the other side. 
All that people told her seemed absurd and false. 

In her bedroom hung a portrait of Christian painted in his 
twentieth year. It had been done three years before by a 
Swedish painter. It was very like him, and die adored it. One 
ni^t die took it from the wall and placed it on a table and 
lifted the diade from a lamp nearby. She crouched hi a chah, 
rested her head upon her hands, and gazed at the (dctiire 
steadily and with a questioning passion. 

She asked the picture, but it gave no answer. She durlHed 
with a desire to take that head into her hands. But the face 
on the canvas smiled its equivocal and remote smile. If 
only she could have wept! But tears were denied ber: too 
hard and unmoved had she passed tfarouid> life. 

When morning came her maid found her still Sitting before 
Christian’s picture. The painted face beside the bunting lanfi 
still smiled its alien smile. 


VI 

Johanna Schdntag wrote to Christian: ** It is tito ttontitt 
now since I parted from you. In those two months ntisfovtiine 
has been voy busy with me and mine. Hy father oniHititfoll 
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saijeH^i dm ins why 1 was smaoDoned home so soddeahr. 
Raiih sp<wdatioi>s conqdicated his affairs bcyohd his powa; 
be saw ao way to prevent his bdng redoced to beggary, and 
determined to leave the scene of his failure thus abn^fiy. 
All obHgatiMs have been decently satisfied, and his good name 
has been saved. We are also tcdd, as if it were a consolation, 
that be lost his bead too soon,, that things nfigbt have turned 
out better than he feared. But we are In an unenviable 
dtuation, and life is not showing us an admirable aq>ect. 
Such sudden transformations should be confined to melodrama. 
1 am still badly confused; 1 hardly know what is happening 
to me. I envy those who have an aim of smne kind also 
the vitality to pursue it. I wonder whether you win write to 
me. Or have 3 rou already forgotten me? Have 1 evmi the 
right to ask that? ” 

She sent this letter to Crammon with the request to forward 
it. Crammon replied: “My dear Rumpelstilzkin: — 1 hq>e 
that your vtnce will not die in the desert. Unhappy thii^ 
have taken place. The man to whom you are writing has 
denied himsdf and his own past and all who love him. llie 
Lord has daritened his soul; we are striving for his salvation. 
iSay your assistance bear rich fruit.” 

The words fri^tened her, and she did not know how to 
htterpret them. She had time to reflect, for weeks passed 
before she received an answ^ to her letter; and this answer 
was worse than ncme at all. It came not from Christian bins' 
self but from Amadeus Voss, and was as follows: 

“My dear Fraidein: — ^ile arranging some documents 
whidt wy friend Christian Wahnschaffe left in the apartment 
which 1 have taken off his hands, I found your letter among 
other thlags. Since he has failed for some months, with very 
rare excnptions» to answer any letters, I think I may take it for 
I^BAted that you have not heard from him. I can hardly dare 
hope to make up his negligence. WhoamT? Wbatamlto 
gnu? Voua^y not even recall me. I, on the contrary, remeoo' 
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1)«r yoa very exa^y, and r^ret most oonStanUy Ifhat I dfdMt 
succeed in oudung you more conscious of diy devc^on and 
^ysofiathy. But 1 am diffident by nature, and tbe Swt of faemg 
repulsed or having my feelings misunderstood has as smu ed 
morbid intmisity in my mnid. Do not tfaerefme, i»ny, regard 
it as a tactless importunity if I venture to write you in 
Qiristian’s stead. The thought of your uncertainty and frait> 
less waiting pained me, and I determined to put an end to it 
so far as it lies in my power to do. 

'*1 believe I can give }ma the assurance that Christian 
Wahnschafie is not as guilty, so far as you are concerned, 
as he may seem to be, unless we agree that his guilt toward 
an who knew and loved him is the same. To ^leak of Ida 
practising neglect or failmg in a duty would be unberomiO||f 
in me as weU as incorrect in fact. He has slouj^ed off Ws 
former skin, and the coin In which he pays to-day is of 
another mintage. Whether its value is higher or lower than 
formerly it is not my office to decide. He has, in the prover- 
bial OEpression, burned his bridges behind him. What he 
does may arouse the horror of the morally immature; I, 
too, I confess, find the motivation obscure and difficult. But 
one must have patience and faith in a benevolent providence; 
for we all eat the bread of some abyss and it is bitter (m each 
mao’s lips. 

“It is in view of the uncommon circumstances that I 
beg you to pardon my taking iqxjn msrsdf the part of an 
otter ego of our Liend and making his affairs, as it were, ngr 
own. I have done it only after mature reflection; and what 
may at flrst seem to you sheer forwardness, and an indelicate 
intrusten into secrets that are not my own, has been pron^rtod' 
purely by a profound regard for your peace of mhid. 
dodng may I espress to you my deep and dneere sQmqtatligr? 
You have suffered from terrible visitati<ms. God in ISjKs gaod^ 
ness will assuredly brighten your path again.” 

Jdianna read tlds letter innumeraNe times, and ebdti tilted 
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^iritjh ft ptmg of intqlenifde shame, each time 00 the vetge of 
tei»s« It made hti* fed so exposed and affronted. And then 
dte ewmid bimosr a^n and again into the artifice of those 
stfited sentences. FHghtened and despmte, and yet with a 
stabbing curiosity, she asked: What could have fa^jpened to 
make Qhristiatt, him srhom she trusted immcasurabty, whom 
dte knew to be the soul of delicacy and reserve^what coidd 
have happened to make him callously expose the most intimate 
things in life to the treachery and hypocrisy of this man? 

In her exdtonent she went to Crammon’s bouse, but he had 
left Vimma long ago. She asked where he was, but received no 
certain infm:mation. Aglaia named a Berlin botd, Constantine 
the ch&teau of Count Vltztum in the mountains of Saxony. 
Johanna wrote letters, tore them up, reflected and brooded, 
was pursued by shame and doubt, and finally determined to 
write to Amadeus Voss. She wrote a brief note in her rigid, 
angidar writing, bm- left hand clenched in rage, her fbrdiead 
wrinkled, her little teeth gnawing at her lip. With a certain 
mockery of implication she thanked him for bis trouble, coiK 
ten^tuousfy ignored his indiscretion, controlled ha profoundly 
instinctive aversion, and finally, with an iiiq>atient turn of 
speech) donanded some dear information concenung Christian 
Wafanschaffe, since she had never been taught the reading of 
riddles or the solving of mysteries. She admitted that she 
had no right to make this demand, since her interest in Chris* 
dan was merdy a iriend’s. But as such it was strong and 
kind enough to josUfy her inquiries. 

Four days later Voss’s answer reached her. Her heart beat 
as she hdd die letter. Unopened she hid it in a drawer. Not 
Ifil evenhaig, when she had locked herself into her room, ^ 
i^*opea and read it. 

lify dev Fr&ulein Sebontag:— I am surprised that you 
eto snawitre of a rumour which the very sparrows tsritter from 
the honstMcfis here. Everybody whispers and peers and is 
ndMdtod, and dares not trust the evidence of his senses. 
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Hoice to spare you ooaecessary dmindocutioas 1 siiialS p|to> 
oeed at <mce to the pdot. You may remeinber that 1 
Hamburg a weeh before Chrisdan Wtlmadiafie, and tented a 
comfortable apmttnmit for us both in Berlin. Since we had 
both dmerndned to study medicine there, I had evmy reaacm 
to s^(^)ose that as long as our relations were harnmnioUB we 
would have a common housdiold. So I waited for him, and he 
came at last; but he did not come alone. He bcou^t a woman 
with him. Here words fail me. I use the word wonum because 
my consideration for you forbids me Ibe use of any other. And 
yet how shall I convey the true state of affairs, if 1 shrink back 
from the unchangeable facts? The truth cannot remain Iddden. 
This person’s name is'Karen Engelschall. He rescued her iu 
a state of hq>eless dejpadation from some harlots’ haunt near 
the harbour. She is a characteristic outcast. Her appearance 
is coarse and her manners repulsive. She expects to be con- 
fined shortly. She was in the power of a ruffian who mal- 
treated her and beat her; whenever she thinkq of him she 
shakes with terror and horror. She is between thirty and 
thirty-two years old, but she looks dder. One lotdt at her 
face suffices to convince one that she is familiar with every vice 
and with every crime. 

“ My dear young lady, pray do not st(^ here as you wmdd 
stop listening were 1 saying these things to you. The Words I 
have written down arc brutally frank, and your imaginarioiii, 
unaccustomed to such images, may identify me with the hor- 
rors I am forced to evoke. But I ^11 be patleat, if it be so, 
until your inqnesrions become suffidoitly clarified to do me 
justice. What I have said is only an introductfon, and I tfmt 
pmeeeA. , 

“ He came with his cases and boxes, but he had 
his valet. Toward me he was of an extreme cordiality, and 
indeed he seemed far more cheerfifl than he had been idMsi 
1 left him. Two romns were set aside for this wonmnoH-A bid* 
Yttom and a sitdnK-romn. Thoe remained three raefiiii M 
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lAil mmI two for flue. But X bad iwt been pr^fiared for this 
additional oonpthioa and hardly knew what to say. He gave 
me a sUf>etlic»l egqdanatkm of her presence, but he willed 
ids nsal confidence. How repulsive is this smoothness of the 
mere worldling, how indistinguishaUe from downright falser 
nessl To sonle and be silent convinces no one, thoa|d> i^ 
serve to deceive. We who are lovdy bom do not know sotdi 
gestures, and disdain to take refuge in polite irresponsibility. 
The Woman appeared at our meals. She sat there like a clod, 
played with the cloth, asked foolish question, rattled the silvN, 
and used her knife as a'^shovel. Whenever Wahnsdbaffe 
^butced at her, she looked like a thief who had been caught* 
I was omtfounded. He seoned to me out of his senses. His 
entire behaviour toward her was maiked by a coiisiderateness 
so exquisite that I was conq}elled to believe that her influence 
over him had been gained in some supernatural way. But 
what was its nature? I soon ascertained beyond a doubt that 
she was not his mistress. Nor was such a thing conceivable; it 
was a thought to be dismissed at once. What then was the 
source of her power? It was in some devilish magic, po not 
thhik that my mind is wandering. In hours of spiritual in- 
sight t have looked deeply into tiie secrets of creation. The 
human soul, poor and rich at once, has endless capacities and 
powers of transformation. The stars gleam over us and we 
know them not, neither their influence nor their power, llie 
fissures of the earth have been closed, and we know but as 
timnigh tbe memory of a dream that there are demons seddng 
to rule us. I trust that in this matter we shall some day 
undetstaad each other vhen we meet. Accept this proghec^ 
in {gtoof of the truth of my ass^ons. 

I must continue. I no longer fdit at home in those hand- 
mm nmm. At night I often stood alone in the darkness, 
and Ustflaed for sounds from the rooms of the other two. I 
|QW|uttted my aversion, and sought out the woman when she 
wm atone. She was talkative in a disagreeable wav. X did 
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i)Otc<WaImyco&teaipt. InfaispresMoeilieWasdttQ. Suftf* 
Sdalfy she seems to him thn»ig^ her own servility, the 
sig^t af her complete degradatioa impresaedi to eye mtiatod 
with the Rories o{ this world. I tried to discover It her some 
alluring quality, some trace of lost m ruined beauty, sctos 
charm, however humble or even perverse. 1 hoped to thso 
cover ha secret by seeming to agree with her and l^)|teciate 
the situation. 1 watched for some mgn of a dtange in her 
soul, smne symptom of expiation or conversion. I found instoad 
a crude, stained, stubborn, bestial, lunqtisb, unformed creature. 

“ 1 shuddered. All too near wa^ the time when it bad taken 
an n^ passionate energy to save m}^elf from the slime; too 
deeply had 1 suffered among those from whom the Lord averts 
His countenance; too many midnights lay beiund me in which 
my soul hovered over the abyss; too long had I been ground 
between the millstones of sin; too accursed was this woman in 
my eyes, far too accursed for me to see her ^ide calndy and 
sinuously to a point of sloth where she could rest from past 
evil and prepare herself for more. I felt impelled to ffee. It 
was no spectacle for me. My spirit threatened to become 
poisoned again and also my heart — ^that writhing tMng that 
made me a burden to mysdf and to mankind. I told Wabn- 
schaffe that he could have my rooms; but be urged tee to 
stay, saying that he felt uncomfortable in the bouse and wotfld 
leave it. Aha, I thought, he is lusting after pabtoes; this is 
too humble for him. But to every one’s astonislunent he snu#it 
far humbler quarters, stayed but a week, sought others 
were still meaner, and thus changed his abode twice ninte 
until he moved with the woman to the reddng and bvundng 
tenonent house in the north end of toe city witoe he is noSr. 

“ If I dkl not know the facts and were told theni, X ^$Mild 
laug^ incredulously. The widow Engelschall, Eaitoh itotocr, 
was furious when she heard of it. I have met her too, and I 
cannot describe her witoout pby^cal nause^ Karsn^s brotlar, 
n rogue and to outcast, questiemed Wahnschatts and thrsiiteMl 
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bini» Ha is suRotuidsd tgr lOte oSsoouriogB of tlie earfh. Yei 
riiSTA ho ftodics, sleqps fa a ibirk bole oa a sbiU)by sofa of 
learibber-'^-Iie the spdled darling, the expectancy and rose of his 
own dsss, dw qtictire and the allurer, the Adkmis and CnesusI 
Does n^ voice seem to fuace your ears even from the pallor 
of this tvtftten dieet? Is your inmost mind petrified? Then 
pray come here and be a witness to this experiment in mo> 
nastidsm, this modem hermitage, this sombre farce. Come, 
for peths^ we need yon as one of the hearts that once glowed 
for him> Perhaps eyes from the world of his old ddi^ts will 
be tim mirrors in which he will see himsdf, and find and 
recover himsdf once mme. 

" Do 1 seem to triungih in bis downfallP I should not wish 
to do so; yet there may be a touch of grimness in my souL 
For it is I who prq>ared the way, I whom dreams of sin like 
a kg)roBy of the soul condonn to this very day to an accursed 
disquietude. He throws away what he has. Millions that 
l»«rd new millions lie in the bank, and he does not rq^ard 
them. He fives without luxury or diversion or agreeable conW 
pany, without plays or cars or games or love or flirtation, with- 
out being honoured or admired or spoiled. I await the hour 
in whidi he udll lau^ and declare die period of forgetfulness 
to be over. So long as the millions breed millions, and his 
father and modter guard their strong-boaes for him in the 
beckgratind, there b no room for serious fear. His dotbes and 
lomn, his cravats and jewds and toilet artides are largdy stQl 
here vAere 1 five alcme. He drops in at times to bathe and 
dumge his gaiments. His ai^iearance is what it alwayrs was; 
he hioka as thon^ he were going to a luncheon with a 
minister of state or to a rmdezvous with a duchess. He is 
not *aM3MlAobfr or thoughtful or hollow-eyed. He is as 
onwgiiit, as dry 6f soul, as insignificant, as prino^ as ever. 
Eat Ante is a new lightness in his actions, a new dedsiveness 
in his speech. And he lai^hs oftener. 

‘ *^Qsieie be did not letuh, on that day in his castle when X 
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taU him of dariowm and of terror, faefwe he west tp 
the dancer. He Ustoied, listened day aod tdght, mad «dced 
and listened again. But was it conpassioa that stirred in hh 
soul? By no means. He is not even a Christian; tip hamoly 
spark enlif^tois his soul ; he knows nothing of God, and is of 
those to whom the passage in Corinthians ap^dies: The natural 
man receiveth not ^ things of the Spirit of God, fen: th^ me 
fooluhness unto him; neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned. 1 had detired to awaken him. I 
^poke as with tongues of flame out of the nethermost d^tfas. 
But he was the stronger: he lured me to his Saturnalia and 
drove me into crime, and I forgot my eternal weal for the 
sake of the lusts of this earth. He was like a shadow to me; 
now I am myself like a shadow, and he insults the holy thing 
be mocks. What knows he of the axe and the ring? I know 
of both. What knows he of the signs and symbols that become 
torches in the darkness of the soul? To him ad things are 
concrete and finite; — ^the nail and the board, the bell and the 
candle, the stone and the root, the trowel and the hammer 
are but dead things to him, but not to me. Rome and GalSee 
rise and battle. Torment proceeds from him; a torment drives 
me to him. It is as though we were brothers and linked in the 
flesh and had crept out of the same womb, and yet nrithtf 
can find or understand the otho*. 

“ Why does be live dose to that woman? What does he 
expect of her? He speaks of hn in a ttme of strange 8U»> 
pense. It is an uncanny, rash, and insatiable curiosity that is 
in him. Once he lusted after palaces, now he lusts after 
sties; once he desired counts and artists, cavaliers and 
cocottes with ropes of pearls, now he seeks dnadcards and 
paupers, pimps and prostitutes. It is a lust that is hs faim,%|d 
neither pilgrimage nor a^iration nor pfrayetv—lnst after the 
nail and stone, the bell and candle, the steme and root, the 
trowd and hammer, and all things whoreb tiwre is penfee 
and from which proceed both suffering and knowledge* X 
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bave SMB bis cures ifleam wbeti 1 spc&a of (be death of an out* 
cast, or of a daaf^Ute^ drowning faimsdf, who was my own 
brother and died duough hfe fault; and likewise when I spdke 
of the sdf-fnfiicted death of another which I caused in my 
downtrodden youth. I watched him well amid his Jewds 
and paintings and silver plate, and the flowers and costly 
bocks of his houses, when these things began to satiate him, 
and uhen he began to listen greedily for the wailing that comes 
from {ffison houses, and when a slerp full of fear came over 
him. And now he plays with the poor and the things of the 
poor, and wanders by and collects these thinp and takes de- 
lict in them; he reaches out after one and then after another, 
and desires to know what is in each and what that signifies, 
and jret remains the man he was. There is no salvation in this, 
for it is written: Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love lum. 

”But why does the woman follow him? Why does she 
refuse the monstrous sums which his family has offered her 
to leave him? Why does she calmly return with him to ho* 
own underworld, when she must be panting after his gold, his 
jewels, his houses and gardens, his power and his freedom? 
What holda her? Why does she tarry? What devil’s work 
i$ being done? It happened recently that I walked home with 
him during a violoat snow-storm. He had given me a letter 
of hffi frioid Crammon to read. It was a long and foolish 
whine, audh as <me would rather expect from an elderly blue- 
stocking than from a man of sense. We argued about the 
tetter, that Is to say, he would not take it seriously, while I 
falk|4 milfseif into a rage over it. 

'‘Hunt hb toid me that a certain Baron von Thfingen, 
one ti Ids former boon-companions, had visited him on 
the pnvkna day. You may remember him; he was one 
^ thnfe adro danced attendance on Eva Sord — a recUUdi- 
moild, affected dandv. This man, Wahnschaffe told me, bad 
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hunted for him long uid had sat talking wHh bfan a sdade 
day. He had said that he was dissatbSed with his life 
and longed for another way of living; that he did not know 
what to do, but bad become a prey to unbearable inclaa> 
dioljr; diat he had always fdt a deq) i^ncppathy for Wahls' 
schalfe, but had not ventured to i^gxoaidi Idm; and that 
all he asked now was the privilege of sometimes <g»endlng an 
hour in his company. All this Wahnsrhaffe told me half dif* 
fidratly, half in surprise. But the matter was not dear to me, 
and 1 said that Thungen was {H'obably merely mte of those 
half-craay idlers who had lost his appetite, and whose palate 
lusts for more sharply seasoned food. He did not take my 
rudeness amiss, and only said that such a judgment was radi. 

“ When we had reached our goal I wait igwtairs with him to 
Karen Engelschall’s rooms. I did not wish to leave him. X 
was angry because he had again gotten the better of me by his 
i<y sobriety. When we had passed through the narrow hall- 
way, we beard Karen’s screeching voice from foe kltchoi as 
wdl as the sound of wood cbqiping. We opened the kitchen 
door. The pregnant woman was kneeling by foe hearth and 
flitting kindling wood. On a c hair near foe wall Isolde Schk- 
macha, foe young girl that waits on her, lemied back with a 
yellowish pale face and closed eyes. An indispodtion bad over- 
tako) ha; it seemed epileptic in characta, for ha limbs were 
rigid and her head bent ova backwards. She had evideody 
been at this task before, and Karen had taken ha plaos. The 
girl’s condition s'emed to have caused ha no concern. She 
split foe wood with ha hatchet, and, uncon^^ioos oX our pres- 
ence on foe threshold, talked bittaly and blasphemoutly con- 
coning ha pregnancy: she didn’t want anofoa brat; ste Imd 
a Imrror of it; it oufd>t to be throttled at its fiat bleafou 
Ha t^lk was pure filth —impossible to report. Httn ‘Wlhti- 
schafie entaed foe room, and lifted Isdlcfo Schirmaefaer foam 
her chair, and carried ha, as footi^ she i*ae no burdoa 4 t 
all, into foe next room, and laid hw on foe bed. In 
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castte bfidky u 4 mU to Uie maxmi • Let dmt be, Karen,* and 
teott tbe Itttebet fima her hand and heaped 19 the «ood that 
had been cat. The wwnaa was frighteo^ ^e cdiqred him, 
and ««$ silent, as tbcnigh speech had died antiiin her. This 
tbisf t saw with my o«m ^es, and from this picture you can 
see the nature of the woman and the relations of Wahn- 
sdbaffe and herself. 

"No peace is left in me. From an invisible wound in 
the Wtuid’s body the blood keq>s flowing I cry out for a 
vessd to receive it, but no one brings me such a vessel. Or 
are the sickness and the wound within myself? Is there such 
a thing as the yearning of the shadow for its body? Is it 
conceivable that the unimaginable has come to pass, and yet 
that he who yearned and sobbed and struggled and prayed for it 
to come to pass cannot recognize it now? There is some 
strange fatality in it all. I have learned now to tell fruit horn 
rottenness, the bitter from the sweet, the fragrant from the 
stiiddng, the hurtful from the harmless. And I have also 
learned how limbs swing from their sockets, how vertebra. 
Joins vertebra, how muscle is intertwmed with muscle, how 
Hgtonoit grows on ligament, how the veins pulse and how the 
brain is stratifled. 1 can||^n the magic clot^work and pul my 
hand into the mechanism ^t is forever rigid. There are com- 
pensations; but always at the sombre gates of existaoce must 
I pay my entrance fee to bri^ter regions. The other day 
t had a vision: You stood with me beside the corpse of a 
yotKOg person, and asked me to cut out the heart which had 
survived by a little the death of its body and twitched un^ 
ay knife. ^ 

" That cne more thing I wanted to tell you. With it 1 dose.” 

|(fibanaa sat over that letter all night until monuog. A 
•tbrtn td Match swept about the bouse. Her virginal room, 
ttldh its hangings of white silk and the white enamdled fumi- 
^we, tnemed already bare and rifled to her. Fqr on the 
•“haw iht waa to leave it forever. 
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Dead and wtHioded nnoi % oq the ledl *9£ia df 0lft 
reatamot. They had been tanied hare hnukiMiy, ^ t^Myiie 
were trying to help the living. Thnni^ the c|«a oomthm 
Uew in an icy blast nuxed with snow, H Random thorn mme 
still fired in the streets, soldiers galloiped ftp ttod donh, »» 
infantry squad appeared and disappeared. Onests houeted at 
the windows. A German waiter said: ThQr have mduated 
cannons on the Neva.” A gratleman in a fur^t entered 
hastily and said: “Kronstadt is in flames.” 

In one of the halls which were used for excluidve IwiMjneta, 
there was a brilliant company invited by Count Tutdhkofl, one 
of the friends of the Grand Duke Cyril. There were Inrd and 
tady Elmster, the Earl of Somarset, Count and Countms 
Finkenrode, gentlemen belonging to the Gmnan and Austrian 
oldfessies, the Marquis du Caille, and the Princes Tolstoi, 
Trubet^oi, Szilaghin, and their ladies. 

The Grand Duke and Eva Sorel had come late. The dhmer 
was over, and the general conversaticm had ceased. The 
cotqples whiqiered The Duke, sitting between Lady Ehmtec 
and the Princess Trubetskoi, had ^rijjjp asleqp. However aid> 
mated the company, this would tuqp^ from time to time; 
every one knew it, and had become accusbnned to 

Thoujrii be slept, hh pose remained erect and cateliflL FKmi 
time to time his lids twitched; the furrow on his fon^wad 
deepened so tha* it seemed black; bis colourless beard w«i like 
a fern on the bark of a tree. One mii^t have Sm|>ecled thai 
he feigned sleep in order to listen; but there ws^ a shiej^^ 
la h|s features that showed the unamtooUed musMes of lileaib 
and lent his face the appearance of a hmnir. On en< 
cestivefy long, lean hand, which rested on the dNl^ audit 
his lids, twitched af times, gleamed a saiitake th* 

siae of a haerinut. 

A restlessness had stolen over the oomiiMly Vnm ^1$ 
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rifles oQtside began to rattle again, the young Countess Finken- 
rode arose and turned frighten^ glances toward the docar. 
Szila^in ai^roached her, and cahned her with a anile. An 
gfficer of the guards altered, and whispaed a rqport to Tut- 
ikoff.i ^ 

Eva and Wiguniew^ sat a little aside, in front of a tall 
mirror that rdlected a pallid image of them and of a part 
of the room. 

Wigimiewski said to her: “ Unhs^fly the report is voudied 
for. No one thougdit of such a thing.” 

“ I was told he was in Petrograd,” Eva answaed. “ In a 
flaman newspapa, moreova, I read a report that be was 
urestfd in Moscow. And whae are your proofs? To condemn 
fvan Becka on hearsay is almost as terrible as the crime of 
nhich he is accused.” 

Wiguniewslu toc^i a letta from his pocket, looked about 
bim carefully, unfolded it, and said: “ From Nice he wrote this 
to a friend of his who is also my friend. T am afraid it puts 
ui end to all doubt.” Painfully, and with many hesitations, he 
translated the Russian words into French. “ I am no longer 
what I was. Your suppositions are not groundless, and the 
rumours have not lied. Announce and confirm it to all who 
bave set their hopes on me and given me their trust on 
lefinite conditions. A terrible time lies behind me. I could 
not go farther on my old and chosen path. You have been 
leceived in me, even as a phantom has misled me. In a 
lase like mine it requires greater courage and strength to 
x>nfe33 sincerely, and to wound those who had put their faith 
md trust in me, than to mount the scaffold and give up one’s 
ife. Gladly would I have suffered , death for the ideas to 
whiefi all n^ thoughts and feelings have been devoted hitherto, 
UI of you know that. For 1 had alrea«^ sacrificed to them 
ly possessions, my peace, my youth, my liberty. But now 
when I have come to recognize these ideas as destructive errors, 
Pmnst not serve them for another hour. I fear ndther your 
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accusations nor your conten^t. I io&ow my inner lig^t mid 
the God that is within. are three truths that have 

guided me in that searebira of my soul which led to my 
conversion: It is a Mn to resist; it p a sin to persuade others 
to resistance; it is a sin to $died tie bl^ of man. '$ know 
all that threatens me; I know the isoMWon that will be mine. 
I am prepared for all pers(|putions. Do what you must, evm 
as I do what I must.” 4 j 

After a long silence Eva said: ’‘That is he. That is his 
voice; that is the bell whose chime none can resist. T believe 
him and I believe in him.” She threw a sombre ^ance at the 
face of that sleqier beside the radiant board. 

Wiguniewski crushed the letter, and thrust forward his chin 
with a bitter gesture. “ His three truths,” he replied, “ will 
be as effective against our cause as three am^r divisions of 
Cossacks. They will suffice to fill the dungeons on both sides 
of the Urals, to unman our youth, to bury our hopes. Each 
one is a whip that will smite unto the ear A an hundred thou- 
sand awakened spirits. Crime? It is worse; it is the tragedy 
of all this land. Three truths! ” He laughed through his com- 
pressed teeth. “ Three truths, and a blood-bath will begin 
that will make those of Bethlehem and St. Bartholomew se«n 
jests. You may look at me. 1 do not weep; Z laugh. Why 
should I weep? I shall go home, summon the pq>es, and g^ve 
them this rag; and let them made amulets of it to distribute 
among those who wait for salvation. Perhaps that will suffice 
them.” 

Eva’s face grew hard. An evil fascination still drew her eyes 
toward that sieger’s face. Upon the edges of her 1^ 
hovered a meurbid smileij the skin of her cheek glimmered like 
an opal. “ Whyr ^uld he not follow the command 6f his 
soul? ” she aske(^a|^ for a moment turned her diademed 
brow towmd the ppml! “ Is it not better that a man should 
express and efflb<|dy Ifimself rompletdy than that many 
hundreds of thous^^ be helped in the dreary mediocrity bf 

k 
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thdr lives? He has said |||^ in his own beautiful way: 
‘ I follow the inner li^t and th4|iGk>d that is within.’ How 
mai^ can do that? How many 4|a'^e?’ And now I understand 
something he once said ^or«^^etratingIy she looked into 
that slel^’s face^‘’4Mie%iust btnc down before that! ’ So 
that was in his mind.^%trange pkAghs are passing over this 
earth of'yvurs, prince. In its laoimted body there streams 
a darknesd* into which one would li^ to plunge in order to 
be bom again. A primitive breath is there, and chaos; there the 
elements thunder and the most terrible dream becomes reality, 
an epic reality of immemorial ages. Of such life I once had 
no percq>tion, excq>t in some great marble in which a namdess 
woe had become rigid and eternal. I feel as thou^ I were 
looking back on this scene from the height of centuries to 
come or from a star, and as though everything were vision.” 
All this she said in a trembling voice and with an impassioned 
melancholy. 

Wiguniewski, who had been a constant witness of her imusr 
transformations for months past, was not surprised at her 
qreecb. His Qi'es, too, sought the sleeper’s face. With a 
deq> breath he said, “ Yesterday a student of nineteen, Sem- 
yon Markovitch, heard of Ivan Becker’s recanting and shot 
himself in his room. I went there and saw the body. If 
you had seen that dead boy, Eva, you would speak differmtly. 
A little differently, at all events. Did you ever see a lad lie 
in his coffin with a little black wound in his temple? He was 
chamdi^ and innocent as a girl, and yet he could experience 
this uni^wakable woe and entertain this determined despair 
at a loss beymad measure.” 

A ihiver passed over Eva’s should^s, and she smiled with 
a glittering feverislmess that made her seed! sfrangely possessed 
and heartless. The Prince continued ij||t j|#iatter-of-fact tone. 
** No doubt there’s a good deal that is allurffl(g about this letter. 
I^ipiy ahoiddn’t a man like Ivan Beeler ^Finder his breach of 
faith less repulsive by some plausible psftchological excuses? 
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I am ready to grant you tbat be acted neither in conscious 
hypocrisy nor from any sollicking motive, fiut be rroiddn’t 
be the genuine Russian tiiat be is— emotional, turbid, fanatical, 
self'tormenting — if his transformation were not to »tai] all 
the fatal consequences of a systemSftic deliberate treachery. 
He thinks that what he calls his awakening will serve mankind. 
In the meantime, out of blindness and weakness, confusion 
and mistaken moral fei4our, he rushes into the daws of the 
beast that waits mercilessly in every comer and imok of 
Europe seeking to destroy and annihilate. And what I am 
doing now is passing a most charitable judgment. We happen 
to know that be has opened negotiations with the Holy Synod 
and is corresponding eagerly with the secret cabinet. Here in 
Moscow, as well as in Kiev and Odessa, arrests have been 
made in rapid succession which must be attributed to him. 
As things are, he alone could have furoidied the informa’ 
tion without which the authorities would not have ventured 
on these steps. These are facts that speak for tiaem* 
selves.” 

Eva pressed her ri^t hand against her bosom, and stm'ed, as 
thou^ fascinated, into the air where she saw a vision that 
caused her to fed a rapidly alternating horror and ecstasy. 
Her lips moved as though to put a question, but she restrained 
herself. 

With large and earnest eyes she locdied at Wiguniewski, and 
whii^>ered: “ I suddenly have a longing that bums my heart, 
but I do not know afta what. I diould like to clind) a 
moimtain fax beyond the4i>owline; or fare on a sl^ out into 
uncharted seas; or fly above the earth in an aero^ne. No, 
it is mme of these things. 1 should like to go inbl % for^ to 
a londy dhapd, and cast mysdf down and pray. WUl you go 
on such a pilgrimap with me? To some far monastery in the 
stq^)es? ” 

Wiguniew^' was puaitied. Passion and sadness were in her 
words, but also a chaUenge that wounded him. Before 1^ 
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couldi fiavRtulate an answer, the ]^rqais da CaiHe and PtUice 
Saii»#un aptxrcMMdied tliem. 

The sleeper qpioied his eyes and showed thdr slothful stare. 

vra 

The costumer and the wig-nteher had arrived in Edgar 
Lorm’s study. He was going to try on ids costume for the 
rdle of Petnicddo. “The Taming of the Shrew” was 
soon to be given with new scenery and a new cast, and 
he looked forward to playing the inq>etuous and serene 
tamer. 

Judith, sitting on a low stool in her over-dainty sitting- 
room, her arms folded on her knees, heard his resonant voice, al- 
though three closed doors SQ>arated them. He was quarrelling; 
tradesmai and assistants always enraged him. He was dif* 
ficolt to satisfy, for what he demanded of himself he also re- 
quired of others — the taosest exertion and the most conscien- 
tious toil. 

Judith was bored. She qiened a drawer filled with ribands, 
turned over the contents, tried the effect of different ribands 
in her hair, and looked at herself in the glass with a frown. 
That occupation tired her too. She left the drawer open and 
the many-coloured silks scattered about. 

She went through the rooms, knocked at Lorm’s door and 
entered. She was surprised at his afpearance. In the lace- 
trimmed, velvet doublet, the pied hose, the broad-brimmed hat 
with its adventurous feather, the iNpSwn locks of the w^ that 
fdl to bis shoulders, he looked a victor, handsome, bold, fas- 
cinatiiq;. i^^Kad his very umy of standing there was art and 
interpretation; the whole world was his stage. 

Like soldiers at attention, the costumer and wig-maker stood 
befirre him and smiled admiringly. 

Judith smiled too. 9te had not esqreeted to find him in a 
nhw transformation, and she vis» grateful for the experience. 
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Sfae came to him, and touched his dieeks with her fingers. 
His eyes, still lit by the ardour of the poet’s aeation, asked 
after her desire. He was accustomed to have her espress 
some wish whenever she condescended to a caress. With her 
arm she drew his head down a little and whi^joed: I want 
you to make me a present, Edgar.” 

He laughed, embarrassed and amused. The good-natured 
observation of the two strangers was painful to him. He drew 
her arm through his and led her to the library. “What 
shall I give you, child? ” The bold fervour of Petruccbio 
which, with the donning of the costume, had passed into him, 
faded from his face. 

" Anything you please,” Judith answered, “ but something 
remarkable that will delict me and something that you are 
fond of.” 

He smacked his lips, looked merry and yielding, glanced 
about him, took up one object after another, pushed his chin 
forward and reflected, mimicked a whole scale of emotions 
from puzzled helplessness to anxious serviceableness, and finally 
struck his forehead with a roguish and graceful gesture. “ 1 
have it,” he cried. He opened a little cabinet, and with a bow 
gave Judith a watch of very old Niimberger make. Its case 
was of exquisite old gold filigree work. 

‘^How charming,” said Judith, and balanced the watch on 
the palm of her hand. 

Lorm said: “ Now amuse yourself admiring it. I must go 
and send those fellows away.” With a swift, resilleot tread 
he left the room. 

Judith sat down at the great oak table, looked at the en- 
graved orn a mentation on the watch, pressed a little spring, 
and, when the oval sides of the case flew <^>en, gazed into the 
ancient, lifeless works. “ I shall take it all i^art,” ^e de- 
termined. “ But not now; to-night. I want to see vdiat's 
inside.” And she looked forward with a gjow to the evening 
hour when she would hdce the watch apart. * 
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Bat ilie {ffcseot, cbarming as it was, did not suffice her. 
When l^rm returned in modem dress, a clean-shaven gentle- 
man and husband, she held out the watch-case from which 
she had slqqwd the works, and begged or rather commanded 
him, who was now the man of common clay: “ Fill it with gold 
pieces, Edgar. That’s what I want.” 

She was all voracity, avidity, desire. 

Lorm lowered his head in vicarious shame. In a drawer of 
his desk he had a little roll of gold-pieces. He filled the 
watch-case and gave it to her. Then he said, While you 
were out driving to-day, your brother Wolfgang called. He 
stayed about an hour. He seems to have a rather sterile nature. 
It amused me — the difficulty he had in placing me in some social 
category whose ways he tmderstood. He’s a bom bureau- 
crat.” 

What did he want? ” Judith asked. 

“ He wanted to consult you about Christian. He’s coming 
again to do so.” 

Judith arose. Her face was pale and her eyes glittered. 
Her knowledge of Christian’s changed way of life was derived 
from a talk she had had with Crammon during his visit to 
Berlin, from the letters of a former friend, and from messages 
that had come to her directly from her parents. The first news 
had awakened a rage in her that gnawed at her soul. Some- 
times when she was alone and thought of it she gritted her 
teeth and stan^>ed her feet. Further details she heard made 
the very thought of him fill her to the brim with bitterness. 
If she had not possessed the gift of forcing herself to forget- 
fulne^, of commanding it so successfully as to annihilate the 
thin^ she desired not to be, her inner conflicts ova: this 
matter would have made her ill and morose. Every enforced 
recollection awakened that rage in her, and recoiled against 
him who caused it. 

Lnrm knew and feared this fact. His instinct told him, more- 
0^, that what Judith feared in Christian’s actions was an 
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evfl caricature of luu ova fate; for site did mt conceal dte fiMCt 
^ frcMn him that die coasiikred hersdf as one had vo1iib> 
lai% faUmi from her original station. But he thoi^ibt too 
naxtotly of himself to resent this altitude of hers. To 
treiid>le at the opinions of people bad become a part of her 
innomost nature. Altbou^ she was no kn:^ iqdidd fay the 
elements that had once murished her aristocratic conscitMisneas, 
her being was still rooted in them, and she felt hersdf de> 
graded in her new life. 

But even this could not e^lain the wild fury to uduch she 
yidded at any mention of Christian’s name. 

H«’ attitude was that of a cat at bay. “1 don’t want 
him to come back,” she hissed. “ I don’t want to hear any- 
thing about that man. I’ve told you that a hundred times. 
But you’re always so flabby, and go in for everything. Couldn’t 
you have told him that I won’t listen? Get a car and drive 
to him at once. Forbid him absolutely to enter my house 
or to write me. But no! You’re such a coward. I’ll write to 
him myself. I’ll tell him that his visits will always be a 
pleasure to me, although his sudden fondness is queer miou^, 
but that I will not, under any circumstances, listen to a word 
about that man.” 

Lorm did not dare to contradict her. With gentle supericnity 
he said: “ 1 don’t understand your extreme bitterness. No one 
considers your brother Christian to have done anythkig crimi' 
nal. He is very eccentric, at the worst. He harms no one. 
What injury has he done you? Weren’t you and he very fond 
of each other? You used alwajrs to q>eak of him with an 
affecticmate and proud emphasis. X don’t understand.” 

She became livid and drunk with rage. “ Of dte 

jeered, “you! Does anything touch you? Have you any 
sense left for anything but grease-paint and old rags? Have 
you any concqjtion of what those words stood fcHr--<3irhitiaa 
Wahnschaffe? What thqy^ meant? You in your wmdd lies 
and bdlowness— what should you understand?” * 
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term came a step nearer tocher. Re looked at her com- 
paashmately. She drew back with a gesture of aversion. 

S3ie was beating, beating the fish. 

xc 

Karen Engelsdball said: '* You don’t have to wmry; thece% 
no dbance of hh getting back before night. If he does, I’ll tdl 
Mm you’re an acquaintance of mine.” 

She gave Girke a dow and watdxful look. She sat Igr 
the window, resting bet body with the broad satisfaction of 
those wom«i of the peq)le to whom sitting still is an acMeve- 
ment and a luxury. She was sewing a baby’s shift. 

“Anyhow we don’t have much to talk about,” she con* 
tinued with a malicious enjoyment. “ You’ve said your say. 
They offer |ne ^y thousand if I go and disrq^jear. That’s 
all right enough- But if I wait they’ll go a good bit M^ier. 
I’m somebody now. I’ll think it over; you can come back 
next week.” 

“You should think very seriously,” Girke replied inTiis 
ofilcial manner. “Think of your future. This may be the 
Mutest offer. Six months ago you didn’t dream of such a 
thing. It’s very pleasant to live on one’s own income; it’s 
every one’s ideal. It is very fooli^ of you to lose such an 
oppwtuniQr.” 

With her malicious smile she bent lower over her weak. 
An undefined wdhbeing made her press her knees together 
and dose her eyes. Then she looked vtp, swept her touded, 
yeQow hair from ho: forehead, and said: “ I’d have to. be a 
bigy fod than 1 am to be taken in. D’you think I don’t 
know how rich he is? If he wanted to buy me off he’d make 
your offer look like dirt. Why shouldn’t I make a good bar* 
gain? No, I’m no fool. This here, as you say, is my g^t 
chance, but not the way you tMnk. I’m goii^ to wait and 
iSse. If I’m wrong, well, 1 done it to myself.” 
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Girke lifted bis position dboanfiMftably. He looked at bia 
watch, and that with his prying qres regarded the room with 
its common wall-paper, furniture, and carpet. 

I can teU you one thing that’ll please you, and I ih>n’t 
mind because it don’t change nothi^,” Karen Engelsdaall 
said. “His people are all wrong if they think it’s on my 
account that he’s acting the way he does, and that he’d have 
stayed with them excq>t for me. ’Course, I coidd make fools 
of yqu all and pretend he’d changed his life on my account. 
What good would that do? A new-born child could see that 
there’s something queer and crazy about it. So why should I 
go and play-act in front of you, when 1 myself just sit here 
and wonder and wonder! ” 

“That’s very true,” said Girke, amazed at her frankness. 
“ I understand, and what you say interests me immensely. I 
have always said that we could count on the most valuable 
assistance from you. Now you would do me a very real 
service if you would answer a few questions. I should not, of 
course, forget your assistance but show my appredation very 
practically.” 

Karen giggled quietly. “ 1 believe you,” she answered. 
“ You’d like to spy around a bit and then go and rq>ort. No, 
I’m not fond of that sort o’ thing. Tbere’re othw places 
where you can hear a lot. There’re people what fsb tell you 
all you want to know. There’s that friend of his, that Voss: 
Go to him! ” The name brought rage to her eyes. “ He acts 
as if there wasn’t nothing he didn’t know in the world, and 
treats a person so mean and low that you’d like to pundi his 
dirty nose for him. Ask him who gets the money. I don’t, 
but Voss ou^t to be able to tell you.” ^ 

“I’m afraid you overestimate that,” said Girke, with lus 
most expert air. “ There is no doubt that the man in ques- 
tion is at the bottom of all the trouble. But things bdng as 
they are, even ten times the amount that satisfies his greed 
svouid be inconsiderable. I can give you that very definite 
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aaBwance. Tbere mast be other aod quite anaccousted drains 
on his purse,” 

“ 1 don't understand a word of what you’re saying thoe,” 
Karen answered, and showed her small, yellow, evil teeth. 
“ Maybe you’d like to search my wardrobe or my mattress 
hmre, di? Maybe you think this place is too fine or that 1 
got expensive clothes and jewels? And did you ever see that 
hole over at Gisevius’s wWe the elegant gentleman himsdf 
sleq>s? We’re living in luxury, we are! Why, the very mice 
starve here. I found one dead in a comer ova* there the other 
day. Most people hate mice, but they don’t bother him. 
And it’s pitiful for a man that’s lived like he has. According 
to what people say, he must have been just like the emperw. 
He had castles and game-preserves and motor cars and the 
handsomest women, and they just threw themselves at his 
head. And never no trouble and no worry, more of everything 
than he could use, and money and clothes and eating and 
drinking and friends and servants and everything. And now 
he’s at Gisevius’s, where the mice die of hunger.” 

Her burning eyes were fixed on Girke, but in reality she 
saw him no longer. She was no longer speaking to this un- 
known man, whose professional curiosity left her quite un- 
moved. She was relieving hersdf by breaking the convulsive 
silence of W lonely days. Her bands lay on her lap like 
empty sheps, and the child’s garment had slii^ed to the 
floor. Her tongue was unleashed. The words poured forth — 
words born of her brooding, words familiar to her throu^ 
many days and nights of strangeness and amazement. In Imr 
vdce thoe was somethii^ metallic, and in her face the slack 
mus^ grew taut. 

Gidte listened tensely and took mental notes. He noticed 
that he need no questions now. The machine, fed by 
a secret fire, had start^ itself. 

^ Karen west tm: He comes here and sits down and looks 
aroond. He aits down and opens a book and studies. Then 
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be pofs the book away and looks arottnd agitin. tbet he 
notices me sudden like, as if I’d just been blown in. If mdy 
he don’t begin asking questions again, I sa;^ to mysdf. Then 
1 say to him: * There was a big noise in the street to-day, ’ 
Or 1 say: ‘ Iscdde’s hands are swollen; we got to have some 
ointment. My mother was here,’ I says maybe, ‘ and told me 
of a place on Alexander Square whoe you can bt^ linen 
dbeap.’ He just nods. Then I put cm the water for the 
coffee, and he tells me how a mangy dog followed him for a 
Icmg time and how he fed it, and that he’d been to a working* 
men’s meeting in Moabii and had talked to some pe(g>le. But 
he don’t tell me much, and acts kind of ashamed. I’m 
satisfied so Icmg as he don’t ask questions. But his eyes 
get that expression in ’em, and them he asks if try time 
wasn’t coming soon,”— brutally she pointed to her distended 
body — and if I wasn’t glad, and how it was the othn: times, 
and if I was ^d then, and if I’d like to have this or that. 
And he brings me apples and cake and chocolate and a shavd 
and a fur-piece for my neck. ‘ Look, Karen,’ he says, ‘ sdiat 
IVe brought you,’ and he kisses my hand. Kisses my hand, 
1 tell you, ’sif I was God knows what, and he didn’t know about 
me. Did you ever hear of anybody kissing the hand of a 
woman like me? 

She was pale as she asked the question; her ffl^uv inare 
distorted, and the helmet of her yellow hair seaSpa to rise, 
Girke’s eyes became blank and stony. “ Very remaikable,” he 
murmurod; “most interesting.” * 

Karen paid no attention to him. “ ‘ How are 3 tou, ’ ” 

she mocked Christian’s voice. “ * Do you want for anything? ’ 
What should I be wanting? So I get desperate and I sayst ‘A 
runner for the floor or cretonne curtains for the bedroom. Red 
cretonne,’ I says , ' because it p<^ into my mind. Sometime 
we go out together to Humltoldthain or the Granieriburger 
Gate. He thinks to himself and smiles and says nothit^ Tb^ 
people stare and I get a goose-flesh. I’d like to scream out at 
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’«»: ‘ Yes, there he is, the greet man, that’s him walkhig irilli 
me. And this is tne>-a wrotnaa of the streets that’s going 
to Imve a bahy. A fine cotg>le, cb? Mighty fine! WeVe a 
grand couple, we arel ’ Sometimes that Voss comes and they 
talk in the other room; ot anyhow Voss talks. He kpows 
how to, too; better*n any preacher. And once there was a 
baron here, a young blond fellow. That was a funny business. 
He took to crying, and cried and cried like a child. Christian 
said nothing, but just sat down by him. You never know 
what he’s thinking. Sometimes he walks up and down the 
room, and other times he’ll stand and look out of the window. 
I don’t know where he goes, and I don’t know where be comes 
from. Mother says I’m a fool. She sajrs she’s going to find 
out what’s what. If she smells money she sticks like a burr. 
Only I wish she hadn’t sicked Niels Heinrich on to me. He 
gets more shameless all the time. I get scared when I hear him 
on the stairs. He begins to cut up rough in the hall. Last 
Mtmday he was here and wanted money. ‘I got ncme,’ I 
says, ‘you go to work.’ He’s learned bricklaying and can 
earn good money, but doing nothing suits him better. He told 
me to shut my trap or he’d lay me out. Just then Christian 
came in. Niels Heinrich glares at him. My legs was shaking, 
and I draws Christian aside and says: 'He wants brass.' 
Cbristii|n know what 1 meant. So I says: ‘ Money.’ 
And he gat|nnm money, gave him a cool hundred, and turned 
went out. Niels Heinrich followed him; I thou^t th«v’d 
be alh^t. Nothing hai^ened; but it was a nasty business. I 
can’t ffk the scare out of my bones.” 

She sttgiped and panted for breath. 

Ghfce it his duty to interpolate: “We have ac- 

catonlated sufficient evidence to prove that Niris Hehiridi 
parages him with demands for money.” 

Karen scarcely listened. Her face grew darker and darker. 
^ put her hands against her breast, arose dnmsily, and 
IcMked around in the rnnm. Her feet were turned inward and 
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her dxlomen protruded. “He comes and he goes, he comes 
and he goes,” she complained, in a voice that gradoaUy became 
idmost a scream. “ That’s the yr&y it is, day out aid day in. 
If only he wouldn’t ask questions. It makes me fed hot and 
cold. It’s like being searched by a matron. D^du know 
how that is? Everything’s turned inside out and evnything’s 
handled. Awful! And I ought to try to be comfortable here; 
there’s nothing better in the world. When }rou’ve been kicked 
around like some stinking animal, you oug^t to thank God to 
have a chance to breathe easy. But to sit and wait and tell 
how things was at this place and at that, and how this thing 
hai^iened and the other — ^no, I can’t stand it no more! It’s 
too much! It’s like splitting a person’s head ” She 
struck her fist against her temple. She seemed an animal, 
an animal with all the ugliness of a human soul dead or dis- 
tmrted, a mcked savage awakmed now and imtamable. 

Girke was confounded. He got up, and pushed the chair, 
both as a protection and a weapon, between the woman and 
himself. He said: “ I won’t take up more of your time. I 
beg you to consider my proposition carefully. I shall drop 
in again some time.” He went with a sensation as of danger 
at his back. 

Karen hardly observed that she was alone in the room. She 
brooded. Her thinking processes were primitive. Twq uncer* 
tainties tormented her to the point of morbidl^l^ind rage: 
What impelled Christian to search her sold and psAt, aj^in 
and again, with the same padraice, kindliness, and curio^ty? 
And what inerqplicable force made her answa*, eiqdali^ rdate, 
and fdve an accounting of her life? 

Ev«y time he began she strug^ed, but Ae always 3ridd^ to 
that force. She always be^n by turning her face in horror 
from her own past. But soon she was forced by an impla- 
cable power to embrace that viaon, and everything that she had 
e:q>erienced, everything that had vanished, aB that was dest^ 
late, turbid, dark, and dangerous req^reated with an inconi- 
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parable vividness. It was hex own life, and yet seemed 
aDotber*^ wbo was hersdf and yet some one else. It seemed 
to her that all those desolate, turbid, dark, dangerous things 
began over agmn, doubly terrible, with a foreknowledge of each 
day's disconsolate end. 

Forgotten things and places plagued her and emerged 
terribly from her consciousness: rooms mid beds and walls, 
cities and streets and street>corners and public houses and 
dark halls that led to police courts; human beings and words, 
and catain hours and days and tears and cries; and all terrors 
and degradations and crimes, ali mockery and wild laughter — 
all this came back to her, and the past arose and lacerated her 
mind. 

It was like being in an inconceivably long shaft through 
which one had already passed. And now one was com- 
manded to retrace one’s steps and fetch something that one had 
> forgotten. One resisted desperately and struggled against the 
command, but in vain. One had to turn back to search for that 
forgottm thing without knowing what it was. And as one 
wandered along, a figure met one from the opposite direction, 
and that other figure was one’s very self. One was inclined to 
bdieve in a mirror and its image. But that other sdf was 
lacerated; its breast was torn open, and within it one saw the 
crimson Reaming of a naked heart. 

What wi[||^il!l> What did it all mean? 

She f^ back on the chair with a deq> moan, and covered 
hei^face with h^ hands. Oh, he should be made to pay 
dearfy fW it — that tormentor of hers. 

The darkness crept in and blotted out bar form. 


z 

Amadeus Voss said to Christian: “ I’ll tell you exactly Imw 
you feel. You are like a man who wants to harden him^ to 
Nhr cold, and suddenly strips off his garments; or like one who 
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lUB taivet drank whiskey nor even smdt it, and suddenly pours 
down a bottle of the vilest sort. But you are treeidng in ihe 
cold, and reeling from the liquor. And that is not the worst. 
The worst is that you feel a secret horror. And host could 
it be otherwise? The elements of whldi you are made are in 
bitter conflict with your will. You are full of horror and will 
not confess it to yoursdf. Your hands are touching a hundred 
things, dirty and common and ugly, that once did not so much 
as enter the circle of your life. Now you sit and look at your 
nails that are still wdl manicured. You look at them with 
disgust, and you cannot bring yourself to touch the glass that 
grea^ lips have touched and calloused hands have held. Yes, 
you are sorriest of all for your hands. And of what avail is 
the whole e^eriment so long as you feel sorry for your 
hands? Do you think you really lie on that bed and rest on 
that sofa? ” 

“ I believe I do, Amadeus.” 

“ You are wrong. When the nights are cold, is it really you 
who stir the fire in that stove? ” 

“ Who else? I’ve even learned how to do it.” 

“And is it 3mu who light the kerosene lamp, you whose 
lif^t pressure made the lustres in palaces to radiate? No, it 
is not your real self. Think of that smoky ceiling. How 
restless you must be, and how shaken by aversion! Can 
you really sleep there? And is not your aw^enihg g^tly? 
You go about among the poor, but your dothes are handsome; 
any one can see that a good tailor made them, and that they 
were pressed recently. It makes those pec^le grim^'and fed 
cheated, for in their eyes the greatest cheat is a rich man 
who apes the poor. ThQr will not take you seriously, fhoug^ 
you were to tlnow your whole fortune into the river or were 
to wander among them in rags. You only embitter them, and 
they take your mood for a deception ami a morbid whim. You 
don’t know them. You do not know the utter raggedness of 
their souls; you do not know what they have lacked and have 
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IMP IPmiiS l» lor (|eom9tioiis» mac kom 4 lmsr loitr ytNi 
ibr <lMr IlIttiOlWm «f ttaut ipcesslty. Yoo dp wt ttaow tibdr 
<**MNWtO, Par tbPbr oor thdr i^peedi, Apd they trH 

ipwPI, aprer ceoapcdiend dwt a nua can renoanoe dm vMdk 
it dip vtty Uaod of all tiieir lu^ and wbbes, the aaaence of 
dwk 4nam, dieir envy and thdr rancour. They tod for 
tm, trreo^, thirty years, to have breath and food in theic 
fadhr. And yon ei^t them to believe that aO you ask b 
a htfle breath and food-^you, to irhom they wore hithertt* 
but nawehas tieasts of burdm, you for whom they apd 
tibebr sons into mines and thdr daughters into the streets 
and homitals, for whom thdr lungs were corroded the 
fumes of meremy and the shavinp of sted, for adiom hundreds 
of thousands were sacrificed in the dumb beat of those daQy 
battles sddeh the prdetarian fights with capital, sacrificed 
as stokers and masons, weavers and smiths, glass-btowers and 
machine^mnds, all waj^slaves of your own? What do ym 
hope to aocomididi? With what powors of the spirit are yon 
redkiming? What ^pac» of time do you give yourself? Youaie 
bpt a gamester, nothing but a ^unester; and so far you am 
bat piayitv trilh counters, without knowing whether you wiS 
ever be able to redeen them.” 

^ A9 that yon say is tine,” Christian replied. 

«W«a, thm?” 

I tntmti IP otherwise than I am doing.” 

**Ket4i meek ago such a hmror of that place seized yon 
tlm yna Hod to the Hold Westminste* to spend the niidtii 
there.** a 

is frae^ Amadeus. How do you know it? ” 

niad that Do you want to smother yomr very 
aottt in Ihorim^ See to it that you leave a way of escape her 
Bfagebchalls, mother and son, will make 
yevr Hfis* mritaUe hell. If you fall into thdr snarea, yanll 
be epnm tM than smne poor devil in the hands of nrarers. 
fdn*Psi not daodved in regard to the charactor of that 
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cnmd? A cbjld would know wbat are after< I wfi 
you, Th^ and others like them—the longer you Kve irith 
them, the nearer will they bring you to despaiir.” 

“ I am not afraid, Amadeus," Christian safd. “ Ow thing 
I don’t understand,” he added gently,>“ and it is that you of all 
peot>le would deter me from doing wbat 1 fed to be ri^t and 
necessary.” 

Voss answered with intense passion. '‘You threw me a 
plank so that I mi^t save myself and reach the shore. Will 
you thrust me back into the abyss before I fed the Arm 
earth beneath my feet? Be what you really arel Don’t 
turn into a shadow before my very ^esl If you withdraw the 
plank, 1 cannot tell what will become of dther of us.” 

His face was horribly distorted, and his denched hands 
shook. 


XI 

In his increasing oppression and confusion of mind, sur> 
rounded by hostility, mockery, and unbelief, the face of Ivan 
Becker appeared to Christian like a beautiful vision. Suddenly 
he knew that in some sense be bad been waiting im Becker and 
counting on him. 

He was heavily burdened, and it seemed to him diat Becker 
was the one human being who could ease that burden. At 
times he was near despair. But whenever be thou^t of the 
words and the voice of Becker and those hours of the h«»g }nnht g 
of his present path— hours between darkness and dawti~4ds 
faith would retimi. 

To him Beebe’s word was the word of man, and 
eye the eye of the race; and the man himself one uptm whom 
one could cast all one’s own burdens and fetters and obstacles. 

That vision ffew dearer and clearer. Beciker became a 
figure with an abyss in his breast, an inverted heaven, hi 
which the tormenting and the heavy things of the world omdd 
be cast, and in whidi they became invisible. * 
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Be Best a tdi^m to Prince Wigoniewski requesting 
Becker's lyresent address. The rq>Iy informed him that, in all 
likelihood, Becker was in Geneva. 

Christian made aU preparations to go to SwiUwrland, 


zn 

Karen gave birth to a boy. 

At six o’clock in the morning she called Isolde Schirmacher 
and bade her go for the midwife. When she was alone she 
screamed so pierdngly that a young girl from a nei^bouring 
flat hastened in to ask what ailed her. This girl was the 
daughter of a Jewish salesman who went about the dty totting 
orders for a thread ndll. Her name was Ruth Hofmann. She 
was about sixteen. She had dark grey ^es and ash-blond 
hair that fell loose to her shoulders, where it was evenly 
clipped and made little attempts to curl 

Isolde in her haste had left the hall-door <4>en, and Ruth 
Hofmann had been able to enter. Her pale face grew a 
diade pain: when she caught sight of the screaming aitd writh- 
woman. She had never yet seen a woman in labour. Yet 
die grasped Karen’s hands and held them firmly in her own, 
and ^pdke to the sufiering woman in a sweet and soothing 
vdce until the midwife came. 

When Christian arrived, a cradle stood by Karen’s bed, and 
on its pillowB lay an unspeakably ugly little creature. I^ren 
nursed the child hersdf; but no maternal happiness was to 
be seen in her. A sombre contempt lay in the very way in 
wHdi die handled the infant. If it cried, she gave it to 
IdAde Schumacher. The odour of diapers filled the room. 

On the second day Karen was up and about again. When 
Christian came that evening, he found the widow Engd- 
sdhall and Ruth Hofmann. The widow Engelschall said diat 
she would take the child into her care. Karen cast an un- 
^eetain idance at Christian. The woman said in a loud tons: 
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** five tbMuand laariu tot the care of it, and emytUs^a 
aettied. What yoa seed is rest, and thm yon’D have 
it.” 

“ Fwr’s I’m concerned you can do what you please ” said 
Karen peevrahly, 

“What do you think, Herr WahnschfSe?” The widow 
Engelschall turned to Christian. 

He replied: “ It seems to me that a child should stay with 
its mother.” 

Karen gave a dry lau[di, in which her mother joined. Ruth 
Ijlofmann arose. Christian asked her courteously whether she 
had any request to make. She shook her head so that her 
hair moved a little. Suddenly she gave him her hand, a rM it 
seemed to Christian as though he had long known her. 

He had already told Karen that he was leaving the city to 
a time; but he postponed his departure a whole wedt. 


ztti 

The house was slowly turning in for the night. Heavy trades 
rattled on the street. Boys whistled piercingly. The outer 
door was closed thunderously. The walls shook with the 
tread of a hundred feet. In the yard some one was driving 
naUs into a box. Somewhere a discordant voice was 
Tumult arose from the public houses at the cmners. A 
bestial laut^ sounded from above. 

Cauistian opened the window. If was warm. Groups td 
workingmen came from Malmiier Street and scattaed. At olie 
comer there was a green-grocer’s shop. In front of it Stood 
an old woman with a lidless basket, in which there were dBrty 
vegetables and a d^ chicken with a bloody nedt. 
could see diese things, because the light of the street 
fdl on them. 

“lie’ll take the dhild for four thousand,” said i 

Surrfi^tiousty CSiristian glanced at the cradle. The 
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faotli Mpiiitod apad attracted Mm. “ You had better lEeq> it,** 
he said. 

Holloa times could be heard from the adjoining flat. Hof- 
mann had come home. He was talking, and a dear br^riah 
tidde answered him. 

Ihe dock tickA. Gradually the confused noises of the 
house blended into a hum. 

Karen sat down at the table and strung glass beads. Her 
hur had recent^ become even yellower and more touseUed; but 
hix features had a firmer modelling. Her face, no laagw 
swdlen and puffed fnun drinking, was slimmo* and sbowal 
purer tints. 

She loiAed at Christian, and, for a moment, she had an 
almost mad feeling; she yearned to know some yearning. It 
was like the glowing of a last ^rk in an extinguished char- 
coal stove. 

The ^rk crimsoned and died. 

You were going to tell me about Hilde Earstens and your 
foster-father, Karen,” Christian said persuasively. ‘‘You 
made a promise.” 

" For God’s sake, leave me alonel It’s so long ago I can’t 
remonber about it! ” She almost whined the words. She 
h^ her head between her hands and rested her elbows on 
her knees. Her sitting posture always had a boastful las- 
civiottaness. Ihus women sit in low public houses. 

Minutes passed. Christian sat down at the table fading her. 
“ I want to give the brat away,” she said defiantly. “ 1 can’t 
stand looking at it. Come across with the four thousand — do! 
1 can’t, 1 just can’t bear looking at it! ” 

” Rut strangau will let the child sicken and pahaps die,” 
said Christian. 

A grin, half coarse and half sombre, flitted across h<^ face. 
Then she grew pale. Again she saw that mirrored image of 
hmeif! it came from afar, from the very end of the abaft, 
shivered, and Christian thought she was add. He went 
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for a shawl and covered her Moulders. His gestttns* as he 
did so, had something exquisitely chivalrous about them. 
Karen asked for a cigarette. She smoked as one accustomed 
to it, and the way she held the cigarette and let the staoka roll 
out of her mouth or curl out from between pointed lips was 
also subtly lascivious. t* 

Again some minutes passed. She was evidently strug^ing 
against the confession. Her nervous fingers crushed one of 
the idass beads. 

ThMi suddenly she spoke: ‘‘There’s many that isn’t bom 
at all. Maybe we’d love them. Maybe only the bad ones 
are born because we’re too low to deserve the good ones. When 
1 was a little girl I saw a boy carry seven kittens in a sack to 
the pool to drown ’em. I was right there when he spilled them 
into the water. They struggled like anything and came up 
again and tried to get to land. But as soon as one of the 
little heads came up, the boy whacked at it with a stick. Six 
of ’em drowned, and only the ugliest of ’em managed to get 
into a bush and get away. The others that was drowned— 
they was pretty and dainty.” 

“ You’re bleeding,” said Christian. The broken bead had 
cut her hand. Christian wiped the blood with his handkerchief. 
She let him do it quietly, while her gaze was fixed on old 
visions that approached and receded. The t engine guch 

thA Christian dared scarcely breathe. Upon his 1^ hovered 
that strange, equivocal smile that always deceived mm con* 
cerning his sympathies. 

He said softly: “ You have something definite in mind tm, 
Karen.” 

“ Yes, I have,” she said, and she turned terribly pale. “ You 
wanted to know bow it was with Hilde Karstens and wiUr the 
cabinet-mako-. He was the man with whom my mother wte 
living at that time. Hilde was fifteen and I was thir tee n. Sh f 
and I was good friends, together all the time, even on 
dunes one night when the spring-tide came. The men wem 
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after bar. tcnrd, she ms pretty and sweet. But she 
bullied at ’em. She said: * When I’m eighteen I’m going to 
many a man— a real man that can do things; tiU then, just 
don’t bother me.’ I didn’t go to the dance at the ‘ Jug of 
BSsing’; I had to stay home and help motho* picfcle fish. 
That’s when it all Mhppened. I could never find out how Hflde 
Karstmis got to the mounds on the heath alone. Maybe dm 
went willin^y vrith the pilot's mate. It was a pilot’s mate; 
that’s all we ever knew about him. He was at the ’ Jug ’ for 
the first time that ni^t, and, of course, he wasn’t never seen 
again. It was by the mounds that be must have attacked 
her and done her the mischief, ’cause otherwise she wouldn’t 
have walked out into the sea. I knew Hilde Karsteos; she 
was deaerate. That evening the waves washed her body 
ashore. I was there. I thiew myself down and grasped her 
wet, dead hair. They separated me from her, but I threw 
myself down again. It took three men to get me back home. 
Mother locked me up and told me to sift lentils, but I junked 
out of the window and ran to Hilde’s house. Thty said she’d 
been buried. I ran to the church yard and looked for her 
grave. The grave-digger showed it to me far off in a cmaer. 
They looked for me all night and found me by the grave and 
dragged me home. Half the village turned out to see. Be- 
cause I’d run away from the lentils my mother beat me wHh a 
spade handle so tW my skin peeled from my fiesh. And wftiile 
1 lay there and couldn’t stir, she went to the schoolmaster, 
and they wrote a letter to the squire asking if he wouldn’t 
take me to work on the estate. The house was empty, and 
the cabinet-maker came into the kitchen where 1 was b^ng. 
He was drunk as a lord. He saw me.stretched out there Ity 
the hearth, and stared and stared. Then be picked me vp 
and carried me into the bedroom.” 

She stepped and looked about as though she were in a 
ftrknge i^ce at^ as though Christian were a menacing 
atianaet. 
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B/t tore ntjr chiiSiee, my ekirts as4 my bodios aad Idgr 
Uid eveiytbing, aod bands sbooii. In bis tyrts tbece 
was a sparkling like burning alcohol. And udiea I lay naked 
bsdbre him be stroked me ^th bis tremUing hands twer suid 
over again. I felt as if I’d have to scratch the brain out of his 
sktdlj but I couldn’t do nothing. I just delt paralysed, and 
n^ head as heavy as iron. If I get to be as old as a tree, IH 
nevo^ forget that man’s face ova- me that time. A person 
can’t forget things like that— never in this world. And as 
soon as ev«r 1 could stir again, be reeled in a comer and ieD 
down flat, and it was all dark in the room.” She gave a deep 
sigh. “That was the way of it. That’s how it started.” 

Christian did not turn his eyes from her for the ^adow of 
a mommt. 

“After that,” she went on, “people began to say, 'Lass, 
your ores are too bold.' Well, they was. I couldn’t tdl every* 
body why. The vicar drivelled about some secret shame and 
taming my soul to God. He made me laugh. When I wait 
into ser^dce on the estate, they grudged me the food 1 ate. 
I had to wait on the children, fetch wata, polish boots, dean 
rooms, run errands for the Madame. There was an overseer 
that was after me — a fellow with rheumy eyes and a hare^. 
Once at night when I got to my little room, there he was 
and grabbed me. I took a stone jug and broke it across 
his head. He roared like a steer, and everybody «•*««* hu r ryin g 
in— the savants and the master and the mistress. They aH 
screamed and bowled, and the oversea tcUs them a udiacldng 
lie about me, and the masta says: ' Out with you, you bag* 
ga^I ’ Well, why not, I thought. And that very nig^ I tied 
up my few rags, and off I was. But next nijdit I slttok hade, 
’cause I’d found no sbdta anywhae. I crept all aronad the 
house, not becaise I was tired or hungry, but to pay osd 
for nbat they'd done to me. I want^ to sk the hoose or 
fire and bum it down and have my revenge. But I dkSnl dtlt^ 
and I wandoed about the countrydde for three diQni, 
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i^mys (it idc^ cane baick n tbe boose. 1 just coiihlti’t sleep 
and Ed keqp soriog tbe 0re that 1 ought to have lit, and the 
house and stables daring ig> and the cattle burniQg and the 
bay dying md the beams smoking and the ringed dogs tuggh>g 
at their chains. And I could almost hear them addne — ^tbe 
dogs and tbe duldron urho’d tormented me so, and the mistress 
urito’d stood under the Christmas tree in a silk dress and given 
presents to everybody except to me. Oh, y«, I did get three 
apples and a handful o’ nuts, and then she told me to hurry 
and wash the stockings for Anne-Marie. But at last n^ 
strength gave out, wandering about that way and looking for 
a chance. The rural poUcenum picked me up and wanted to 
question me. But 1 fainted, and he couldn’t find out nothing. 
If only I’d set fire to that house, everything would have been 
different, and I wouldn’t have had to go with the captain when 
my mother got me in her claws again. I let him talk me into 
going for a blue velvet dress and a pair of cheap patent leather 
shoes. And I never heard till later about the bargain that 
mother’d struck with him.” 

With her whole weight she shoved the chair riie sat cm 
fartbear from the table, and bent over and rested ba forehead 
OB Hie table’s edge. “ O gee,” she said, absorbed by the horror 
of her fate, O gee, if I’d set fire to that house, I wouldn’t 
have bad to let everybody wipe their boots on me. If only I’d 
done HI It would have beai a good thing! ” 

SQently Christian looked down upon her. He covered his 
eyes with his hand, and the pallor of his face and hand was 


XIV 

On train between Basri and Geneva Christiaa teamed 
, front aOBte fctOow travellers that an attempt to a s sas sin ate Ivan 
Midbailovitdi Becker had been made in Lausanne. A student 
nained Sonya Granoffska had fired at him. 

*t3bristisa knew nothing of the events that explained the 
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deed. He neither read newspapers nor toc^ aay intereat in 
public events. He now asked some (piestions, and was told 
what all the world was talking about. 

The Matin of Paris had printed a series of articles that had 
caused intense excitement all over Europe, and had been widdiy 
reprinted and commented on. Th^ were signed by a certain 
Jegor Ub’tch, and consisted of revelations concerning the 
Russian revolution, its foreign committee, and the activitfes 
of the tmorists. They dragged evidence with so wide a net 
that they materially strengthened the case of the Russian state 
against the workingmen’s delegate Trotzky, vdio was then 
being tried at Petrograd, and thus contributed to his con- 
demnation. 

Jegor Ulitch remained in the background. The initiated as- 
serted that there was no such person, and that the name was 
the mask assumed by a traitor to the revolution. The Gattlois 
and the Geneva Journal published vitriolic attacks on the un- 
known writer. Ulitch did not hesitate to reply. To justify 
himself he published letters and secret docummits that vitally 
incriminated several leaders of the revolutionary party. 

With increasing definiteness the authorship of the MaJin 
articles was being assigned to Becker. The newspapers openly 
voiced this suspicion, and had daily reports of hiS stqiposed 
activities. During a strike of the dock-hands of Marseilles, he 
was said to have appeared at a strikers* meeting in the garb 
of a Russian pope; a report had it that he had addressed a 
humble letter to the Czarina, another that he had becesne an 
outcast fleeing from land to land, a third that be had succeeded 
in mediating between the Russian police and hts exiled country- 
men, and that hence the Westwn Powers, who were slavishly 
supine before Czarism, had somewhat relaxed ertid 
vigilance. > 

Yet Becko-’s very face remained a mystery and a souroii'of 
ennfution, and the knowledge of bis mere i|Mreutfea 

wide restlessness. 
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And Christian sought him. He sought him is Geneva, 
Lausanne, Nice, MarseQles. Finally he followed a hint that 
led him to Zhridh. There he happened to meet the Rusrian 
Coondllor of State Koch, who introduced him to sevaul of his 
compatriots. These finally gave him Becker’s address. 

XV 

I’ve never lost sight of you,” said Becker. “ Alexander 
Wiguniewski wrote me about you, and told roc that you had 
altered the conditions of your life. But his hints were equivo- 
cal; so I commissioned friends in Berlin to inquire, and their 
information was more exact.” 

Thqy sat in a wine room in an obscure quarter. The>' were 
the only guests. From the smoky ceiling hung the great 
antlers of a stag, to vriiich the electric bulbs had been fastened 
with an effect of picturesqueness. 

Becko: wore a dark litevka buttoned to his chin. He looked 
poor and ill; his bearing had a touch of the subtly fugitive. 
Smnetimes a sad quietude overspread his features, like the 
quietude of waves where a ship has gone down. In moments 
of silence his face seemed to become larger, and his gaze to be 
fixed upon an outn emptiness and an inner flame. 

Are you still in communication with Wiguniewski and 
tho— others? ” Christian asked; and his eyes seemed to 
express a delicate d^recation of the level impersonality of 
his own demeanour. 

Becker riioek his head. “ My old friends have all turned 
against me,” he relied. “ Inwardly I am still deeply at one 
with them; but I no longer share their views.” 

“ Must one absolutely share the views of one’s friends? ” 
Christian asked. 

Ves, in so for as those views express one’s central aim In 
lif^ The answer depends also on the degree of affection tihat 
masts among pewle. Tve tried tc win them over, but mv 
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strength failed me. Thejr simply don’t uotosmiHl. Now I no 
longer fed the urge to drake men and awaken them, unkiss 
some one flings bis folly at me in the form of a polemic, or 
unless 1 fed so close to one that any dissonance between us 
robs me of peace or wdghs upon my heart.” 

Christian paid less attention to the meaning of the words 
than to Becker’s enchanting intonation, the gentleness of his 
voice, the wandering yet penetrating glance, the morbid, 

Qrred face. And he thou^t: “ All that th^ say of bhn is 
false.” A great trust filled him. 


XVI 

One night, as they were walking together, Bedkor qtoke of 
Eva Sorel. “ She has attained an extraordinary position,” he 
said. “I’ve heard pecple say that she is the real rtiler of 
Russia and is having a decisive influence on European dipb- 
macy. She lives in incomparable luxury. The Grand B^e 
l^lesented to her the famous palace of Duke Biron of urrblessed 
memory. She receives ministers of state and fordgn atn> 
bassadors like a crowned sovereign. Paris and London reckon 
vdlh her, bargain with her, consult her. She will be heard of 
more and more. Her ambition is inconceivable.” 

“ It was to be foreseen that she would rise hi^ Christian 
remarked softly. He wanted more and more to talk to Becket 
about his own affairs and explain the errand on which he had 
come. But he did not find the right word. 

Becker continued: “ Her soul was bound to lose the harmony 
that rules her body so severdy. It is a natural process of 
compensation. She desires power, insight, knowledge of the 
obscure and intricate. She plays with the fate of and 
nations. Once she said to me, ‘ The whole world is but a 
heart.’ Well, one can destroy that single heart, wbid» is all 
humanity, in one’s own bosom. Ambition is but yiK>*bfir {o|m 
of despair; it will carry her to the outermost boundary of life. 
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Tlure idle will meet me and nmny otbers who have come to 
the same s|)Ot from another direction, and we shall dasp hands 
once ’nnwe.” 

They had reached the shores of the lake. Becker buttoned 
bis coat and turned tqi the collar. His voice sank almost to 
a wfai^ier. I saw her in Paris once crossing the floor in an 
<dd house. In either hand she bore a candelabrum, and in 
each candelabrum burned two candles. A brownish smcke 
came from the flames, a white veil flowed from her shoulders; 
an undreamed-of lightness took possession of me. Once when 
she was still appearing at the Sapajou, I saw her lying on the 
floor behind the stage, watching with the intensest scrutiny a 
^ider that was spinning its web in a crack between two boards. 
She raised her arm and bade me stand still, and lay there 
and observed the spider. I saw her learning of the spider, 
and 1 knew then the power of utter absorption that she had. 
I scarcely knew it, but she drew me into the burning circle of 
her being. Her unquenchable thirst for form and creation and 
unveiling and new vision taught me whom she called her masted 
Yes, the vdiole world is but a single heart, and we all serve 
but a single God. He and I together are my doom.” 

Christian thought restlessly: “ How can I speak to him? ” 
Bat the rigkt word did not come. 

The other day,” Becker said, “ I stood in a chapel, lost 
in the contemplation of a miracle-working image of the Motha 
of God, and thinking about the simple faith of the peqile. A 
few sick men and women and old men were kneeling there 
and ctosinng themselves and bowing to the earth. I lost myself 
in the features of the image, and gradually the secret of its 
power became dear to me. It was not just a painted piece 
of wood. For centuries the image bad absorbed the streams 
of pneiOBate prayer and adoration that had come to it from 
l3ie hearts of the weary and the heavy-laden, and it became 
fllM with a power that seemed to proceed from it to the 
fwdtfld and that was minmred in itsdf again. It became a 
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living organism, a meeting place between man and God. Rilleid 
with this thought, I looked again upon the old men and the 
women and the children there, and I saw the featores of the 
image stirred by compassion, and I also kneeled down in the 
dost and prayed.’* 

Christian made no commoit. It was not given him to ^re 
such feelings. But Becker's speedi and ecstatic expression and 
the great ^ow of his eyes cast a spell upon him; smd in the 
exaltation which he now felt, his purpose seemed more pos* 
sible to realize. 

Walking restlessly up and down in the inhospitable room of 
his hotel, he was surprised to hnd himself in an imaginary 
conversation with Becker, which drew from him an eloquence 
that was denied him in the presence of men. 

“ Hear me. Perhaps you can understand. I possess fourteen 
millions, but that is not all. More money pours in on me 
daily and hourly, and I can do nothing to dam the torrent. 
Not only is the money a vain thing to me, but an actual 
hindrance. Wherever I turn, it is in my way. Everything 
1 undertake appears in a false light on account of it. It is 
not like something that belongs to me, but like something that 
1 owe; and every human being with whom I q>eak explains 
in some way how and why I owe it to him or to another or to 
all. Do you understand that? ” 

Christian had the feeling that he was addressing the Ivan 
Becker of his imagination in a friendly, natural, and convincing 
tone; and it seemed to him that Ivan Becker understood and 
Improved. He opened the window, and caught sight of some 
stars. 

"If 1 distribute it I cause mischief,” he continued, and 
walked up and down again without articulating a sound. 
“That hM been proved. The fault is probably in the; I 
havmi’t the art of doing good or useful things vHth taaiaey. 
And it’s unpleasant to have people remind me whmwer 
‘You’ve got your millions behind you; whenever yon have 
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eooni^ of tUs, you can quit and go home.’ is the leason 
'nby evarytbing glides from my grasp and no ground is secure 
undeamy feet; this is the reason why 1 cannot live as 1 would 
live, nor find any pleasantness within myself. Th^efore re* 
lieve me of my miUiotts, Ivan Micbailovitch. Do with them 
whatever you wi^. If necessary we can go to a notary and 
mafeft out a deed of gift. Distribute the money, if you desire, 
feed the hungry, and relieve the suffering. 1 can’t do it; it 
repels me. 1 want to be rid of my burden. Have books 
printed or build refuges or bury it or waste it; only take the 
burden from me. Itran only use it to fill maws that afterwards 
show me their teeth.’' 

And as he spoke those words within himself, a serenity over- 
spread bis features. His smooth forehead, his deqp blue ores, 
his large and rather pallid cheeks, his healthy red lips, and 
the clean-shaven skin about them were all bathed in t^t new 
serenity. 

It semed to him that on the next day, when he wotdd see 
Becker, he mi^t be able to speak to him quite as he 
spoken to-night, or at least nearly so. 


xvn 

One passed through a little hall-way into a poorly fumi^ed 
room. 'There were several young men in this hall. One of 
these exdianged a few words with Becker, and then went 
away. 

“ It’s my bodyguard,” Becker explained, with a faint smile. 
“ But like all the others they distrust me. 'They’ve been or- 
dered not to lose sight of me. Didn’t you notice that we 
Were constantly shadowed out of doors? ” 

Otfistiaa shoidt his head. 

" When that unhai^y woman pointed her revolver at me in 
tausaime,” Becker went on, shivering, “ her lips flung the word 
* tAdtor ’ at me. 1 looked into the Uack muzzle and awaited 
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a valise that lay od the bed, looked about vaguely, pressed 
his mutilated hand to his coal, and murmured hastily, “ Lend 
me five ''hundred francs. 1 sp«it my last money at noon. 
Don’t be angry with me; I’m in a fearful hurry.” 

Mechanically Christian took out his wallet and gave Becker 
five bank-notes. The latter stammered a word of thanks and 
farewell, and was gone. 

Christian left the house fifteen minutes later in a bewildered 
condition. For hours he wandered in the valleys and on the 
hills around the city. He took the night train back to Berlin. 

During the many hours of the journey he felt very wretched 
in body and soul. 


xvni 

In his fiat he found many begging letters, one from his 
former valet, one from a Society for Succouring the Shelterless, 
one from a musicbn whom he had met casually in Frankfort. 
There was also a letter from the bank, requesting his sipiature 
^n an enclosed document. 

Next day Amadeus Voss asked for six thousand marks; the 
widow Engelschall, loudly lamenting that her furniture would 
be sold unless she met a promissory note, asked for three 
thousand. 

He gave and gave, and the act of giving disgusted him. In 
the lecture halls of the university they came to him — the 
merest strangers, the most indifferent persons. Wherever he 
appeared, evm> in an eating-house, people came to him and told 
him of their troubles, and were diffident or brazen, and begged 
or demanded. 

He gave and gave, and saw no end to it and no salvation in 
it, and fdt a leaden heaviness steal over him. And he gave 
and gave. 

He saw greed and expectation in every eye. He dressed him- 
self more plainly, he cut down his e^renditures to the barest 
nftessides; the gold towered up behind him like rolliitg lava, 
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and burned everything he touched. He ^ve and gave, and 
people asked and asked. 

And so he wrote to his father: “ Take my money from me! ” 
He was aware of the strangeness and the unheard-of nature 
of what he asked, so he accompanied his request with elaborate 
reasons and persuasive phrases. “ Assume that I have emi- 
grated and have been lost sight of, or that I live far away under 
a false name, or that through your fault or mine there had 
been a definite breach between us, that you had therefore re- 
duced my allowance to a minimum, but that my pride forbade 
my acc^ting even that, since I desire to stand on my own 
feet and live by the work of my hands. Or else imagine that 
1 had wasted my means, and hopelessly mortgaged the capital 
and interest still due me. Or, finally, imagine that you your- 
self had become in^overished, and were forced to withdraw 
all assistance from me. At all events, I want to live without 
indq)endent means. I have lost all pleasure in Jiving with 
them. It is hard, I know, to explain that to anyfine whd'has 
money and has never been without it. Do me this favour! 
First of all, dispose of the sums that are bailed in my name; 
next stop the income that has hitherto been paid out to me. 
The money is all yours, indisputably so. During our con- 
versation last year you gave me veiy«iclearly and justly to 
understand that I have always lived on the fruit of your 
labour.” 

Lastly he made the proposal to which he had referred in 
his imaginary conversation with Ivan Becker. “ If it wounds 
jrour sensibiMties to make a personal or practical use of the 
money which I am returning to you who gave it— use it to 
build orphanages, homes for foundlings, hospitals, institutiqps 
for the disabled, or libraries. There is so much misery in the 
world, and so much suffering that needs to be alleviated. I 
cannot do these things. They do not attract me; indeed, the 
very thought of them is disagreeable. I do not deny that this 
q>ecific inability argues a weakness in my character; so if you 
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determine to e3q;>atd the money tqmn charities, don’t do it 
in my name,” ‘ 

He ended thus: “ I do not know whether it even interests 
you to have me say that I think of you affectionatdy. Perhaps 
in your heart you have already cast me off and separated your- 
self from me wholly. If any bond is to continue to exist 
between us, it can only be, however, if you do not refuse me 
your help in this matter, which is, from one point of view, so 
difficult, and from another, so perfectly simple.” 

The letter remained unanswered. But several days after it 
had been sent, a friend of the Wahnschaffe family, Pastor 
Werner, called on Christian. He came both on a mission from 
the Privy Councillor and of his own inq>ulse. Christian had 
known him since childhood. 


SIX 

att(jw{yely the clergyman examined the room, the 
^abby, ugly furniture, the window shades bordered by sen- 
timental pictures, the dirty, white-washed walls, the dim, little 
lamp, the split boards of the flooring, the imitation leather 
of the sofa, the ch^t of drawers which was broken and which 
bore a cheap plaster flf Paris bust. A dumb yet fiery amaze- 
ment appeared on his face. 

I am asked to inform you,” Pastor Werner said, “ that 
your father is of course ready to comply with your 'request. 
What else, after all, can he do? But I need not conceal from 
you the fact that his anxiety about you is very grave, and 
that he finds your actions wholly incon^rehensible.” 

Christian answered a little in^tiently. “ I told him months 
ago that there wasn’t the slightest ground for anxiety.” 

“You must admit,” Wether objected gently, “that your 
latest plan does involve the question of your very existence. 
Have you taken up any occupation that secures you from 
need? ” 
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CbrisUaii replied that, as his father was awaxe, he urns 
definitdy prqiaring himself for a profession. The measure of 
his talent and success vas, of cowse, still in qumtion. 

“And until that profession begins to pay, what will you 
live on? ” the pastor asked “ Let me repeat to you the words 
which your father cried out at our last interview: ‘ Does he 
intend to beg? Or to accept gifts from the charitable? Or 
starve? Or trust to chance and false friends? Or take refuge 
in shady and dishonourable things, and yet be forced at last, a 
remorseful fool, to ask for that which he now casts aside? ’ 
1 have never in all these many years seen your father in such 
a state of mind, or heard him express such grief and such 
passion.” 

“ My father may calm himself,” Christian replied. “ Noth- 
ing of what he fears i$ likely to happen; nor jrhat, perhaps, 
»he hopes, namely, that I shall ask my patrimon^ back again. 
It is jss inconceivable as that the bird shoul|l^ return to the 
egg or the burning log to the tree whence it dwe.” 

“Then you did not intend to renouiice all pecuniary as- 
sistance at once? ” the pastor asked feelit^g his way farefully. 

“ No.” Christian hesitated. “ I supfime not. I’m not equal 
to that; not yet. One has to learn that. Itds a difficult thing 
and must be learned; and life in a great city would involve 
fatal and disturbing elements. Then, too, I have assumed cer- 
tain obligations; there are several people who have definitely 
been counting on my help. I don’t know whether thq^ could 
follow my own course. I haven’t in fact, any programme at 
all. What good would it do me? My great aim just now 
is to get into a situation that is clear and reasonable, and get 
rid of all sorts of stupid torments. I want to drop the burden 
of the superfluous; and everything is superfluous except what 
I and those few pe(q>le absolutely need on the most stringent 
estimate. But every supposed need, I think, can be reduced, 
until such gradual r^iunciation produces a profit.” 

“If T imderstand you correctly,” the pastor said, “it” is 
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your intention to retail]^ such a portion of your fortune as will 
secure you against actual need.” 

Christian sat down at the table and rested his head on his 
hand. “Yes,” he said softly. “Yes. But there the great 
difficulty arises. I cannot fix the boundary between necessity 
and superfluity in terms of money. Unhappily 1 was brought 
up amid conditions that make it bard for me to have a prac* 
deal opinion on this net basis. 1 lack a norm of whal is 
necessary and what is dispensable, and I lack it especially 
where others are concerned. You’ve understood nie quite 
rightly. I want to retain a part, but only a very small part; 
and I hate to bargain with m}rself over the exact amount. 
The whole question of mon^ is so absurd and trivial; it is 
only dragged in the wake of the really important things. 
One thing i|^couldn’t ensure; and that would be to invest 
a capital, however modest, and use the interest. Then I’d 
be a capita]isd||igain^ and back in the world of the protected. 
But what other Injf Is there? You’re an experienced man. 
Advise me.” 

The ^gyman fOn^ered. Fro^ dme to tinte he looked 
seardiingly at Christian, then he lowered his eyes and re- 
flected again. “ t am rather confounded by your words,” he 
confessed at last. “ Much that you say surprises me — no, 
everything — ^yet it also .seems to give me a Certain insist. 
Very ^fell then; you ask my advice.” Again he thought, and' 
again observed Christian. “ You renounce your personal for- 
tune as well as the income which the firm and femily have 
paid you. So far, so good. This renunciation will be officially 
acknowledged. I am also willing to believe that you will never 
ask back tehat you now renounce. The manner in which you 
bind yourself impresses me more than many solemn oaths 
would do. You are through with your past. That, too, will 
be re^yected on the other side. I understand the ^iritual 
pain caused you by the question as to what leeway you shotfld 
pwmit yoursdf in the matter of your personal and bodily 
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needs during the period on which you are entering, and which 
will be bitter and full of necessities for self-conquest. I 
understand that. The problem is one of inner delicacy, of 
spiritual modesty. To consider it runs coimter to your feel- 
ings and attitude. Yes, I understand that.” 

Christian nodded, and the pastor continued in a raised voice. 
“ Then listen to me. What I shall propose is subtle and 
difficult. It is almost like a game or a trick. You may re- 
member that I am chaplain of the prison at Hanau. I try to 
help the souls of the lost and the outcast. I study these peo- 
ple. I know their inmost motives, the darkness of their hearts, 
their frozen yearnings. I dare to assert that there is not one 
of them who cannot, in the hi^er sense, be saved, nor one 
whose heart will not be reached by simple words earnestly 
realized in-action. That awakens the divine spark, and the 
vision of such an awakening is beautiful. I serve my cause 
with all my strength, and the improvement an<f transformation 
of some of my flock has been so complete, that thqr have re- 
turned into society as new men, and bravely resisted ail temp- 
tations. I admit that success often d^nds on my ability to 
save them from immediate need. Here is my problem. 
Kindly people help; the state, too, though in ifs frugal man- 
ner, contributes. 'But it is not enough. How would it be if 
from the fortune which you are returning to your father a 
capital were to he deducted the interest of which is to be used 
for my discharged convicts ? Don’t draw back, but hear me out. 
This capital would be in good securities and would amoimt, 
let us say, to three hundred thousand marks. The interest 
would be in the neighbourhood of fifteen thousand marks. 
That would suffice. A great deal of good could be done with it. 
To touch or sell the securities would be a privilege reserved 
to you alone. From the capital itself you take in monthly or 
quarterly installments such sum or sqms as you need to live 
on. To draw and eiqiend the interest should be a privilege 
reserved to me and my successors. All these conditions m6st 
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be secured by legal means. The purpose, as you see, is a 
double one. First, the plan will effect a great and needed good; 
secondly, it furnishes an inherent norm and aim for you. Every 
iiuperfluous or thoughtless expenditure of yours jeopardizes a 
human soul; every frugality you practise is at once translated 
into concrete human weal. That gives you a point of orienta- 
tion, a line of moral action. It is, if 1 may call it so, an auto- 
matic moral mechanism. I judge that the independence you 
desire will be achieved in two or three years. Within that time 
you can hardly use up even one-tenth of the capital according 
to your present standard of life. Of course, even this plan 
involves a problem for you, but it is a problem that would, 
I think, attract you. You don’t have to think of my hu- 
manitarian aims. I know that in your letter to your father 
you expressed your dislike of such aims, a dislike which I have 
no means of understanding. But I could tell you thinp and 
relate drcumgillinces that would show you how the subtlest 
fibres of hum^ty are poisoned, and what a sacred duty it is 
to plough up the spiritual soil in my particular little field. If 
you could once see face to face some of these men restored to 
freedom and hope, your heart would lie won for my cause. 
It is such visible evidence that instructs and converts.” 

*' You have too high an opinion of me,” Christian said, 
with his old, equivocal smile. “ It’s always the same. Every- 
body overestimates me in this respect and judges me wrongly. 
But don’t bother about that, and don’t ask about it. It 
■ibesn’t matter.” 

“ And what answer do you make to my prcposal? ” 

Christian lowered his head, and said: “ It’s a nice little trap 
that you are setting for me. Let me consider it a moment. 
I am to feed, one might say, on my own charity. What a hor- 
rible word that is-4Kd>arity. And by feeding on it mysdf 1 , 
of coarse, diminish it,^ And that, you .think, will constitute 
a sort of moral gymnas^c for me, and make it easier to realize 
my purpose— ” 
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“ Yes, tbat was wbat, since you have chosen this path, I 
had in mind.” 

“ Well, if I disappoint you, you will have nothing to regret 
but your own modesty,” Christian continued, with a peculiarly 
mocking expression. *'You could ask twice or even three 
times the sum you named, and I would probably or, rather, 
assuredly not refuse. For into whose pockets the millions go 
that I refuse, is a matter I care little about. Why don’t you 
do that and thus decrease your own risk? ” 

“ Is your question inspired by distrust of the cause I rqp< 
resent? ” 

“ I don’t know. Answer it, if you don’t mind.” 

“ I’ve explained the situation to you. The circumstances 
themselves are the guide to what I can and ou^t to ask for. 
On the one hand there is an urgent need. On the other hand 
there are definite considerations that not only set a natural 
limit, but forbid my using this opportunity in spcb a way as to 
give a handle to the malicious and quarrelsome.” 

Christian continued his purely argumentative resistance. 

Do you think it means anything to me or attracts me to know 
that you will give some discharged criminal, whose moral 
nature you think you have saved, one or two hundred marks 
to start life anew? That doesn’t mean a thing to me. I don’t 
know those men. I don’t know how they look or act or talk 
or smell, or wbat they’ll do with the money, or whether it will 
really be of service to them. And since I don’t know that, 
the arrangement has no meaning to me.” ’ 

Pastor Werner was taken aback. “ To be sure,” he replied. 
“ But 1 do know them, you see.” 

Christian smiled again. “We’re very differently consti> 
tuted; we neither think nor act alike.” Suddenly he lodcfed 
iq>. “ But I’m not making these objections 46 create difficulties. 
Quite the contrary. You persi^ly ^ me fm assistance 
and I personally rendo: it. la rel^ you do me the 
service of acting as my paynuister and sboi|^g me how to 
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solve nqr probkm. 1 hope jroa wUl have no reason to com- 
I^ain.” 

“ Tbm yon do consent and 1 may proceed to make definite 
arrangements? ” the clergyman asked, half delighted and half 
doiAttful still. 

Christian nodded. “ Go ahead,” he said. Make 
arrangements seem best to you. It’s all too trivial to bother 
about.” 

" What do you mean by that exactly? ” Wem«: asked, just 
as Eva had once, between lau^ter and amazement, asked 
his meaning. “ A while ago you also said that what was really 
important was dragged down by these mattars of mon^. 
What is the truly important thing to you? ” 

“ I can’t explain that to you. But I feel the triviality of 
all this. All I am doing is the merest beginning, and every- 
one overestimates it absurdly and makes a mountain of this 
moldiill. I haven’t reached the real difficulty yet. And that 
will consist in earning back all one has given away — earning 
it back in another manner, and so, above all, that one does not 
feel one’s loss.” 

“ Strange,” murmured the pastor. “ It is strange. To bear 
you talk, one would think you were discussing a sporting 
event or a matter of barter.” 

Christian laughed. 

The pastor came up to him and laid a hand on 1 ^ shoulder. 
His eyes were serious as be asked: “ Where is the woman whom 
3mu . . . have taken in? ” 

, Christian’s reply was a gesture in the direction of Earmt’s 
flat 

• A thoui^t that was strange and new seemed to fla^ into 
the dergyntan’s mind. “ Then you don’t live with her? ” His 
voice sank to a s^hitoff. “ You are not living together? ” 

“ No,” Christian kipwem^ with a frown. “ Certainly not.” 

the pastor’s atm diit^pedf!' Thae came a long silence. Then 
he ^M&e agsbit Your father is stricken to the heart by a 
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feeling as though several people whom he loves had succumbed 
to the same disease. He tries to hide his emotion, but be 
doesn’t succeed. Before he had any reason to be anxious about 
you, he once spoke to me of your sisto: Judith. He used the 
expression, ‘ self>degradation.’ He described her as afflicted 
by a perverse impulse toward self-degradation.” 

Christian swept the matto: aside with a vivid gesture. “ Oh, 
yes, Judith! She flings a trivial challenge at the world. That’s 
no self-degradation. She's curious as to how far she dare go, 
how far others will go for her, and what the upshot will be. 
She confessed as much to me. She’ll plunge into water and be 
affronted because it’s wet; she’ll go through fire in the hope 
that it won’t burn her. After her experiment she’ll hate 
both fire and water. No, I have nothing in common with 
that.” 

“You speak very harshly for a brother,” the pastor said 
with gentle reproacbfulness. “ However that may be, this new 
trouble has wounded your father to the very core. He feels 
that all his life’s effort is being negated from within, and that 
the fruit of all his toil is rotting in his hands. He stood on 
the very peaks of success. What does it mean to him now? 
His own fle.sh and blood rises up against him. His hand 
seemed blessed; he feels it withering now. His wealth carried 
him to a very groat height. Now he is lonely there, and the 
son who, above all others, should rejoice in that station, turns 
from him, and fills him with a feeling for which he knows 
no name but shame and disgradb.” 

Christian did not answer. He seemed quite indifferent. 
Werner continued: “ I ask you to consider the social structure 
of mankind. Cruelty and force may seem to cling to it, yet 
there is something infinitely delicate and venerable within. 
You mi^t liken it to a tree, deep-rooted in the earth, expanding 
in the air with many branches and twigs, buds and blossoms. 
It has come to be through some action of God, and no one 
should contemn it.” 
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“ Why do you tell me that? ” Cbristiau asked, with a subtle 
withdrawal of himself. 

“ Because your father suffers. Go to him, and eaplain your> 
self and your ways. You are his son; it is your duty.” 
Christian shook his head. “ No,” he answered. “ 1 cannot.” 
“ And your mother? Do I have to remind you of her too? 
I did not think 1 should have to admonish you in her name. 
She waits. All her days are one long waiting.” 

Once more Christian shook his head. “No,” he said, “I 
cannot.” 

The pastor buried his chin in his hollow hand au<i looked 
dully at the floor. He left with divided feelings. 


Crammon desired a friend, llie one who was lost could 
never be replaced. The hope of winning him back still 
smouldered within, but the empty space in his bosom was 
desolate and chill. To install a lodger there seemed wise and 
would be stimulating. 

Franz Lothar von Westemach had the first claim the 
place. They had agreed by letter to meet at Franz lA)thar’s 
country house in Styria, so at the beginning of spring Crammon 
left Vienna. At Numberg he left in the lurch a certain hand* 
some Miss Herkinson in whose car he had traveiled from Spa. 

To an acquaintance whom, by a mere chance, he met in 
the dining-car, he said, “ I can no longer bear the noise that 
young people always make. The subdued and clarified at- 
tracts me now. The fifth decade of our lives demands milder 
ways.” 

Crammon found Franz Lothar in the thick of a mental 
straggle. His siijifnr Qementine wanted him to get married. 
Laug^g and yet hel|)less, he confided the state of affairs to 
Crammon. His sister had picked out a girl of excellent family, 
and was sure that the alliance would have a wholesome in* 
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fluence oa Eer brother’a career, as wdl as on his uncertain 
and idle way of life. All preliminaries had been arranged, and 
the parents of the yoiug lady bad intimated their full ap- 
proval. 

Crammon said; “ Dcm’t let them take you in, my son. The 
affair can have none but a disgraceful outcome. I do not 
know the girl in question personally. But she is a vampire. 
Her ancestors were among the most infamous robber kni^ts 
of the Middle Ages. Later they came into conilicl with the 
empire on account of cruelty to their serfs. You can imagine 
what your future would be.” 

Franz Lpthar was highly amused. Crammon’s rage at the 
thought of being robbed of this friend too, in the same old 
stupid way, was positively rabid and passed all the bounds 
of decency. He treated Clementine with embittered silence. 
If any dispute arose, he barked at her like an angry dog. 

Franz Lothar’s own indecision and fear of change saved 
Crammon from further conflicts. He simply informed his 
disappointed sister one day that he was thoroughly unpre- 
pared for so important a step, and begged her to break off 
the negotiations. 

This turn of affairs satisfied Crammon, but brought him no 
definite peace of mind. He wanted to prevent the possibQity 
of a similar assault on his contentment. The best thing seemed 
to be to marry off Clementine herself. It would not be easy. 
She was no longer in her first youth; site had had her ex- 
periences and kn^w her world; she possessed a dear vision and 
a sharp undostanding. Great care would have to be taken. 
He looked about in his mind for a candidate, and his dioice 
fen on a man of considerable wealth, distii^shed ancestry, 
and spotless rotation, the Cavaliere Moritfiy He had made 
his acquaintance years ago throu^ friends if Trieste. 

He took to cultivating Clementine's sodety. Fragrant little 
anecdotes of married bliss and unstQled longing and cosy house- 
holds flowed from his lips. He found her very receptive. He 
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dropped, as though casually, intimations of his frioidship with 
an uncommonly distinpished and able Italian gentleman. He 
built vp the character with an artist’s care, and turned the 
excellent cavaliere into a striking figure. Next he wrote to 
Morini, feigned de^ concern for his well-bdng, recalled the 
memory of hours thq^ had passed together, pretended a great 
longing and a desire to see him again, and inquired after his 
plans. So^aoon as the correspondence flourished it was not 
difficult to mention Clem«itine and praise her admirable 
qualities. 

Morini nibbled at the bait. He wrote that he would be in 
Vienna in May, and would be charmed to meet Crammon there. 
He added that he dared scarcely hope to meet the Baroness 
von Westemach at the same time. Crammon thought, “ The 
old idiot! ” but he persuaded Franz Lothar and Clementine to 
promise to join him in Vienna. The plan succeeded; Morini 
and Qementine liked each other at once. Crammon said to 
her: “ You have charmed him wholly.” And to him: “ You 
have made an ineffaceable impression on her.” Two weeks later 
the betrothal took place. Clementine seemed to revive and was 
full of gratitude toward Crammon. What he had planned, 
hardly with the purest intentions, became an imalloyed blessing 
to her. 

Crammon bestowed upon himself the recognition be held 
to be his due. His action was as useful as any other. He 
said: “ Be fruitful and multiply! 1 shall be the godfather of 
your first-born. It goes without saying that I shall celebrate 
that event with a solemn feast.” 

Furthermore he said: “ In the records of history I ^11 be 
known as Bernard the Founder. Perhaps 1 am mysdf the 
remote ancestor^ a race destined to fame — a race of kings. 
Who can tell? (In that case my far descendants, whom God 
protect, will havfi every reason to regard me with veneration.” 

But all this was but the decq>tive flash of a fleeting mood. 
The worm of doubt burrowed in his mind. The future seemed 
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black to bim. He prophesied war and revolution. He took 
no joy in himself or in his deeds. When he lay in bed and 
the lights were out, he felt surrounded by troc^s of evils; 
and these evils fou^t with one another for the chance to 
lacerate him first. Then he would close his eyes, and sigh 
deeply. 

f^raulein Aglaia became aware of his depression, and ad- 
monished him to pray more industriously. He thanked her 
for her counsel, and promised to follow it. 


axt 

The sweetishly luring waltz arose. Amadeus Voss ordered 
chanq)agne. “ Drink, Lucile,” he said, “ drink, Ingeborg! Life 
is short, and the flesh demands its delict; and what comes 
after is the horror of hell.” 

He leaned back in his chair and compressed his lips. The 
two ladies, dressed with the tjrpical extravagance of t^e Berlin 
cocotte, giggled. “ The dear little doctor is as ctazy as they’re 
made,” one of the two said. “What’s that rot he’s talking 
again? Is it meant to be indecent or gruesome? You never 
can tell.” 

The other lady remarked dqtrecatingly: “He’s bad a won- 
derful dinner, he’s smoking a Henry Clay, he’s in charming 
conqpany, and he talks about the horror of hell. You don’t 
need us nor the Esplanade for that! I don’t like such ex- 
pressions. Why don’t you pull yourself together, and try to 
be normal and good-natured and to have a little spirit, eh? ” 

They both lauded. Voss blinked his eyes in a bored way. 
The sweetishly luring waltz ended with an unexpected crash. 
The naked arms and shoulders, the withering faces of young 
men, the wrinkled corruption of faces more aged— all blended 
in the tobacco fumes into a glimma* as of mother of pearl. 
Visitors to the city came in from the street. They stared into 
the dazding room half greedily and half p^lexed. Last of 
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all a young girl entered and remained standing at the door. 
Amadeus Voss jumped up. He had recognized Johanna 
Schuntag. 

He went up to her and bowed. Taken by surprise she 
smiled with an eagerness that she at once regretted. He asked 
her questions. She gave a start, as though something were 
snapping within her, and turned cold eyes upon him. She 
shuddered him in memory of her old shudders. Her face 
was more unbeautiful than ever, but the charm of her whole 
personality more compelling. 

She told him that she had arrived two days ago. At present 
she was in a hotel, but on the morrow she would move to 
the house of a cousin near the Tiergarten. 

“ So you have rich relations? ” Voss said tactlessly. He 
smiled patronizingly, and asked her how long she intended 
to stay in this nerve-racking city. 

Probably fiiroughout the autumn and winter, she told him. 
She added that she didn’t feel Berlin to be nerve-racking, only 
tiresome and trivial. 

He asked her whether he would have the pleasure of seeing 
her soon, and remaiked that if Wahnschaffe knew she was 
here, he would assuredly look her up. 

He talked with an insistent courtesy and worldly coolness 
that had apparently been recently acquired. Johanna’s soul 
shrank from him. When he named Christian’s name she grew 
pale, and looked toward the stairs as though seeking help. In 
her trouble the little nursery rhyme came to her which was often 
her refuge in times of trouble: “ If only some one kind and 
strqng, would cqpie this way and take me along.” Then she 
smiled. “Yes, I want to see Christian,” she said suddenly; 

“ that is why I have come.” 

“And I? ” Voss asked. “What are you going to do with 
me? Am 1 to be discarded? Can’t I be of assistance to you 
in any way? Couldn’t we take a little walk together? There’s 
a good deal to be discussed.” 
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Nothing that I know of,” Johanna replied. She wrinkled 
her for^ead like one 'ndio was hdpless and at bay. To get 
rid of the burden of his insistence courteously, she promised 
to write him; but she had scarcely uttered the words when 
they made her very unhappy. A promise had something very 
binding to her. It made W feel a victim; and the tmcanny 
tension which this man caused her to feel paralyzed her will, 
and yet had a morbid attraction for her. '(r 

Voss drove home in a motor car. . His mind was filled by 
one gnawing, fiaring thought: Had she been Christian’s mis- 
tress or not? From the moment he had seen Johanna again, 
this question had assumed an overwhelming importance in 
his mind. It involved possession and renunciation, ultimate 
veracity and deceit; it involved inferences that inflamed his 
senses, and possibilities that threatened to be decisive in his 
life. He fixed his thoughts upon the image of Johanna’s face, 
and studied it like a cabalistic document. He argued and 
analysed and shredded motives and actions like a pettifogger. 
For his darkened life had again been entered by one who caused 
strange entanglements and enchainments and focused all de- 
cisions in one point. He felt the presage of storms such as he 
had not ever known. 

Next morning, when he came from his bath and was about 
to sit down to breakfast, his housekeeper said to him: 
“ Fr&ulein Engdschall is here to see you. ^e’s in the sitting- 
room.” 

He swallowed his chocolate hastily and went in. Karen 
sat at a round table, and looked at photographs that were lying 
on it. They all belonged to Christian and were picture^ of 
friends, of landscapes and houses, of dogs and horses. 

Karen wore a very simple suit of blue. Her yellow hair 
was hidden by a grey felt bat adorned by a silk riband. Her 
face itas thin, her skin pale, ha- eipression sombre. 

She disdained to use any introductory turns ef speech and 
said: “ I’ve come to ask you if you know aUtiit tldngs. He 

4 
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might have told you first; he didn’t tdl me till yesterday. 
So you d<Hi’t know? Wdl, you couldn’t have done nothiiog 
about it either. He’s given away all his mon^. All the money 
he had, he’s given to his fath». The rest too, that came in 
by the year, I don’t know how many hundred thousands — 
he's refused that too. He kept his claim to just a little, — ^not 
much more th^n to keep from starving, and, by what he told 
me, he can’t use that the way he wants to. And you know 
how be Is; he won’t change. It’s just like when the sextun’s 
through ringing the church bell; you can’t get back the soimd 
of the chiming. It makes me feel h’ke screaming, like just l}ring 
down and screaming. I says to him: ‘ My God, what’ve you 
gone and done? ’ And he made a face, as if he was surprised 
to sec any one get excited over a little thing like that. And 
now I ask you: Can he do that? Is it possible? Does the 
law allow it? ’’ 

Amadeus was quite silent. His face was ashen. Yellow 
^arks leaped bdiind his lenses. Twice he passed his hand 
over his mouth. 

Karen got up and walked up and down. “ That’s the way 
things are,” she muttm'ed, and with grim satisfaction her ayes 
wandered about the elegant room. “First on the box and 
then in the dirt. That’s the way it is. Far’s I’m concerned 
1 could make my bargain now — if only it’s not too late. May- 
be it is, ma)d)e I’ve waited too long. Well see. Anyhow, 
what good’s the money to me? Maybe I’d better wait a 
while longer.” She st^ed to the oth» side of the table, and 
cau^t sig^t of a photograph wMch she had not yet seen. It 
was a picture of Frau Wahnschaffe, and showed her in full 
evening dress, wearing her famous rope of pearls which, though 
slung twice, htmg down over her bosom. 

Karen grasped the picture, aUd regarded it with raised brows.i 
“ Who’s this? Looks like him. His mother, I suppose. Is it 
his mothdf? Voss’s only answer was a nod. In greedy as- 
tonishment sbeijlent on: “ Look at those pearls! Can th^ be 
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real? Is it possible? Why, th^ must be the size of a baby’s 
fistl ” In her pale eyes there was a hot glow; her wicked 
little nether tee& gnawed at her lip: “ Can I keep this? ” she 
asked. Voss did not answer. She looked about hastily, 
wrapped the photograph in a piece of newspaper and slid it 
under her jacket. “Good Lord, man, why don’t you say 
something? ” She dung the question at Voss brutally. “ You 
look like hell. But don’t you think I feel it too? More than 
you perhaps. You got legs of your own to stand on like the 
rest of usi ” She gave a cynical laug^, glanced once more 
at Voss and at the room, and then she went. 

For a while Voss sat without moving. Again and again he 
passed his hand over his mouth ; then he jumped up and hurried 
into the bedroom. He went to the dressing-table on which lay 
the precious toilet articles that Christian had left behind him — 
gold-backed brushes and combs, gold-topped flasks, gold cases 
and boxes for salves and shaving powder. With feverish haste 
Voss swept these things into a heap, and threw them into a 
leather hand-bag which he locked and secured in a closet. 
Then he went back to the sitting-room, and paced up and 
down with folded arms. His face shrunk more and more like 
the faces of the dead. 

Then he stood still, made the sign of the cross, and said: 
“ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 


xxn 

An old-fashioned phaeton was waiting at the station. 
Botho von Thiingen got into it. He wrapped his ‘feet in the 
carriage robes, for the evening was cool and the drive to the 
manor house long. The road passed straight across the flat 
Brandenburg plain. 

Botho sat ri^dly erect in the carriage and thou^t over the 
coming interview with the baron, his grandfa^MH', who had 
summoned him. Herr von Grunow-Reckenhausen of Recken- 
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bausen was the head of the family, final judge in all con- 
troversies and court of last appeal. His sentences and com- 
mands were no more to be disputed than those of the king. 
His sons, his sons-in-law, and his grandsons trembled before 
him. 

The ramifications of the family spread far and wide. Its 
members were in the government and in the Reichstag; they 
were general officers in the army, landed proprietors, industrial 
magnates, superior deaconesses of the state church, govonors 
of provinces, and judges in the higher courts. On the oc- 
casion of Bismarck’s death, the old baron had retired from 
public life. 

Black and verging upon ruin, the manor house arose in its 
neglected park. Two great Danes growled as they emerged 
from the entrance hall, which was illiuninated by candles. The 
rather desolate hall in which Botho faced his grandfather at 
supper was also lit by candles. Everything about the house 
had a ghastly air—the shabby wall-hangings, the cracked and 
dusty stucco of the ceilings, the withered flowers on the table, 
the eighteenth century china, the two dogs who lay at the 
baron’s feet, and not least the old baron himself, whose small 
head and oblong, lean, malicious face bore a resemblance to 
the later pictures of Frederick the Great. 

They remained in the hall. The baron sat down in an 
armchair by the fire. A silent, white-haired servitor threw logs 
into the firq>lace, cleared the table, and withdrew. 

“ On the first you are going to Stockholm,” the old gentle- 
man declared, and with a moan wrapped his plaid shawl tighter 
about him. “ I've written to our ambassador there; his father 
was an old friend and fraternity brother of mine, and he 
will be sure to befriend you. So soon as you return to Berlin, 
be sure to call on the secretary of state. Give him my regards. 
He knows me well; we were in the field together in the year 
’seventy.” 

Botho cleared his throat. But the old baron neither desired 
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aos expected aa intemipticm. He coDtimied: “ Your axrtber 
aod 1 have agreed diat irovv eugagemeut is to be officially 
aonouQced within a few days. Things have dragged on long 
enough. Next winter you two are to many. You are in ludi, 
my boy. Not only has Sophie Aurore a princely estate and a 
million in cash, but she’s a beauty of the first order, and a 
racy one to boot. By Gad, sir, you hardly deserve that, and 
you seem hardly to appreciate it.’' 

“I feel very close to Sophie Aurore, and love her very 
dearly,” Botho replied diffidently. 

“ You say that, and you look as nervous as a cat when it 
thunders.” The old gentleman was irate. “ That sort of 
effeminate and sentimental twaddle is sickening. We weren’t 
debating whether you loved her or not, and T didn’t ask you. 
It would be much more pertinent to ask you about your recent 
conduct. And if 1 did, the best thing you could do would be 
to observe silence in seven languages, as the late lamented 
Schleiermucher used to say. You ran after a dancing woman, 
wasted a fortune, and almost missed the proper moment for 
entering upon your career. Well, I understand that. Mad- 
ness, of course. But I was young once. Wild oats. But that, 
as I am told, you consort with filthy proletarians, ^nd your 
nights in God knows what dens, and frequent meetings of the 
Salvation Army — that surpasses both belief and decency. 1 
thought I’d let those things be, but you have a trick of rousing 
one’s gall. What I wanted to do was this: to give you definite 
directions and get a definite answer.” 

“ Very well. My answer is that I can neither go to Stock- 
holm nor marry Sophie Aurore.” 

The old baron almost flew out of his chair. “ What ? 

You ? I don’t 1 ” He grew inarticulate. 

“ I am already married.” 

“ You are already . . . already . . . whatl ” 
The old man, greenish pale, stared at his ^randKcm, and col- 
lapsed in his chair. 
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" I bave married a gbrl whom I seduced three years ago< 
She was the daughter of my landlady. You know what life 
is like. After a night of revelry I came back to my rooms 
rather drunk and morally insensitive. The girl was a seam* 
stress in a fashionable tailoring establishment. It was early 
mqming and she was on her way to work. I drew hw into 
my room. When she gave birth to my child, I was far away, 
and had long forgotten the incident. Her parents disown^ 
her; the child was boarded out and died; the girl herself sank 
lower and lower. It’s a common enough story. Through an 
unescapable dispensation of fate 1 met her again two months 
ago, and learned of all the wretchedness riie had gone through. 
In the meantime ray views of life had undergone a radical 
change, chiefly through my n;teeting a . . . peculiar per- 
sonality. I did my duly. I know that I have lost everything — 
my future, my happiness, the love of my mothor and oqt 
betrothed, the advantages of my birth, the respect of my equals. 
But I could not do differently.” 

The young man’s firm and quiet words seemed to have 
turned the baron to stone. The bushy eyebrows almost IM 
the eyes beneath; the bitter mouth was but a cavern between 
chin and nose. “ Is that so? ” he said after a while in the 
wheezing pipe of age. “ Is that so? You come to me with a 
fait aicotnpU and with one of a particularly loathsome sort. 
Wdl, well. I haven’t any desire to bandy words with a God 
damW fool. The necessary stq» will be taken. All support 
will be withdrawn from you, and you will be put under lock 
and key where you belong. Fortunately there are madhouses 
in Prussia, and I am not quite without influmice. It would be a 
nice spectacle, would it not, a Botho Thiingen publicly wallow- 
ing in the gutter? A new triumph for the Jewish press! Yes, 
no doidrt. I needn’t stt^ to remark that we are strangers from 
this day on. You need mcpect no consideration under any 
drcta ns tan c es. Unfbrtunatdly I must endure your presence to 
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the house to-night. The horses are too tired to drive back to 
the station.” 

Botho had arisen. He passed his hands several times over 
his reddish blond hair. His freckled face had a sickish pallor. 
“ I can go on foot,” he said. But he listened and heard the 
downpour of rain, and the thought of the long tramp frightened 
him. Then he said: “ Are you so sure of your own righteous- 
ness? Do you feel so utterly sure of all you have and do and 
say? I don’t deny that your threats frighlen me. I know 
that you will try to carry them out. But my conviction cannot 
be changed by that fact.” 

The baron’s only answer was a commanding gesture toward 
the door. 

In the room which had been prepared for him, Botho sat 
down at a table, and by the light of a candle wrote with 
feverish intensity; 

“ Dear Wahnschaffe: — My difficult task is accon^lished. 
My grandfather sat before me strong as a cliff; I re- 
ceived bis verdict like a shaking coward. Thz fieriest 
emotions turn into li« before these inexorable souls, whose 
prejudices are their laws and whose caste is their fate. Ah, 
their courage in living themselves out: Theii iron souls and 
foreheads! And I, on the other hand, I am the redu^tio ad 
absutdi/m of my lacc; I am a prodigal son from lop to toe. 
Somewhere I road about a man who overcame Gou thiough 
the strength of his utter weakness. This sombre landscape, 
this rigid northern world— what could it produce as an ad- 
versary of that old Torquemada of high lineage but an hys- 
terical revolutionary like myself? 

” My childhood, my boyhood, my youth, these are but 
paragraphs in a heartless tract on the art of seeming what 
one is not, of striving for what is without worth. 1 
knew as little about myself as the nut’s k«mel knows 
of the nut. I idled and drank and gambled, and made 
a prostitute of time itself, which bad to please me or en- 
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dure my bate. We were all blind and deaf and unfeeling. 
But it is a crime to gain sight and hearing and a heart. I met 
Sophie Aurore and loved her. But I loved her imperfectly, 
for I was a man with crippled senses. One is supposed to 
sow one’s wild oats, as you know; and one is stq>pos^ to do 
that before uniting one’s life with a being whose image and 
memory should be too sacred to be dragged through vice and 
dirt. But some fate in this mad world brought me under the 
influence of Eva Sorel. For the first time I learned what a 
woman truly is and what her significance may be. It helped 
me to understand Sophie and to feel what I must be to her. 

“And then I saw you, Christian. Do you recall the day 
when you read those French verses to Eva and the others? 
The way you did it forced me to think of you for days and days. 
And do you remember how in Hamburg you broke the silver 
handle of the whip with which Eva had struck your friend’s 
face? The scales dropped from my eyes. I remained on your 
track; I sought every (^portunity of bang near you. You did 
not know it. When you disappeared I looked for you. They 
told me you were in Berlin, and I sought and at last found 
you, and under what conditions? My soul was so terribly full 
that neither then nor later could I explain to you the ine;q)li- 
cable mystery and strange magnetism that drew me to you. 
To-day 1 had to speak out to you, and the words that I address 
to you give me strength. 

“ I need consolation. I love Sophie Aurore and I shall 
love her till I die. The letter of parting which I had 
to write her was the bitterest thing in all my useless 
and mistaken life. She has not answered it. I have 
broken her life and trodden on her heart, but I have saved 
another life and kept another heart from despair. Have 1 done 
right? When people used to talk of sacrificing oneself for a 
cause or for another human being, it always seemed empty 
verbiage to me. Since I have known yoii, the thou^t has ac- 
quired a deqply serious significance. All this may sotmd 
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strange to you and even discordant. You do not brood nor 
take yourself spiritually to task; and that is the incompre- 
hensible thing about you. Yet I know none but you whom 
I would moke the arbiter of my conscience and whom I would 
ask; Have I done right? ” 


30011 

The latdi must have been left open. Isolde Schirmadter 
had been the last to go out. Twilight had just fallen when 
the door of the room opened, and Niels Heinrich entered. 

Karen did not get up. She looked over at him. She wanted 
to ^eak, but the wor^ seemed to perish in the drouth of bet 
throat. 

His face had its usual expression of impudent disgust. His 
flat, eternally sniffing, and inquisitive nose had a yellow tinge. 
He wore a blue cap, baggy trowsers, and a yellow shawl slung 
around his neck. 

Wrinkling his nose like a dog he looked about him. Then 
be closed his left eye and spat. 

At last Karen murmured: “What do you want? ” 

He shrugged his shoidders, and showed his neglected teeth. 
In one, near the corner of his mouth, he had a large gold- 
fllling which was evidently new. 

“ Well, what is it? ” Karen asked again. There was the fear 
in her voice that she felt so often now. 

Again he showed his decayed front-teeth. It might have 
been a smile. He went up to the chest of drawers and pulled 
out one of the drawers. Deliberately he rummaged among its 
ctmtents. He took out under garments, neck-wear, stockings, 
corsets, and threw them on the floor. He went on to tke 
second drawer, then to the third, and littered the floor with 
what he found. Then be approached the wardrobe, but it was 
locked. He stretched out his hand toward her with a speaking 
gesture of command. Karen saw the destruction and confu^on 
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he had caused, and did not respond at once. An hallucination 
as of resevred impoverishment flamed up in hhr blunted soul. 
Niels Heinrich seemed its messenger. She was so in fear of 
him that she wanted to cry out. He made a grimace and 
gently swung his hand about on the pivot of his wrist. Karen 
acknowledged the compulsion of t^t gesture; ^e put her 
hand into her pocket, ai>d gave him the key. 

He wrenched open the door of the wardrobe, peered in, 
hauled out card-board boxes, which he calmly overturned, 
threw garments on the floor as he had thrown the linen, finally 
discovered a wooden box, and pried oS the cover with his knife. 
He found a golden brooch, the old brooch with the motto, 
“ Ricordo di Venezia,” and a little silver chain. He slipped 
these three objects into his pocket. Then he went into the 
adjoining room, whore Karen heard him moving about. There 
was no expression in her staring eyes. He came back at the 
end of a few minutes. It had grown dark, and in the inner 
room a candle which he had lit was left burning. In passing 
he threw a contemptuous glance at the cradle. He did not 
take the trouble to close the outer door behind him. 

In the dim light that shone in from the inner room, Karen 
surveyed her scattered possessions. Suddenly she put her hand 
into her bosom, drew forth the photograph of Frau Wahn- 
schafle, and lost herself in an absorbed and sombre contempla- 
tion of it. 

She saw the pearls, only the pearls. 

XXIV 

At the foot of the stairs by the street door, Niels Heinrich 
saw the figure of Ruth Hofmann. She was waiting for her 
Iwother, udio had gone across the street to buy bread. The 
lad lin^wd a little, and Ruth had never b^ able to fight off 
the fear that he would be run over. 

She looked at the pavemoit, glittering under the street 
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]aixq>s, at the Iqjht of otbo: lan^ in the many fdndovs, and 
finally bigger, where she was accustomed to see the stars, but 
where now there was only the confused and reddish glow of 
clouds. 

Niels Heinrich stq^ed. Ruth looked up at him with her 
large grey ^es. He took in all details of the little figure — 
the thick hair with its curling ends, the shabby flannel dress, 
the soiled, worn shoes, and last of all the clear, pale face 
flooded with an alien spiritual life. His glance climg savagdy 
to her, and riiq)ed the garments from her body. The girl, 
shuddering as she had never done before, chilled to the marrow 
by an unknown force, turned away toward the stairs, and 
hesitantly began to mount them. 

Niels Heinrich looked after her. “ Jew wench! ” he mur- 
mured from clenched teeth. A greeting from the home-coming 
Gisevius awakened him from his tbou^ts. He lit a cigar, 
pushed the blue cap down toward the nape of his neck, and 
slouched down the street. 


XXV 

Toward the end of May Letitia gave birth to twins — both 
girls. Stephen had the feeling that this was rather excessive; 
nevertheless festivities were arranged. The house and garden 
were hung with gay lanterns, the neighbours were invited, and 
the common people fed. There was music and dancing and 
shouting. His brothers got drunk and brawled, and there were 
wild goings-on. 

Letitia lay in her handsome bed rmder the sky-blue canopy. 
From time to time she asked to see the twins. Each was pre- 
sented appetiringly rq;>osing on a pillow. They were mys- 
teriously alike. The nurse, who bore the mdlifluous name 
Eleutberia, brought tlum in — one on her ri^t arm, one on bw 
left. One had a red riband fastened to its shoulder, the other 
a green; this was for identification. The red-ribanded baby 
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was to be christened Georgette, the other Christina. Such wa^ 
Letitia’s wish. Stq>hen de^ed each child to htive in addition 
a string of richer and more gorgeous names. Tirelessly he 
turned the pages of all the novels and chronicles within reach, 
and finally brought a florilegium of names to his wife: 
Honorata, Friedegunda, Reinilda, Roswitha, Portiuncula, Sym* 
phorosa, Sigolina, Amalberga. Letitia laughed until she cried. 
She pointed to the ugly nurse and said: “ None has so beautiful 
a sound as Eleulheria. 1 insist on Georgette and Christina.” 
And already she knew that Christina was going to be her 
favourite. 

She looked so charming as she lay there that people came 
to admire her as one admires a painting. These people were 
all uneducated and stupid, and Letitia was bored. Sometimes 
she played chess with Esmeralda, and the girl, drunk with 
curiosity, asked her a thousand questions. When Letitia was 
in labour, the girl had lain huddled on the verandah, and her 
crude and sensual imagination was filled with images that 
both allured and horrified her. Letitia felt that and said: “ Go 
away ! I don’t like you to-day.” 

She seemed to herself beloved of God and blessed by His 
angeb. She was proud of being what she was — an unusual 
being chosen for an unusual fate. She seemed new to herself in 
every way. She loved herself, but there was no raw selfishness 
nor idle admiration in this love. It was something akin to the 
gratitude and joy of one who had been found worthy of great 
gifts. 

The fact that she possessed two children, two real children 
with little hands and feet, who could struggle and erj-, who 
could be dressed and undressed, who could be fed and caressed 
—■no, it was not this fact that filled her so full of happiness. It 
was the expectation that grew out of the children, the mystery 
of these unknown personalities whose being and becoming 
proceeded from her own. And so she lay there, lovely, dainty, 
serene, given over to her dreams. 
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^ In the meantuae Stq>heD and old Gttndenun mieved their 
old fight over the Escurial. “ The contract’s a scr^ of paper,” 
the old man jeered. “ Two girls don’t make one boy. I’m 
not looking out fen; quantity. Two hens don’t make a rooster.” 
Stephen shouted that he was not going to be cheated of his 
rightful inheritance, that 'he would take the matter into court, 
and m^e a public scandal of it. The old man, bis hands at 
bis hips, had no reply but an evil chuckle. So the quarrelling 
went on, morning, noon, and night. The old man locked his 
door, and had the boxes that had stood packed for twenty 
years gotten into final readiness. Stephen smashed plates and 
passes, threw chairs about, cursed and threatened, rode horses 
half to death, was himself seized with convulsions, sent for a 
doctor, and had morphine injections prescribed to quiet him. 

Partisanship rose high. The old man gained the suiq;>ort 
of his wife, Stephen that of bis brothers. The latter made the 
servants rebellious, and Dona Barbara shrieked and cursed 
them. The brawls increased in violence; nii^l was full of 
^stly rumours. Once the report of a pistol rang out, and 
every one rushed into the open. Stephen was missing. He lay 
abed with a smoking revolver and moaned. He had aimed at 
his heart and hii a medicine bottle. Its fragment) swam in a 
3renow liquid on the floor. The old man said: ‘‘ I’m not sur- 
prised that a man who’s such a fool as a lawyer can’t shoot 
straight. But it takes a danmed lot of malice to aim as badly 
as that.” Whereupon Dona Barbara could not help observing: 
“ Only a Gunderaro could say •anything so vile! ” And so the 
two <dd people quarrelled until dawn. 

Stephen succumbed more and more to the use of mor^diine. 
When he was not trader its influence he tormented man and 
beast. His brothers finally rebelled against the insults which 
he heaped upon them. They laid a plot, and fdl iqKin him 
and beat him so that he roared like a buffalo. Letitia rushed 
to help him, and summoned men servants. A regular battle 
eosued. “ Don’t leafve me,” Stephoi whined, and she had to 
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sit down by him, aad offer him consoIatioB from the depths 
of her cootempt. He asked her to read him poetry, and ^ 
consented, ^e did not read poems of her own ^ice, but 
easy, sentimental verses by second-rate writers. Among the 
fifteen or sixteen volumes whidt formed the family library, 
there was a greasy cq>y of an old'fadiioned anthology of 
German verse. She read from it, and Stephen said: “ What 
wonderful wordsi ” And he wept. 

But at other times be treat^ her with coldness and con- 
tempt; for, in the last analysis, she seemed to him to bear 
the guilt of all his failures and troubles. Letitia was quite 
indifferent; her mind was made up. Strength was given her 
will by the very horror with which the house and its inhabitants, 
the family and its life, the land and its whole atmosphere 
filled her. Whenever Stephen wanted to kiss her, she grew 
very pale, and looked at him as though he had lost his senses. 
Then he would rage, and threaten her with the cowhide whip. 
But she had learned to smile in a way that tamed him and 
robbed him of inner assurance. 

For six weeks Friedrich Peste! had now been in Buenos 
Ayres, She corresponded with him secretly. The Indian boy 
who had once acconqtanied her to the observatory was her 
faithful and discreet messenger. She promised to take him 
along to Eurc^e, for this was his great wish. Eleutheria de- 
sired the same, and swore eternal devotion when Letitia care- 
fully and gradually gave her her confidence. All details of the 
flight were discussed with Friedrich Pestel. Letitia was to be 
in Buenos Ayres on the day of the sailing of the Portuguese 
steamer Dorn Pedro. An intricate intrigue was needed to 
convey the twins to the city. Letitia thou^t out a devar 
plan; it was like the plot of a detective novel. 

There lived in the capital dty an aged and childless coi^de, 
Sefior aiKl Sefiora Herzales. The old man was a brother of 
Dofia Barbara, and bis wealth would, upon his death, fall to 
the Gunderam children. But since both he and his wife 
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were misers of the filthiest kind, there was always the fear 
lest by some whim or in some rage they ^ould make a will 
to the disadvantage of their kinsmen. They had not written 
to the Gunderams in years. There were no personal contacts 
excq>t visits of state, which St^hen and bis brothers occa- 
sionally paid them. Letitia was, of course, aware of all this. 
She forged a letto*, si^posedly from Senora Herzales, in which 
the old woman expressed the desire to see the young wife of 
Stephen and her children, and, in order that the uncle and 
aunt mi^t get the better acquainted with her, the letter de- 
manded that Letitia come alone, although there was no ob- 
jection to Stephen’s coming to fetch her home at the end of 
a week. 

This letter, clewly written by Letitia in a handwriting un- 
like her own, arrived with the proper postmark from Buenos 
A 3 Tes and caused a great stir in the Gunderam clan. A solemn 
fmnily council was held; greed and fear conquered all hesita- 
tion. Doha Barbara dictated to Letitia a humble and grateful 
letter of accq)tance, in which she was permitted to announce 
her arrival on a day set by herself. This letter Letitia suc- 
ceeded in intercepting. 

On the fateful morning her heart beat like an alarm clock. 
The rickety coach drew up; Eleutheria got in; the slumbering 
twins were handed to her. Stephen examined the carriage, 
tested the harness, and graciously patted the horses. The 
Indian boy brou^t the hand luggage, stowed it away properly, 
and calmly mounted dte box. Don Gottfried, Doha Barbara, 
Esm^alda and her brothers solemnly awaited Letitia. Five 
minutes passed, and ten and twenty, and still Letitia did not 
come. Stephen grumbled, Don Gottfried laughed a jeering 
laug^, Doha Barbara glanced furiously up at Letitia’s windows. 
At last she appeared. 

At the last moment she had nuslaid the little bag that held 
her jewds. They were her one possessor. She had no money 
at all. 
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With a radiant smile she gave her hand to each in turn, 
permitted bo* husband to kiss the tip of her chin, and aied 
out in a slightly husky and long-drawn-out and lamenting 
voice: “ Don’t forget me, and remember me to Father Theo- 
dore! ” The latter was a Capuchin monk, who occasionally 
came to the farm to beg. It was a sheer, joyous whim that 
made her mention him at this moment. 

The wintry sun disappeared in the fog. Letitia thought: 
“ Where I am going now it is summer.” 

Twenty-four hours later she stood with Friedrich Pestel on 
the deck of the Dom Pedro, and looked back with happy eyes 
upon the disappearing shore. 


XXVI 

The driver roared, but it was too late. An edge of the 
rattling wagon laden with steel rails caught the limping boy and 
knocked him down. A crowd gathered, and a helmeted police- 
man made his way throu^ it. 

Christian had just turned the comer when he saw the bqy 
lying there. He approached, and some women made room 
for him. As he bent over the boy, he saw that the latter 
had only been stunned; he was stirring and opened his eyes. 
Nor did he seem to be hurt. He peered anxiously about, and 
asked after the money that he had had in bis hand before he 
had fallen. It had consisted of twenty or thirty nickel coins, 
which were now scattered in the mud. 

Christian helped the boy get up, and wiped the pattered 
face with his white handkerchief. But to the boy the recover- 
ing of his money was of greater importance, although he could 
not bend over and could hardly stand. " Have patience until 
the wagon is gone,” Christian said to him, and motioned the 
driver to proceed. The latter had become involved in a violent 
altercation with the policeman. But whm the policeman saw 
that no great damage had been done, be also told the driva: 
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to go ahead, and merdy took down the man’s name as well as 
tiw boy’s. The boy was Michael Hofmann, Ruth’s brother. 

Christian bent ov^, and gathered the coins out of the mire. 
The spectators were amazed that a well-dressed gentleman 
should bend over ia the street to gather nickel coins. Some 
recognized him. They said: “He’s the one that lives back 
there with Gisevius.” 

Now at last Ruth came hurrying. She had been frightened 
from her post by Niels Heinrich Engelschall. She had waited 
on the stairs until he had disappeared. Then she had come 
down and heard the hubbub in the street, and had thought 
that it must be connected with the fellow who had stared at 
her with such savage impudence. She had hesitated again 
until a foreboding drove her forth. 

She did not noake much ado and Ud her fright. She ques- 
tioned her brother in a cheerful voice. Her German was very 
pure and perfect, and she spoke very swiftly, with a bird-like 
twitter in her throat. 

When he had gathered the coins, Christian said: “Now 
let us count them to be sure that th^r are all here ” Taking 
the boy by the arm, he led him across the street and into the 
bouse. Ruth had taken her brother’s other arm, and thus 
they mounted the stairs. Th^ entered a room which looked 
eDCg)ty on account of its size, altbou^ it held two beds, a 
table, and a wardrobe. It was the only room of that dwelling. 
A kitcbmi adjoined it. 

Michael sat down on the bed, still slightly stunned by his 
fallj He was about fourteen, but his tense features and his 
passionate eyes had a maturity far beyond his years. 

Christian laid the coins on Ae table. They made no sound, 
so encrusted were th^r with mud. Ruth looked at Christian, 
diook her head compassionately, and hurried into the 
kitchen iot a wet cloth with which to dean his spattered gar- 
ments. She knecied down befene him. He d(ipw back, but 
she did not perceive his motive and followed him on her knees. 
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So he resisted no longer, and fdt a Utde foolish as ^ eageriy 
and skilfully brushed his trousers. 

Suddenly she raised her face to him. His glance had been 
resting on the table, which was covered with many books. 
“ Are those your books? ” he asked. 

She answered: “ To be sure th^ are.” And she looked at 
him with eyes that were astonishingly bright with a frank 
spiritual recognition of their inner kinship. The old airogant 
expression with which he had been wont to shield his soul 
melted from his face. But even as it did he became aware of 
something that made him angry with himself, that seemed 
unnatural and absurd to him, and filled him with the fear of 
something evQ and ghastly in his own eyes. For it seemed to 
him that he had seen a bloody mark on the girl's forehead. 

In his fright be turned his eyes away, and resisted the inv 
pulse to look again. But when he had regained his self-control 
and looked upon her, there was nothing to be seen. He sighed 
with rdief, but frowned angrily at himsdii. 


xxvn 

Whoi the Dam Pedro had been on the high seas not more 
than a week, Letitia was forced to the sorrowful conclusion that 
Friedrich Festel was not the right man for her. 

9te desired a man of imagfoative ardour and impassioned 
soul. In face of the unending sea and the starry vault of 
heaven, a fadeless yearning had reawakened in her, and she 
told Pestel frankly and honestly that riie could not be ha|^y 
with him. Pestel was overwhelmed with amamnent. He did 
not answer, and became mdancholy. 

.^nong the passengers there was an Austrian engineer iriM 
had been buOding railroads in Peru and was on his way home. 
His boldly romantic aiq>earance and happy faculty of anecdote 
delighted Letma. She could not let him po-cdve it on accmmt 
of the other, passengers who took her to be Pestel’s wife. But 
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the engioeer, who was something of an adventurer and coura> 
geous, had Us own thoughts. 

In spite of his genuine pain and disappointment, Festel re* 
proached himself for having bou^t the expensive first-cabin 
tickets for Letitia, the nurse, and the twins, and a second-cabin 
passage for the Indian boy, out of bis own pocket. In ad- 
dition he had, just before their d^rture and in all haste, 
bought several frocks and some linen for the woman whom 
he had saved from captivity, and to whom, as he thought, he 
was about to be tmited for life. 

The Indian boy was sea-sick and also home-sick, and Letitia 
promised to send him back to the Argentine from Genoa. 

Among the other passengers who regarded Letitia with a 
vivid eye was an American journalist who had spent several 
months in Brazil. He was witty', wrote clever verses, organized 
parties and dances, and soon seemed as charming to Letitia 
as the Austrian engineer. Between these two little skirmishes 
of jealousy look place, and each felt the other to be an obstacle. 

One night they were the last guests at the bar; neither 
wanted to turn in, and th^ agreed to throw dice for a bottle 
of claret. 

The Austrian lost. 

The bottle arrived. The American filled the glasses; thqr 
drank, leaned back and smoked, looked searchingly at each 
other from time to time, and said nothing. 

•Suddenly the Yankee, still holding his pipe between his 
teeth, said; “Nice woman.” 

“ Charming,” the Austrian agreed. 

“ Has a strong sense of humour for a German.” 

The engineer thoufditfully blew rings of smoke. “She is 
altogether delightful,” he said. 

They fell silent again. Then the American said: “ Isn’t it 
rather absurd of us to ^il each other’s chances? Let us 
throw dice, and abide by that! ” * 

“ Very well, let us do so,” the engineer agreed. He toUt 
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the dice-box, shook it, aod emptied it. The little cubes rattled 
down on the marble. “Ei^teen,” the engines announced, 
astonished at his own good fortune. 

The other gathered up the dice, also shook the box, let the 
dice ^ide on the table-top, and calmly announced “ Eighteen I ” 
He was equally unable— with more reason of course — to hide 
his astonishment. 

The two men felt rather be^tless. They were careful not 
to repeat their question to fate. They finished. their wine, 
and separated with all due courtesy. 

Letitia lay abed with wide-open eyes and listened to the 
throb of the engines, the soft crashing of the walls of the shq>, 
and the humming of Eleutheria, who was soothing the twins 
in the adjoining stateroom. She thou^t of Genoa, the fast 
approaching goal of her voyage; and her imagination showed 
her gorgeously clad grandees and romantic conspirators in the 
style of Fiesco of Genoa, and torch-lit alleys and adventures 
of love and passion. Life seemed to her aglow with colour, 
and the future a gate of gold. 


xxvni 

The child had disaf^eared. 

Giristian asked after its whereabouts. Karen shrugged her 
Moulders stubbornly. So Christian went to the dwelling of the 
widow Engelschall, who informed him with harsh brevity: 
“ I put the child in good hands. You’ve got no rl^t to worry. 
Why do you? It ain’t yours! ” 

Christian said: “ You have no reason not to tell me where 
it is.” 

The woman answered insolently: “ Not on yer life I I ain’t 
got no call to do it. The kid’s well off where he is, and you 
ain’t going to refuse to pay a bit to his foster-mother, are 
you? It’s your dooty, and you can’t get out of it.” 

Silently Christian reaarded the fat moon-like face on its 
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tr^Ie dun, fr(«n wbicb tbe voice nunhled like that of an dd 
salt. Then he became aware of the fact that that sweaty wi^ 
of flesh was contortiog itsdf to an egression of friendliness. 
Pointing to the £^ss door, which sq)arated the hexagonal room 
in which they were from die other rooms, she asked in swtetidi 
Hi^ German whether he wouldn’t come in and partake of a 
little coffee. Coffee and fine pastry, she said, who would refuse 
that? She explained that she was eiqiecting a baroness, who 
was coming, from Kiistrin espedally to see her in order to get 
advice on important family matters. He could see that she 
wasn’t bom yesterday either, had nice friends of her own, and 
knew how to treat people of rank. Again she asked him to 
stay. 

In this dim room there were several tables covered with 
well'thurabed copies of periodicals and comic papers. It looked 
like a dentist’s reception room. The woman’s fat fingmrs were 
covered with rings that had brightly coloured stones. She wore 
a bodice of red silk and a black skirt, the girdle of which was 
held by a silver buckle as massive as a door knob. 

When Christian came in to see Karen that evening, she sat 
by the oven restmg her head on her band. Christian had 
brought her some oranges, and he laid the fruit on her lap. 
She did not stir; she did not thank him. He thought that 
perhaps she was longing for ha child, 'and did not break her 
long silence. 

Suddenly ^e said; “ It’s seven years ago to^y that Adam 
Larsen died.” 

I have never heard of Adam Larsm,” Christian said. Since 
she made no remark, he repeated: “ I’ve never heard of Adam 
Larsen. Won’t you tell me about him? ” 

She shook her head. She seemed to crouch as for a leap 
at the wall under his look. Christian carried a chair close iq) 
to Karen. He sat down bcude her, and urged her to ^peak: 
“ What about Adam Larsen? ” 

She took in a deep breath. “ It was the only good time 
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ia my life, the time I bad with him, the only beautiful time- 
five montte and a half.” 

She delved de^, deep into her omsciousness. Things there 
yearned for the light. “ It vras the time I was mqxicting my 
second child,” she said. “ We were on the way from Memel to 
Konigsbcrg, myself and Mathilde Sorge and her intended. 
Oh, well, intended Is what they call it. On the way I noticed 
that I was going to get into a mess pretty soon. They advised 
me to leave the train. One station before we got to Kdnipberg 
I did get out. Mathiide stayed with me, thou^ she scolded; 
her intended went on to the city. It was a March evening, 
cold and wet. There was an inn near the station where they 
knew Mathilde. £hc thought we could get lodging there, and 
there was no time to lose; but they were having a fair in that 
place, apd every room was taken. We begged for a garret 
or anything; but the innkeeper looked at me, and saw what was 
the matter. I was leaning against the wall and shaking. He 
roared, and told us to go to the devil; he didn’t want to have 
anything to do with such things. I lay down on a low wagon 
in the yard. I couldn’t have gone on, not if they’d set the 
dogs on me. The farmer that owned the wagon came, and 
he wasn’t pleased; but Mathilde, she talked to him a while, and 
so he drove on slowly toward the city. Mathilde walked be- 
side the wagon. I felt I don’t know" how; I thought if I 
could just be dead — quite dead! The wheels bumped on the 
stones, and I screamed and shrieked. The farmer said he’d had 
enough of that. We were in the suburbs by this time, so th^r 
tugged me out of the wagon, and held me up. There was a 
young man who bad seen us, and he helped too. The rain 
fell by the bucket, and 1 was dean done for. I asked them 
for God^ sake to get me in an}rwhere, if it was only a bole 
or a cdlar. At the comer there was a cheap music-hall for 
working people. They dragged me through the door into a 
little room, and pushed two benches together, and laid me on 
them. The room was full of the gay dresses of the lady per- 
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formers; on one side Of the room was the bar, on the other 
side the auditoriiun. You could hear the music anS the ap- 
plause and the roars of laughtor. Some women, got tq> in dirty 
silks and spangles, came in and stood around me, and quar- 
reUed and screamed for one thmg or another. Well, there’s 
no use going on with that part. The child was bom there, 
and it was dead. They’d sent for a policeman and for a 
doctor too; but it was the young man we had met on the 
street who was really kind and wouldn’t leave me in trouble. 
And that was Adam Larsen.” 

“And he continued to help you? And yoyi stayed with 
him? ” Christian asked tensdy. 

Karen went on: “ He was a painter, a real one, an artist. 
His home was in Jutland; he was lean and very fair. In 
those days my hair was just the colour of his. He had an 
aunt living in Kiinigsberg, and he was glad to stay with her 
a while, because he was hard up. But when I was lying in 
the charity home to which they’d removed me, he got the 
news from Copenhagen that he’d been given a stipend by the 
state of two thousand talers for two years. He asked me if 
I wouldn’t like to go with him. He meant to go to Belgium 
to a famous painter who was living somewhere on the French 
frontier. He wanted to study with him, like others who were 
already there. Well, he said he was fond of me, and I said 
that was all very nice, and asked him if he knew the sort of 
woman 1 was. He said he didn’t want to know anything, and 
all I’d have to do was to have confidence in him. So I 
thought to myself, ‘ Here’s one that’s got a heart,’ and I grew 
to be fond of him too. I’d never cared for any man yet; he 
was the first, and he was the last too. And so I went away 
with Mm. The great painter lived in a French village, and 
we moved to a little town called Wassigny not far from there. 
Larsen rented a little house. Every morning he’d tide over 
to the village on his bicycle; if the weather was bad he walked. 
It was half an hour’s walk. In the evening he’d come back, and 
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we’d have a nice little dinner and tea and chat. And he’d 
get real enthusiastic, and tdl me how he loved painting here — 
the trees and the fields and the peasants and the miners and 
the river and the sky, and I don't know what all. I didn’t 
understand that, of course; but what I understood was that 
I felt as I’d never felt before in life. 1 couldn’t believe it 
when I woke up in the morning; I couldn’t believe it when the 
neighbours smiled at me. Near the village there was a pool 
with water lilies, and I used to go often and often and look 
at it. I’d never seen anything like that before, and I couldn’t 
rightly believe in it. I knew that couldn’t last; it wasn’t 
possible that it could last long. And sure enough, in August, 
Adam took to his bed one day. He had a fever, and it got 
worse and worse; and in six days he was dead. That was the 
end of everything. That was the end of everything.” 

Her hands kept clutching her hair, and for the third time 
said: “ That was the end of everything.” 

“ And then? ” Christian whispered. 

She looked at him, and every muscle in her face quivered? 
“ Then? Oh, the things that happened then . . , 

then . . . ! ” 

“ Couldn’t you somehow find a way of life without . . , 
without .” Christian stammered, frightened by the 

blind, white rage in her face. She clenched her fists and cried 
so loud that her words re-echoed from the walls: “ Oh, then I 
The things that happened then! ” 

Her whole body quivered. “Don’t touch me,” she said 
with a nervous start. 

Christian had not touched her at all. 

“ Go on now,” she said. “ I’m tired. I’ve got to deep.” 
She got up. 

He stood at one door, Karen at the opposite one. ^e 
lowered her head, and said in a tondese voice: “ It’s cra^-<- 
me talking to you this way — so familiar and ail.” And her 
face showed both hatred and fear. 
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When she was alone beside ha: bed, she lost hersdf in the 
contemplation of the picture of the woman with the pearls. 
Once she turned arotuid, and looked wOdly into the other 
room, to the spot where Christian had stood. 

And Christian could not forget her words and the way she 
had said: “Oh, then . . 


axix 

Weikhardt had been working at his Descent from the Cross 
for two years, yet he could not finish the picture. No effort, 
no absorption, no lonely contemplation, no spiritual seeking 
would bring him the expression on the face of Christ. 

He could not create that expression — the compassion and 
the pain. 

He had scratched the face from the canvas a hundred times; 
he had tried many models; he had spent hours and da3rs 
studying the old masters; he had made hundreds and hundreds 
of sketches; he had tried and tried. It was all in vain; be 
could not create it. 

In the spring he had married Helen Falkenhaus, the girl of 
whom he had once spwken to Imhof. Their married life was a 
quiet one. Their means were small, and they had to be 
content with very little. Helen bore every privation with 
great sweetness. Her piety, which often had a touch of ex- 
pectant passion, helped her to ease her husband of the con- 
sciousness of his burdens and responsibilities. 

She had an understanding of art, a hi^ and fine perception 
of its qualities. He showed her his sketches, and ^e thought 
many of them very beautiful. At times he seemed to her to 
have come near the vision of which she too had a glimpse; 
but she was forced to admit that he never quite embodied it. 
He attained compassion and pain, but not fire coopassioa and 
the pain of Christ. 

Just then there arrived in Munich the Polish countess for 
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wbom be had c(q>ied the cyde of Luini. Ooe evening she gave 
an entertainment to which Weikhardt was invited, and among 
the crowd he canght sight of Sybil Scharnitzer, He had seen 
her years ago in the studio of a fashionable punter. She had 
been surrounded by admirers and flatterers, and he had carried 
away only a general impression of her beauty. 

This time she inspired him with a strange and magical ex* 
citement He knew at once that he needed her, that between 
her and his work there was some mystic bond. He approached 
her and held her by his vivid eloqumice. Carefully he revealed 
bis purpose. Absorbing her mien, her gesture, that look of 
hers that went to the very soul, he saw dearly what he ex- 
pected of her and what she could give him. In this eye, when 
it was wide open, he saw that more than mortal look which 
had hitherto been but dim in his mind. He begged her to 
sit for him. She thought a little and consented. 

She came. He asked her to bare her neck and shoulders, 
and to swathe her bust in a black shawl of Venetian lace. He 
stood at his easel, and for ten minutes he gazed at her steadily. 
Scarcely did his lids stir. Then he took a piece of charcoal, 
and drew the outlines of the bead of Christ. Sybil was as- 
tonished. At the end of an hour be thanked her, and that 
was the first time he had spoken. He begged her to come 
again. Quite as amazed as she had been at first, she pdnted 
at Ae canvas. But be smiled secretively, told her that his 
technical approach was a roundabout one, and asked her to 
have patience. 

When she left, Helen came in. He had told her of his 
plan, and his confidence had prevailed over her doubts. She 
knew the history of Sybil Scbarmtzer, and had observed her 
that evening at the countess’s with the cold scrutiny which 
one woman gives another. She looked at the charcoal sketch, 
and was silent for many minutes. At last, under his questum* 
ing look, casting down her own eyes, 'she asked: “ Did aiQr 
model ever appear so disguised? ” 
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Weikhardt had recovered his usual, phlegmatic temper. 
'‘Very few people will understand uqt excursion bdiind the 
scenes — painters least of all. I can see them crossing them* 
selves and making venomous comments.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” said Helen. “But what do you 
mean by an excursion behind the scenes? ” 

“ I mean the scenes set by God.” 

Helen thought this over, but his words hurt her. She said: 
“ I could understand that perfectly if Sybil’s face were genuine; 
but you yourself have told me who and what she is. You 
know that it is a beautiful screen, with emptiness behind it. 
And in this vain deception you think you will find what is 
deepest in the world — the Saviour, your vision of the Saviour? 
Isn’t it as though you had delivered yourself into the power 
of falseness itself? ” 

“ No,” Weikhardt answered, “ it is not. You don’t see far 
enough. Things cohere togedier far more closely than you 
think. One body, one clement, one stream — each is more 
interwoven with all things than you realize. The soulless 
emptiness in Sybil Scharnitzer’s breast is the reBection of some 
light, and to me personally it is a concrete thing. If a form 
deceives me, I am still grateful to it, for it forces me to create 
its content from within myself ; and the creative dream is the 
greater thing. Can a blade of grass be a lie? Or a shell by 
the shore? And if I were strong enough and guiltless enough 
and devout enough, it would be given me to find in every 
blade and shell the compassion and the pain of Christ. There 
is an element of chance in these things, or else some dis* 
pensation.” 

Helen did not contradict him. 


zxx 

That word of Karen’s, that d^erate “ tbenl ” gave Chris* 
tian no rest. 
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He had worked hard all day. He had not left the Physio* 
logical Institute until seven o’clock. Then he had eaten a 
frugal evening meal, and had gone home on foot. Thoroughly 
tired, he had thrown himself on the sofa, and fallen asleep. 

Whoi he woke up it was dark night. The house was quite 
silent. He lit a light, and looked at his watch; it pointed 
to half-past eleven. He considered for a little, and then deter- 
mined to go across the courtyard to see Karen. He was sure 
to find her awake; sometimes she kept her lamp burning until 
two o’clock. For some time she had been doing embroidery 
work; she said she wanted to earn some money. So far she 
had not succeeded, but she had taken no great pains to sell 
her work. 

He crossed the dark court, and mounted the dark stairs. 
He stopped at the open hall window of the third floor. The 
night was sultry. On one side, through a canyon between the 
black and lifeless bni^ walls of two houses, he saw smoke 
stacks project into the darkness. They came from the earth 
itself and overto^^p^ the roofs. They were tipped with light- 
ning-rods, and |rom some of them came thick fumes shot with 
the quiver of flames. Below was blackness, empty land hedged 
in by wooden fences, rough beams piled in heaps, low isolated 
huts, sand-pits and mortar-pits, and darkness and silence over 
aU. 

To the left of the stairs was the door to the Hofmanns’ 
flat. When he was letting himself into Karen’s rooms, he still 
gazed back at that door. He thought he was being called 
thither, but it was a delusion. 

Karen was in bed. “ Why, what do you want so late? ” die 
grumbled. “ I’d like a little quiet sometime.” 

“ I b^ your pardon,” he said courteously. “ I didn’t mean 
to disturb 3mu. I thought we mi^t chat for a little while.” 

“ I’d like to know the good of all this talking, day and 
night.” She was annoyed, and even her laugh showed it. 

He sat down on the edge of the bed. “ You must tell me 
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liappened to you af ta Adam LaneD’a death,” he said. “ I 
can’t get rid of the impression of your words: ^ thinp that 
happened then ... Of coarse, I can imagine in a general 
way. I have insight enough into life now to make a 
guess . . .” 

She interrupted him with a note of contempt in her voice. 
” No, you can’t guess nothing and you can’t imagine nothing. 
I’d bet my last rag on that,” 

“That’s all the more reason why I’d like you to tell me 
about it,” he urged her. “ You have never done so.” 

There was an hostility in her silence, and it suddenly became 
clear to him that some stubborn instinct in her refused to 
initiate him wholly into her world. All that he had done for 
her had not sufficed to conquer the distrust of him and his 
kind that was bred into her very bone. The reab'zation of 
this fact made him feei sad and helpless. 

“I went to bed at seven to-day,” she said, blinking her 
^es. “ I wasn’t feeling a bit well, 1 believe I’m going to be 
sick.” 

Christian looked at her, and he could not keq> the dis- 
quietude and urgency out of his eyes. 

Karen closed her lids. “Nothing but torment, torment, 
torment,” she moaned. 

Christian was frightened. “ No, no. Forgive me. I’ll go.” 

“ You might as well stay.” She laid her cheek on her folded 
hands, and drew up her limbs under the covers,, A common 
but not disagreeable odour came from her hair and skin. 

Wearily and idly she talked into the pillow. “It’s the 
common, ordinary thing, always the same. Women that tell 
you something else are liars. Of course, a good many will 
invent long romances to seem interesting, but I can’t do that. 
What do I care about it? No, it’s always the same story, com- 
mon and horrible and fQthy from A to Z. (%i, yes, you might 
as wen stay now and sit down. I’ll tdl you what I can. If 
you've just got to know, I mi^t as well tell you, but it’s hard. 
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I don't know where to begin. There is no bq^ning. There's 
aotUng dehnite,— no romance nor nothing.” 

Christian sat down again. “ When Adam Larsen^ed/’ he 
said, “ was there no path for you? Was there no one among 
his friends or relatives who paid any attention to you or 
helped you? ” 

She laughed a sarcasUc lau^. “ Hell I You’re all off there. 
His friends didn’t hardly know about me. His brother came 
to the frmeral, but I didn’t dare so much as speak to him. 
He was one of the ri^teous kind, with a golden vratch-chain 
and a tip of five sous for the servants. And I was in a strange 
country, and didn’t know the language, and had to see about 
getting away. I had thirty francs in cash, and the question 
was: where could I go? 1 tried to get work once or twice. 
But what sort of work was I to do? I hadn’t learned nothing. 
Was I to go as a savant, and black boots and scrub floors? 
No, thank youl I was used to something different now, and 
I thought 1 could get along somehow. Anyhow I didn’t give 
a damn what became of me; I didn’t noatter so much. In 
Aachen I took a job as a waitress. Nice occupation! I can’t 
give you an idea of that — the tiredness in your legs, the 
abuse you got to take! For food they give you the scraps; 
the bed ain’t fit for a dog. What they e:q>ect of you makes you 
crary mad. 

“ Wdl, when you live that way you’re opa» to all sorts of 
swindling talk. I went into a bouse; stayed there four months, 
and then went into another. I bad debts, too. Suddenly 
you’re in debt,’ you can't figure out why. Board and lodging 
and clothes— they charge you three times over for everything: 
you got to pay for the air you breathe. All you think of is 
how to get out, or something awful will happen. Well, then 
maybe some fellow comes along in hi^ feather, throws monqr 
out of the windows, pa3rs for you, and gets you out. You 
go with him, and on the third morning somebody knocks at the 
door. Who’s there? Police! Your man’s a thief, and you 
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have the devil’s own time dearixig yourself of comidicity. 
What now? You have to have a roof and a bed, and some one 
to talk to; you want a warm bite and a cool drink. You’ve got 
the mark of the trade on you, and no one trusts you. You’re 
shoved and you’re pulled, and you go down and down, day by 
day, step by stq>. You hardly notice it, and suddenly you’re 
at the bottom.” 

She curled herself up more compactly under the covers, and 
continued in a blunter tone. “ It’s easy to say that — at the 
bottom; but really there’s no such thing. There’s a lower 
d^th under every depth; and there ain’t no words to tell 
you bow it is down there. No one can imagine it vdio hasn’t 
been there. No seeing from the outside and no knowing 
will make people realize it. You live in a place for which th^ 
charge you five times as much as is fair and decent. You’re 
common property, and everybody gets out of you all he can. 
You don’t care if the place is elegant or like a pigsty. It gives 
you the horrors to open the door of it. It ain’t yours; it’s 
everybody’s. It’s the place where everybody sort of sheds 
bis filth, and you know them all and remember them all. It 
does you no good to go to bed and try to sleep. Another day 
is bound to come. There are the same greasy public houses 
and the same faces, always the same crowd. And then there’s 
the street — ^what you call your territory. That’s where you 
go by ni^t. You know every window and crossing and 
lantern: you stare and turn and ogle and grin, and open your 
umbrella if it rains, and walk and stand around and keep a 
sharp eye on the police, and make up to any man if he’s got 
tom shoes or sports a fur ulster. And thm you promise him 
God knows what; and all the time you’d like to scratch his 
heart out if he walks off, or spit in his face if he condescends 
to you. There it is! Tint’s the main thing. Pam and worry 
— Lord, all people have them. But what you get to find out 
about men there— oh, I tell you! ” , 

Her last words were a cry again, a great cry, sudh as that 
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other cry which Christian had not been able to forget. He 
sat very straight, and looked past the lamp to a certain spot 
on the wail. 

Karen seemed, as ^e went on, to be addressing the floor. 
“ Then there’s the lodging-house keeper, who steab and cheats. 
There’s the owner of the house, who acts by daylight as if 
he wanted to kick you, and comes slinking to your door at 
twilight. There’s the shop-keeper, who overcharges you, and 
acts as if he was doing you a favour by giving you rotten stuff 
for your good money. There’s the policeman that grudges 
3mu every step you take. If you don't slip him a bribe, be 
pulls you in and you go to jail. There’s the innkeeper; 
maybe you owe him a bit. He torments you if you got no 
brass, and wheedles and flatters when you have a little. I 
don’t mention your own man; but you got to have one if you 
want to or not, otherwise you’ve got no protection. When he’s 
sent to the penitentiary, you got to get another. They’re all 
handy with their knives, but Mesecke was the worst of the 
lot. But I tell you what’s hell — hell like nothing else in the 
whole, wide world — that’s your business and your customers. 
It don’t matter if they’re elegant or common, young or dd, 
skinflints or spendthrifts — when they get to you they’re no 
better than carrion on a dung-heap. There you see what 
hypocrisy is and rascality; there you see the dirty souls as 
they are, with their terror and their lies and their lusts. Every- 
thing comes out. It comes out, I tell you, because they ain’t 
ashamed to let it. They don’t have to be. You get to see 
human beings without shame, and what you see is the miser- 
able, hideous flesh. Would you like to know how it is? Drink 
of a cess-pool and youll know! It don't matter if it’s a man 
that beats his wife when she’s with child, or lets his children 
starve, or a student or an officer that’s gone to the dogs, or 
a frightened parson, or a merchant with a huge belly— it’s the 
same, the same — man without shame and the hideous flesh.” 

She lauded with tormented scorn, and went on: “I met 
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Mesecke when 1 'was discharged from the hospital. I had no 
one then. Before that I’d been in jail three weeks on account 
of a scamp named Max. He 'was bad enough, but he was a 
sweet innocent compared to Mesecke. A young man happened 
to turn tq> in the caf4, a college student or something like 
that. He treated us to one bottle of champagne after another, 
day in and day out. You knew right away that there 'was 
sometMng rotten about it. And he always wanted me, just 
me, and he made the money fly. So one day Mesecke took 
him aside, and said to him right out: ‘ That money comes out 
of your father’s safe. You stole it.’ The boy owned right 
up, and his knees just shook. So Mesecke got his claws 
into him, and ^owed him how to get more. And he and a 
skunk named Woldemar promised to take him to an opium 
den that was, they told him, just like heaven on earth. That 
night, when the boy was with me, he began to cry and whine 
like everything. I felt sorry for him, ’cause I knew he’d come 
to a bad end; and I told him so, and told him straight and 
rough. Then he emptied his pockets, and I’d never seen that 
much money in my life; and it 'was all stolen money. I got 
kind of dizzy, and told him to take it and put it back; W 
he wanted me to have it and buy myself something for it. 
1 trembled aU over, and told Um for God’s sake to take it 
home; but he cried and fell on his knees and hugged me, and 
suddenly Mesecke was in the room. He’d been hidden and 
heard everything, and I hadn’t had an idea. But the bt^’s 
face turned as gre}^ as a piece of pumice stone; he looked at 
me and at Mesecke, and of course he thou^t it was a plot. 
I was glad when Mesecke crashed his fist into my temple, so 
that the air seemed to be full of fire and blood, and then 
kicked me into a comer. That must have made the bc^ see 
I was innocent. Then Mesecke took hold of Adalbert — ^that 
was his name~and wmt off with him, Adalbert said nothing, 
and just fdlowed. He didn’t turn up the next day nor the 
next nor the day after that, so 1 adc^ Mesecke: * What did 
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m ^ AdkiberO ’ Atti 1 m atOd: * Z Idto iMi 

V«i, I tiun^t to 

a 19i;dl)i' stOiy. So I aalcfid him again; ami dds tM IM aaid 
ttZ<ttda’tl»dAdiiqrtongiMhe*dacatter my Wafi, 

I ket>t Maybe Adalbert did take passage on a it% 
pcaadUe. We didn't ever bear no more about bun. AiM Z 
didn't^lpe so nntcb, fior there was something else every day. 
I bad to be carehd of xay own skin, and get tbrot^ the 
ni|d>t somehow, and ibrou^ the day. Add it was always die 
sairie, always the same.” 

She sat tq>, and took hold of Qwistian’s arm with an iron 
grip. Her eyes i^rkled, and she hissed out through clenched 
teeth: “But I didn’t really know it. When youVe in the 
thick of it you don’t know. You don’t feel that it’s no life for 
a human being; and you don’t want to see, and you don’t 
dare to know that you’re damned and in a burning hell ! Why 
did you take me out of it? Why did things have to baj^pen 
this way? ” 

Christian did not answer. He heard the air roar past his 
ears, v ^ 

AlhKVg while she let his arm go, or, rather, she thrust it 
frmn hbr, and he arose. She flung herself back on her pillows. 
Christian thouid^t: “ It has been in vain.” The dread that 
he had ;M||t turned to despair. Invainl He heard the words 
in the air about him: “ In vain, in vain, in vain' ” 

Than, in n cknr vdce that he had never heard her use 
before, Karen ssAfe “ I’d like to have your mother’s rope of 
peBite.” ^ 

** What? ^ Christian said. seemed to him that he must 
have mjhnndentocii Ittr. 

And in the same, almost childlike voice, Karen repeated: 
*’Ytmrmo<berhpearhh^-4hat^wlMtrdflke.” Shewastalkbig 
QOlBseaie, and knew it. Not for a moment did she think 
it etmcaiyahle riut her desire coaki be fulfilled. 

Christian anDroached the bed. “ Wbat made you think of 
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^IVe aem "tria^ Inr «(Qrdiia| so aaodb/ KsMtt pid m 
tin Pill* t9)<wr votes. Sbs wp tjrisg veq^ iwsr. "ITsver, 
Minsr. At kMt^ X'd love to see flistt hm HAsgai 

like tibst leak, 1*4 IBke to helti tkkm, tcMKk thsny jatt oaoe. 

doo’% seem zesl Go to her ond oak fee dmni. Gdtsad 
Bsy: * Ksreo wants so ranch to see your pentfai.’ Mayks 4ie11 
them to you.” She laoi^ half madSy. Uayb»'0»*d 
let you hdve them for a while. It seeds to me that then 
she opcsied her eyes wMe, and there was a new iltune in dkemr— 
** that tbrai things might be different between us.’* 

‘‘Who t(dd you of them? ” Christian asked as toofQih to a 
dream. “ Who spoke to you of my motherh pearb? ” 

She opmied tlm drawer of the little table bedde her tsd, 
and totdt out the photograph. Christian reached ont for it 
eagerly, althouj^ she was gidng to give it to him. Voss gave 
it to jot,” she said. 

Christian locked at the picture and ciuietly put it away. 

"Yes, that’s what I’d like,” Karen said agato; and there 
was a wildness in ha: face, and a dsildlikaiess ami a pathcs 
and a greed, and a certain defiance which was also I9ce a 
duld’s. And ha: smile was wild, and her laughter, "(to, 
toere’s nothing dse I’d want then. I would taste the pesits 
with my tongue and bury them to my flesh; and IM let m> 
one know and riiow them to no cme. Yes, thatk what I want, 
onl^ that— -your motberh pearls, even if ith to jUst a Httle 
while.” 

Nothing could so hive pierced the sotfl of Chritoiaa hs tUs 
wild stammaiug and this wild beg^dog. stood by the trim 
dow, garing into the nlgdtt, and arid stow^ and idtoddvrihr: 
” Very well, you shall have tbm.” 

Kaven chd m answer. She etreftdtod totstlf hto laid 
her eyes. ^ didn’t take his wmds seriously. UllNtt he left 
her, there was a silent mochay to bar Wo, ti her- 

Mf. 
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But the next morning Christian took the underground raQ> 
way to the Anhaltcr Station, and bought a third-class ticket to 
Frankfort. In his hand he carried a small travelling bag. 


xxn 

Come on then, let’s see what you know! ” Niels Heinridb 
said to his mother, the fortune-teller Engelschall. 

They were in her inner sanctum. Attached to the ceiling by 
a black cord hung a stuffed bat with outstretched wings. Dark, 
glowing glass-beads had been set in its head. On the table, 
which was covered with cards, lay a death’s head. 

It was Sunday night, and Niels Heinrich came from his 
favourite pub. He only stopped here on his way to a suburban 
dancing-hall. He wore a black suit and a blue and white linen 
waistcoat. He had pushed bis derby hat so far to the back 
of his head that one saw the whole parting of his hair. In his 
left arm-pit he held a thin, little stick. He see-sawed on the 
chair on which he had slouched himself down. 

Come on now, trot out your tricks,” and be flung a five- 
mark piece on the table. In his dissipated eyes there was 
a shimmer as of some mineral and an indeterminate lust- 
fulness. 

The widow Engelschall was always afraid of him. She 
shuffled her cards. “ You seem to be well fixed, my lad,” she 
fawned on him. “That’s right. Cutl And now let’s see 
what you let yourself in for.” 

Niels Heinrich see-sawed on his chair. For many da3rs his 
throat had been on fire. He was sick of his very teeth and 
bands. He wanted to grasp something, and hold it and crush 
it in his fist — something smooth and warm, something that 
had life and begged for life. He hated all things else, all hours, 
all ways. 

“ A ten and a ace 0’ diamonds,” be beard bis motbn say, 
“ the king o’ clubs and the Jack 0’ spades— -that don’t mean 
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nothing good. Then another ten and a grqr woman om- 
stemation was on ho: face— “ jrou ain’t going to do nothing 
awful, boy? ” 

“ Aw, don’t get cra 2 y, ol’ woman,” Niels Heinrich snarled 
at her. “ You’d make a dog lau^.” He frowned, and said 
with assumed indifference, “Look and see if the cards say 
something about a Jew wench.” 

The widow Engelschall shook her head in astonishment. 
“ No, my boy, nothing like that.” She turned the cards again. 
“ No. Another ten and a queen o’ hearts — that might mean 
a money order. Lord love us — three more queens. Yots always 
was a great one for the women. And that reminds me that 
red Hetty asked after you to-day. She wanted to know if 
you’d come to the Pit to-night. 

Niels Heinrich answered: “ Gee, 1 just kicked her out a 
day or two ago. Her memory must be frozen. Gee! ” He 
leaned back and see-sawed agam. “Aw, wdl, if you can’t 
tell me nothing pleasant. I’ll take back my fiver.” 

“It’s coming, my boy, it’s coming,” the old woman said 
soothingly. She shuffled the cards again, “Have patience. 
We’ll get that business with the Jew wench yet.” 

Niels Heinrich stared into emptiness. Wherever he looked 
be had seen the same thing for days and days— a young, smooth 
neck, two young, smooth Moulders, two young, smooth breasts; 
and all these were strange, of a strange race, and filled with 
a strange sweet blood. And he felt that if be could not grasp 
these, grasp them and smell and taste, he would die the death 
of a dog. He got up and forced himself to a careless gesture. 
“ You can stop,” he said. “ It’s all a damn’ swindle. You can 
keep the tip too. I don’t give a damn.” He passed his stick 
ucross the cards, jumbled them together, and went out. 

The widow Hggelschall, left alone, shook her head. The 
ambition of her calling stirred in her. She shuffled and laid 
down the canjs anew. “We’ll get it yet,” she murmured, 
“ well get it yet . . .” 
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It was in the Hotel Fratam in San Martino di Castroaza 
th^, at the end of years, Crammon and the Countess Brainitz 
met again. 

The countess sat on the bakony of her room, embroidering 
a Slavonic peasant scarf, and searchii^ with her satisfied eyes 
the craggy mountains and the wooded slopes and paths. As 
she did so, a dust-covered motor car stopped at the entrance 
below, and from it‘stq>ped two ladies and two gentlemen in 
the fashionable swathings of motoring. The gentlemen took 
off their goggles, and made arrangements with the manager of 
the hotel. 

“ Look down, Stbhr,” the countess turned to her companion. 
“ Look at that stoutish man with a face like an actor. He 

seems familiar to ” At that moment Crammon looked up 

and bowed. The countess uttered a little cry. 

That evening, in the dining-hall, Crammon could not avoid 
going to the countess’ table and asking after her health, the 
length of her stay here, and similar matters. The countess 
rudely internq>ted his courteous phrases. “ Herr von 
Crammon, there’s something I have to say to srou piirately. 
I’m glad to have this opportunity. 1 have been waiting for 
it very long.” 

“ I am entirely at your service, countess,” said Crammon, 
with ill-concealed vexation. “ I shall take the liberty of calling 
on 3 rou to-morrow at deven.” * 

At ten minutes past deven on the next diiy he had himsdf 
announced. In ^ite of the energetic, way in which she had 
demanded this interview, he fdt ndther curiosity nor anxiety. 
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The countess pointed to a chair, sat down opposite her guest, 
and assumed the e:q)ression of .a judge. “ My dear sister, 
whom you, Herr von Crammon, cannot fail to remember, 
passed from this world to a better one after a long illness 
eighteen months ago. I was permitted to be with her to 
the end, and in her last hours she made a confession to me.” 

The sympathy which Crammon exhibited was of such ob> 
vious superficiality that the countess added with knife-like 
sharpness of tone: “ It was my sister Else, Herr von Crammon, 
the mother of Letitia. Haven’t you anything to say? ” 

Crammon nodded dreamily. “ So she too is gone,” he 
sighed, “ dear woman! And all that was twenty years ago I 
It was a glorious time, countess. Youth, youth— ah, all the 
meaning in that word I Don’t remind me, dear countess, don’t 
remind mel 

‘“Even the beautiful dies, though it conquer men and 
immortals, * 

Zeus of the iron breast feels no compassion within.’” 

“ Spare me your poetical quotations,” the countess replied 
angrily. “ You shan’t get the better of me as you did once 
upon a time. In those days the mask of discretion was the 
most convenient and comfortable for you to assume; and I 
don’t deny that you assumed it with the utmost skill. But 
let me add this at once: One may be as discreet as a mummy, 
yet there are situations in life in which one is forced to follow 
the call of one's heart, that is, if one is provided with such a 
thing. A momentary hoarseness, a quiver of the lips, a 
moisture of the eye — ^that would have sufficed. I observed 
nothing of the kind in you. Instead you stood by quite calmly, 
while that poor girl, your dau^ter, your own flesh and blood, 
was sold to a filthy maniac, a tiger in human form.” 

Crammon’s answer was temperate and dignified. “ Perhaps 
you will have the kindness, dear countess, to recall my sincere 
and insistent warning. I came to you late at night, tormented 
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by conscience, and made the most weighty aa^ solemn rq>re- 
sentations to you.” 

“Warning! Fudge! You told me wOd stories. You cheated 
me ri^t and left.” 

“ Those are strong expressions, countess.” 

“ I mean them to be! ” 

“ Too bad! Ah, well! The dewy moisture of’ the tyt, 
countess, is the sort of thing you mustn’t expect of me; 
1 haven’t the required gift. 1 found the little girl sympathetic, 
very sympathetic, but merely as a human being. You mustn’t 
e.xpect paternal emotions of me. Frankly and honestly, count- 
ess, I consider those emotions vastly overestimated by sen- 
timental people. A mother — ah, there the voice of nature 
speaks. But a father is a more or less unlucky accident. 
Suppose you had planned to overwhelm me with an effective 
scene. Let us picture it. Yonder door opens, and there ap- 
pears a young gentleman or a young lady armed with all 
necessary documents or proofs. Such proper documents and 
proofs could be gathered against any normal man of forty-three 
like the sands of the sea. And so this young man or young 
lady approaches me with the claims of a son or a daughter. 
Well, do you really believe that I would be deeply moved, 
and that the feelings of a father would gush from my heart 
like waters from a fountain? On the contrary, I would say: 

‘ My dear young man, or my dear yoimg lady, I am charmed to 
make your acquaintance,’ but that exhausts the entire present 
possibilities of the situation. And wouldn’t it, by the way, 
be most damnably uncomfortable, if one bad to live in the 
constant expectation of meeting one’s unpaid bills of twenty 
years ago in human form? Whe^ would that lead to? The 
offspring in question, whether male or female, if possessed of 
any tan, would thoroughly consider such a st^, and pause 
before using an ill-timed intrusion to burden a man who is 
busy stirring the dregs in die cup of life for some palatable 
remnants. The conception of our charming Letltia, my dear 
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lady, was woven into so peculiar a mesh of circumstance, and 
so evidently due to the interposition of higher powers, that 
my own service in the matter shrinks into insignificance. Whmi 
1 met the dear girl, I bad the feeling of a wanderer who once 
thoughtlessly buried a cherry kernel by the roadside. Years 
later he passes the same spot, and is surprised by a cherry tree. 
Deli^tful but quite natural. But do you expect the man 
to raise a cry of triunqih? Is he to haunt the neighbourhood, 
and say: * Look at my cherry-tree! Am I not a remarkable 
fellow? ’ Or would you expect him to go to the owner of the 
land and demand the tree and tq>root it, or even steal it by 
night in order to transplant it he knows not where? Such a 
man would be a fool, countess, or a maniac.” 

“ I didn’t suspect you of having much spirituality, Herr 
von Qrammon,” the countess rallied bitterly, “ but 1 thou^t 
a little might be found. I confess that I'm dumbfounded. 
Fray tell me this: Do all men share your views, or are you 
unique in this respect? It would console me to believe the 
latter, for otherwise humanity would seem to cut too sorry a 
figure.” 

“ God forbid, dearest countess, that I should be guilty of 
disturbing the admirable equilibrium of your mind and soul,” 
Crammon returned eagerly. “ God forbid! By all means con- 
sider me an exception. Most of the people I know are quite 
proud of their productions, whether the latter take the form 
of verse, or a new fashion in waistcoats, or a quite original 
way of preparing the livers of geese. They are insatiable 
for the fame of authorship. When you see them from afar, 
you feel yourself forced to invent compliments; and there is 
no lie that they do not swallow with a greed that makes you 
ashamed for them. And no chef, no poet, and no tailor is so 
puffed up with creative vanity as your common bourgecds 
progenitor. Compared to him the rhinoceros is a delicate and 
senMtive creature. My dislike of the institution of the family 
was hdfdttoted by an incident that illustrates my point. I once 
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asked a man, who was a notorious cuckold, bow bis two 
boys happened to be so extraordinarily fair, since both be 
and his wife were very dark. He replied with the utmost 
impudence that his ancestors had been Norman knights. Nor> 
man knights, of all things in the world! And the man was 
a Jew from Prague. Norman knightsl ” 

The countess shook her head. “YouVe telling me anec^ 
dotes again,” she said, “ and I’m not fond of them, least of 
all of yours. So you r^udiate all responsibility? You con^ 
sider Letitia a stranger, and deny the darling chQd? Is that, 
in a word, the meaning of all your discourse? ” 

“Not at all, countess. I am ready for any amicable rap- 
prochement; only I refuse to be nailed down, and have a 
sentimental moral responsibility foisted on me. Were that 
attempted, I should be apt to flee, although I am by nature 
calm and deliberate. But let us not waste the lime discussing 
theories. Tell me the precise nature of little Letitia's mis- 
fortunes.” 

Mastering the horror with which Crammon filled her, the 
countess related how she had received a telegram from 
Genoa a month ago. The message had been: “ Send money or 
come immediately.” She had hastened to Genoa, and found 
the poor child in a pitiful condition. Letitia bad so little 
money that she had to pawn her jewels to pay her hotel bills; 
she was tyrannized and cheated by the Argentinian nurse whom 
she had brought over; one of the twins had a touch of in- 
testinal catarrh, the other of inflammation of the eyes ■” 

“ Twins? Did you say twins? ” Crammon interrupted her 
in consternation. 

“ Twins. Precisely what I said. You are the grandfatha 
of twins.” The countess’s reply reeked with malicious satis- 
faction. 

“ The ways of Providence are indeed wonderful,” Crammon 
murmured, and his eyes dulled a littlej “ grandfather of twins 
. . . Extraordinary, I confess. I must say that the affair 
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dioesn’t look fautnorotis. Why did she leave her husband? 
Why didn’t you stay with her? ” 

“ You shall hear all. The man maltreated her — actually and 
physically. She fell into the hands of drunkards, robbers, 
poisoners, horse-thieves, forgers, and slanderers. She was a 
prisoner in the house; she suffered hunger; they tormented 
her body and soul, and made cruel threats; she was in fear 
of her life; they trained wild animals to terrorize her, and 
hired escaped convicts to watch her. Fear and horror brought 
her to the brink of the grave. It was unspeakable. Without 
the interposition and noble-hearted assistance of a German 
captain, who offered her passage to Europe, she would have 
perished miserably. Unhappily 1 could not even thank her 
unselfish friend; he had left Genoa when I arrived. But 
Letitia gave me his address, and I shall write him.” 

“ It’s all very regrettable,” said Crammon, “ and yet it is 
what 1 expected. 1 had a foreboding, and thence my prophecy. 
I thought this Stephen Gunderam odious from the start. He 
was like a cheap showman blowing a tin trun^et. I wouldn’t 
have trusted him with an old umbrella, not to speak of a 
young girl whose exquisite qualities were patent to all the 
world. Nevertheless I disapprove of her flight. If the con- 
ditions were demonstrably insufferable, she should have sought 
her freedom through the appropriate legal methods. Marriage 
is a sacrament. First she jumps at it, as though it were a 
well-warranted seventh heaven. Next, having experienced the 
discomforts which x very imbecile would have expected under 
the circumstances, she takes French leave, and steams off to 
Europe with two helpless and unsheltered babes. That is 
neither consistent nor prudent, and I must distinctly withhold 
my approval.” 

The countess was indignant. “ It’s your qjinion that the 
poor child should rather have let them torment ho: to 
death? ” 

“ I beg your pardon. I mhrely point out her unfortunate 
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way of seeking redress; beyond that I do not presume to judge, 
I consider it a wrong step to break the union sanctified by the 
Church, and desert both hearth and country. It is a godless 
thing, and leads to destruction. And what happened while 
you were with her? What did she determine on? Where is 
she now? ” 

“ In Paris.” 

" In ParisI Is that so? And the purpose of her >ddt? ” 

“ She wants to recuperate. I don’t grudge her the chance. 
She needs it.” 

I don’t question it, countess. But Paris seems an unusual 
place for such a purpose. And did she directly refuse the 
pleasure of your society, or do you merely fail to share her 
taste for rectperating in Paris? ” 

The countess was visibly embarrassed. She wrinkled her 
brow, and her little red cheeks glowed. “ In the hotel she 
made the acquaintance of a Vicomte Seignan-Castreul, who was 
staying there with his sister,” she said hesitantly. “ They in- 
vited Letitia to be their guest in Paris and afterwards at their 
chSlteau in Brittany. The child wept, and said to me: 

‘ Auntie, I’d love to go, but I can’t because I haven’t a cent.’ 
It cut me to the heart, and I scraped together what I could — 
five thousand francs in all. The darling thanked me from the 
heart, and then left with the vicomte and vicomlesse, and 
promised to meet me in Baden-Baden in October.” 

“ And where are the twins in the meanwhile? ” 

“ She took them with her, of course — the twins, and 
their Argentinian nurse, an English maid, and her own 
maid.” 

“ T honour your generosity, countess, but I don’t somdbow 
like either your vicomte or your vicomtesse.” 

The countess suddenly gave a loud sob. “ I don’t dtherl ” 
she cried, and pressed her hands to her face. “ I don’t either. 
If only the dear child does not «iset with new misfortunes! 
But what was I to do? Can one resist hw pleading? 1 was 
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80 bap^y to bave her back; I fdt as though she’d rises fmm 
the graw. No, the vicomte is sot syn^thetk to sie at all. 
He has a dxmoniac diaractn.” 

“Peqple with demoniac charactas are alwa]^ swindlers, 
countess,” Crammon said drily. “A decent man is never 
that. It’s a swindle in itself, that word.” 

“Har von Crammon,” the countess announced with de- 
cision, “ 1 expect of you now that you diow character in the 
other and beautiful sense of the word, T expect you to come 
to Baden-Baden nhen Letitia has arrived, to interest yourself 
in her who is closer to you than any one else on earth, and to 
make up for your wrong and your neglect.” 

“ For the love of all the saints, not that! ” Crammon oded 
in terror. “ Recognition, de^ emotion, father and daughter 
fall into each other’s arms, remorse and damp handkerchiefs! 
No! Anything you want, but not that.” 

“ No excuses, Herr von Crammon, it is your duty! ” The 
countess had arisen, and her eyes were majestic. Crammon 
writhed and begged and besought her. It did no good. The 
countess would not let him go until he had pledged her his 
word of honour to be in Baden-Baden by the end of October or, 
at latest, the beginning of November. 

When the countess was alone, she walked up and down 
for a little, still hot and gasping. Then she called her com- 
panion. “ Send me the waiter, Stohr,” she moaned, “ I’m weak 
with hunger.” 

Fraulein Stdhr did as she was bidden. 


n 

Frau Wahoachaffe was on one of her rare outings. She 
was driving in her dectric car toward Schwanhrim, when she 
cau^t sight of a group of young men at the entrance to thl 
polo-grounds. Among them was one who reminded her strongly 
of Christian. His slenderness and noble grace of gesture 
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gave ber so strong an illusion of Quistian’s paresence that she 
bade her cha^eur halt, and requfsted her coinpaiuoitt.to walk 
to the gate and inquire after the young man’s identity. 

The conqKinion obeyed, and Frau Wahnschaffe, still watch* 
ing the group, waited very quietly. The companion had no 
difiBcul^ in getting the infonnation, and reported that the 
young man was an Englishman named Anthony Potter. 

“ Ah^^yes, yes.” That was all Frau Wahnschaffe said, and 
her interest was extinguished. 

That very evening a special delivery letter was brought her. 
She recognized Christian’s handwriting, and everything danced 
before her eyes. The first thing she was. able to see was the 
name of a small, third-rate Frankfort hotel. Gradually her 
night grew steadier, and she read the letter: “ Dear Mother: 
I beg you to grant me an interview in the course of the fore- 
noon to-morrow. It is too late for me to come to you to-day; 
I have travelled all day and am tired. If I do not hear frcnn 
you to the contrary, I shall be with you at ten o’clock. I am 
confident that you will be so good as to see me alone.” 

Her only thought was: “ At last! ” And she said the words 
out loud to herself: “ At last! ” 

She looked at her watch. It was ten o’clock. That meant 
twelve hours. How was she to pass those twelve hours? All 
her long life seemed shorter to her than this coming space 
of time. 

She went downstairs through the dark and empty rooms, 
through the marble hall with its great columns, throu^ the 
• pgantic, nurrored dining-hall, in which the last, faint light of 
the long summer evening was dying. She went into the park, 
and heard the plaint of a nightingale. Stars glittered, a foun- 
tain plashed, and distant music met her ear. She returned, 
and fout<d t^t only fifty minutes had passed. An expression 
M rage contorted her cold and rigid, face. She considered 
"hether she should drive to the dty'to that shabby h’ttle hos- 
telry. She dismissed that plan at once. He was asleq); be 
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was weary with travel. But why is he in such a place, she 
asked herself, in a humble house, among straiwe and lowly 
peqdeP 

She sat down in an armchair, and entered upon her bitter 
duel with the slothfulness of time, from eleven to midnight, 
from midni(^t to the first grey glint of dawn, from that first 
glint to the early flush of the young morning, thence to full 
sunrise, and on to the aj^inted hour. 


m 

Wherever Johanna Schontag went she was treated with 
loving-kindness. Even her relatives with whom she lived 
treated her with tender considerateness. This tended to lower 
rather than to raise her in her own self-esteem. She considered 
subtly: “ If I please these, what can I possibly amount to? ' 

She said: “ It is ever so funny that I should be living in 
this city of egoists. I am the direct antithesis of such brave 
persons.” 

Nothing seemed worth doing to her, not even what her heart 
demanded loudly — the setting out to find Christian. She 
waited for some compulsion, but none came. She lost herself 
in trivial fancies. She would sit in a corner, and watch things 
and people with her clever eyes. “ If that bearded man,” she 
thou^t, “ had the nose of his bald neighbour he mig^t look 
quite human.” Or: “Why are there six stucco roses above 
the door? Why not five or seven? ” She tormented herself 
with these things. The wrongly placed nose and the perverse 
numbN* of the stucco roses incited her to plan the world’s im- 
provement. Suddenty she would lau^, and then blush if 
people looked her way. 

Every nigfitH beftire she fell asleep, ^e thought, in ^ite 
of herself, of Ama^^ Voss and of her promise to writ^ 
him. Then she would '' take flight in sleep and forget 
the morrow. His long letter weired on her memory as the 
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in retwn. You waste no thought on the fact that I revealed 
n^ whole soul to you. Perhaps it wasn’t even dear to you 
that all I wrote you in regard to Wahnschaffe was a ccntfession 
such as one human being rarely makes to another. It was 
done by in^lication, and you, evidently, do not UDdoatand 
that method. I probably overestimated both your under- 
standing and your good will.” 

" Probably,” Johanna replied; “ and likewise my good na- 
ture, for here you’ve been as rude as possible again. You 
would be quite ri^t in what you said, if you didn’t leave 
out one very important thing: there must first be a basic 
S)nnpathy between two people before you can expect such de- 
mands to be honoured.” 

“ Sympathy! ” Voss jeered. “ A phrase — a conventional 
formula! What you call sympathy is the Philistine’s first 
resort — ^tepid, flat, colourless. True s}mipathy requires such 
delicate insist of the soul that he who feels it scorns to use 
the shop-worn, vulgar word. I did not reckon on sympathy. 
A cleft, such as the cleft between you and me, caxmot be 
bridged by cheap trappinp. Do you think I had no in- 
stinctive knowledge of your coldness, your aloofness, your 
irony? Do you take me for the ^pe of pachydermatous animal 
that leaps into a hedge of roses, because it knows the thorns 
cannot wound him? Oh, no! Every thorn penetrates my 
skin. 1 tell you this in order that you may 'know henceforth 
just what you are doing. Each thorn pierces me till 1 bleed. 
That was clear to me from the beginning, and yet I took the 
risk. I have staked all that I am on this game; I have 
gatho'ed my whole self together and cast it at your feet, 
careless of the result. Once I desired to deliver myself utterly 
into the hands of fate.” 

“ I must turn back,” Johanna said, and shut her umbrdla. 
" I must take a cab. Where are we? ” 

“ I live on Ansbacher Street, comer of Aupburger, in the 
third story of the third home. Come to me for one bdur; let 
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it be as a sign that 1 am an equal in your eyes, You cannot 
imagine what dq>ends on it for me. It is a wretched and 
desolate hole. If ever you cross its thre^ld, it will be a place 
in which I can breathe. I am not in the habit of begging, but 
I beg you for this favour. The suspicion which I see in your 
eyes is fully justified. I have planned to beg you for this, to 
bring it about. But this plan of mine did not originate to-^y 
or yesterday. It is weeks old; it is older than I know. But 
that is all. Any other distrust you feel is unjustified." 

He stammered these words and gasped them. Johanna 
locked helplessly away. She was too weak to withstand the 
passionate eloquence of the man, repulsive and fear-inspiring 
as be was. Also there was a fearful lore in the daring, in the 
presoice of a flame, in fanning it, in danga*, and in watching , 
what would happen. Her life was empty. She needed some- 
thing to expect and court and fear. She needed the brink of 
some abyss, some bitter fume, some transcendence of common 
boundaries. But for the moment she needed to gain time. 

“ Not to-day,” she said, with a veiled expression, “ some other 
time. Next week. No, don’t urge me. But perhaps toward 
the end of the week ; perhaps Friday. I don’t see your piupose, 
but if you wish it. 111 come Friday.” 

“It is agreed then. Friday at the same hour.” He bdd 
out his hand. Hesitatingly she put hers into it. She felt 
imprisoned in her own aversion, but ho: ^ance was firm and 
almost challenging. 


IV 

When Christian entered, Frau Wahnschaffe stood massivdy 
in the middle of the room. Her arms were lightly folded 
below her bosom. A wave of pallor passed over her, and die 
felt chilled. Christian approaihed. She turned her face, and 
looked at him out of the comers of her eyes. She sought 
to speak, but her lips twitched nervously. Cluistian suddenly 
lost the simple assurance bom of his swift and unrefiective 
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action. He suddenly realized the monstrousness of his errand, 
and stood quite silent. 

“ Will you stay with us for some time? ” Frau Wabnschaffe 
asked hoarsdy. “ Surely you will. I have had your room 
made ready; you will find evetything in order. It was un- 
necessarily considerate of you to spend the night at an hotel. 
Do you not know your mother well enough to take it for 
granted that the house is always ready to receive you? ” 

“ I am sorry, mother,” answered Christian, “ but I can stay 
only a few hours. I must not and dare not delay. I have to 
return to Berlin on the five o’clock train. I am sorry.” 

Frau Wahnschaffe now turned her full face upon Christian 
so slowly that the motion had the air of a marionette’s. “ You 
are sorry,” she murmured. “ Ah, yes. I scarcely expected even 
that much. But everything is ready for you, Christian, your 
bed and your wardrobes. You have not been here for very 
long, and it is very long since I have seen you. Let me think: 
it must be eighteen mpnths. Pastor Werner told me some 
things about you; they were not pleasant to hear. He was here 
several times. I seemed unable to grasp his report except in 
small doses. If seemed to me the man must have had hal- 
lucinations, yet he expressed himself very carefully. I said to 
him: ‘ Nonsense, my dear pastor, people don't do such things.’ 
You know, Christian, that I find matters of a certain sort 
difficult to understand. . . . But you look strange, 
Christian. . . . You look changed, my son. You’re 
dressed differently. Do you no longer dress as you used to? 
It is strange. Do you not frequent good society? And these 
fancies of the pastor concerning voluntary poverty and re- 
nunciations that you desire to suffer . . and I hardly 

recall what — tell me: is there any foundation of truth to all 
that? For I do not understand.” 

Christian said: “ Won’t you sit down beside me for a 
little, moth»? We can’t talk comfortably while you stand 
there.” 
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" Gladly, CSiristian, let us sH down and talk. It is nice of 
you to say it in that way.” 

They sat down side by side on the sofa, and Christian said: 

1 know 1 have been guilty of neglect toward you, mother. 
1 dunuld not have waited to let strangers inform you of my 
decisions and^ctions. I see now that it makes a mutual under- 
standing harder; only it is so unpleasam and so troublesome to 
talk about oneself. Yet I sui^mse it must be done, for what 
other people rqmrt is usually Aorou^y wrong. I sometimes 
plann^ to write to you, but I couldn’t; even while I thou^t 
the words, thqr became misleading and false. Yet I felt no 
impulse to come to you without any other motive than to give 
you an e:q>lanation. It seemed to me that there should be 
enou^ confidence in me in your heart to make a detailed 
sdf-justification unnecessary. And I thought it better to risk 
a breach and estrangnnent caused by silence, than to indulge 
in ill-timed talk, and yet avoid neither because I had not bemi 
understood.” 

“You speak of breach and estrangement,” Frau Wahn- 
schaffe rq>lied, “ as though it were only now threatening us. 
And you speak as calmly as though it were a puniidunent for 
children, and you were quite reconciled to it. Very well, 
Christian, the breach and the estrangement may come. You 
will find me too proud to struggle against your mind and 
your decision. I am not a mother who wants her son’s de- 
votion as an alms, nor a woman who would interfere in your 
world, nor one who will stoop to strive for a ri^t that is 
denied ho*. Nothing that breaks my heart need stop your 
course. But ^ve me, at least, one word to which I can ding 
in my lonely days of brooding and questioning. The air ^ves 
me no answer to my questions, nor my own mind, nor any 
other’s. Esplain to me what you are really doing, and wl^ 
you are doing it. At last, at last you are here; I can see 
3mu and hear you. Speak! ” 

words, spoken in a nmnotonous and bdlow vtrice, stirred 
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Christian deeply, less throng^ their mewiiog than through his 
motber’s^attitude and gKture-^tt stem, lost glance, the grief 
she felt, and the coldness that she feigned. She had found 
the way to his innermost being, and his great silence was 
broken. He said: “It isn’t easy to ejiplain the life one lives 
or the events whose necessity is rooted uncertainly in the past. 
If I search my own past, 1 cannot tell where these things had 
their beginning, nor when, nor how. But let me put it this 
way: He whom a great ^are blinds, desires darkness; he who 
is satiated finds food distasteful; he who has never lost him- 
self in some cause feels shame and the desire to prove himself. 
Yet even that does not e:q)lain what seems to me the essential 
thing. You see, mother, the world as I gradually gut to know 
it, the institutions of men, harbours a wrong that is very great 
and that is inaccessible to our ordinary thinking. I cannot 
tell you exactly in what this great wrong consists. No man 
can tell us yet, neither the happy man nor the wretched, neither 
the learned nor the unlettered one. But it exists, and it meets 
you at every turn. It does no good to reflect about it. But 
like the swimmer who strips before be leaps, one must dive 
to the very bottom of life to find the root and origin of that 
great wrong. And one can be seized by a yearning for that 
search, which sweeps away all other interests and ambitions, 
and masters one utterly. It is a feeling that I could not de- 
scribe to you, mother, not if I were to talk from now until 
nig^t. It pierces one through, all one’s soul and all one’s life; 
and if one strives to withdraw from it, it only becomes keener.” 

He rose under the impression of the unwonted excitement 
that he felt, and continued speaking more swiftly. “That 
wrong does not consist in the mere contrast between poor and 
rich, between arbitrary licence on the one hand and enforced 
endurance on the other. No, no. Look, we’ve ail grown op 
with the view that crime meets its expiation, guilt its puni^ 
ment, that every human deed bears its reward within itself, 
and in a word, a justice rules which condensates, ordos, 
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av(»ges, if no| before our e3res, then in some hij^er region. 
But that is not true. I believe in no such justice; it does not 
exist. Nor is it possible that such a justice exists in the 
universe, for if it did, the lives men lead could not be as they- 
are. And if this stq>erbuman justice of which men speak 
and on which they rely does not exist, then the source of that 
great wrong that is in the world must be within the life of 
man itself, and we must find that source and know its nature. 
But you cannot find it by observing life from without; you 
must be within it, within it to the lowest dqiths. That is it, 
mother, that is it. Perhaps you understand now." 

A measureless astonishment spread over Frau Wahnschaffe’s 
features. She had never heard such things, she had never pre> 
pared her mind to hear them, and least of all to hear them 
from him, the beautiful, the ever festive, the inviolable by any 
ugliness. For it was that vision of him which she still nursed 
within. She meant to answer, she almost thou^t the words 
had escaped her: “That search is not your function in the 
world, yours less than any other’s! ’’ The desperate words 
had already shadowed her face, when she looked upon him, 
and saw that he was rapt not from the sphere she hated, 
avoided, and feared for him, but from herself, her world, his 
world and former self. She beheld one almost unknown in a 
Mostly shimmer, and a presage stirred in her frozen soul; 
and in that presage was the yearning of which he had spoken, 
althou^ its very name was strange to her. Also the fear 
of losing his love utterly let all the years behind her seem 
but wasted years, and she said shyly: “You indicated, did 
you not, that a particular purpose had brought you here? 
What is it? ’’ 

Christian sat down again. “ It is a very difficult and delicate 
matter," he answered. “ I came without realizing its exact 
nature, of which I seem but now to become aware. The 
woman whom I am taking care of, Karen EngelschaQ — ^you 
have heard of her, mother — desires your pearls; and I, I 
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promiaed to bring than to ba. Ha de^ is as strange as 
my request. The aiiole thing, put bluntly, sounds like mad- 
ness.” He smiled, be even lauded, yet his face bad grown 
vety pale. 

Frau Wabnschaffe maely pronounced his name: “Chris- 
tian.” That was all. She spoke the word in a tondess, lin- 
gering voice, almost hissing the s. 

Christian went on: “I said I was taking care of that 
woman . . . that isn’t the ri^t expression. It was a 

aitical moment in my life when 1 found ha. Many people 
were astonished that I didn’t surround her with splendour and 
luxtiry, when that was still in my powa. But that would have 
availed nothing. I would have missed my aim utterly by 
such a method; and she herself did not dream of demanding 
it. If it weren’t for ha rdatives, who constantly urge ha 
to rebellion and dedre, she would be quite contented. People 
chatta to ha too much. She, of course, doesn’t understand 
my purpose; often ^e regards me as an oiemy. But is that 
strange afta such a life as hers? Mother, you may believe 
me when I assure you that all the pearls in the world can not 
bring a soul forgetfulness of such a life.” 

He spoke disconnectedly and nervously. His fingers twitched, 
his brow was wrinkled and smooth in turn. The words he 
^;>dE.e and must yet speak pained him; the monstrousness of his 
demand, which he had but now fully realized, and the pos- 
sibility that his request might be refused — these things drove 
the blood to his heart. His mother neither stirred nor spoke. 
Within a few minutes her features seemed to have shrunk into 
the crumpled mask of extreme old age. 

Christian’s fright stung him to further speech. “ She is an 
outcast, one of the despised and rejected. That is true; or 
rather, that is what she was. But it is not permitted us to pass 
judgment. An accident placed a photograph of you, wearing 
your pearls, in her possession; and perhaps ^e felt as though 
you stood before her in person, and there came over her a s^- 
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den sense of it means to be an outcast and despised. You 
and she-i)erh{^ the world should hold no such contrasts; and 
the pearls became to her confused and half-mad vision a symbol 
of compensation, of moral equilibrium. She will not ke^ the 
pearls, by the way, nor would I permit her to do so. I pledge 
myself that th^ shall be returned, if you win accept my m«e 
word as a pledge. I shaU return the pearls, and you yourself 
may set the date. Only please don’t disappoint me in my 
quandary.” 

fVau Wahnschaffe took a deq> breath, and hear tone was 
harsh: “ You foolish boy.” 

Christian lowered his eyes. 

“You foolish boy,” Frau Wahnschaffe repeated, and her 
lips trembled. 

“ Why do you say that? ” Christian asked softly. 

She arose, and beckoned him with a weary gesture. He 
followed her into her bed-chamber. She took a key out of a 
leather-case, and unlocked the steel door of the safe built into 
the wall. There were her jewds — diadems and cla^, brace- 
lets, brooches, pins, rings and lavallikes studded with precious 
stones. She graced the rope of pearls, and, as she took it 
out, its end trailed on the floor. The pearls were almost equal 
in magnificence and of uncommon size. Frau Wahnschaffe 
said: “ These pearls, Christian, have meant more to me than 
such thinp usually do to a woman. Your father gave them 
to me when you were bom. I always wore than in a ^irit 
of thankfulness to God for the gift of you. I am not ashamed 
to confess that. They seemed, I thought, to form a circle 
within which you and I alone had being. I have neither 
touched them nor lodred at them since you started on your 
strange wandaings, and I bdieve that the pearls thmselves 
have (dekened. They are so yellow, and some have lost thdr 
lustre. Did you seriously think I could deny you aiqdhing, 
no matter what it is? It is true that your ways are too strange 
for me now. My brain seraas befosned whmi I try to gra^ 
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all that, and X fed bli&d and lame. Yet tonlay scnae vdce has 
iftokoi for yoa, and I would wA lose that vdc«. So far I have 
heard only vain lamentathms. My whole soul shudders, but 
I begin to see you again, and whatever you adc I must give you. 
You are to ^ow that, and indeed, you must have known 
that or you would not have come. Take them! ” She turned 
aside to hide the pain upon her face, and with outstretched 
arm held out to him the rope of pearls. But your fadier 
must never know,” she murmured. “ If you dedre to return 
the pearls, bring them youtsdf if possible. I would not know 
for whom thqr are. Do with them as thoi^ th^ were your 
prqjerty.” 

Property! Christian listened to the word, but it did not 
penetrate his consciousness. It fell and disai4)eared like a 
i>tone in water; for him it had lost all meaning. And he 
looked upon the pearls with surprise and indifference, as 
though they were a toy, and it were strange to talk and trouble 
so much about them. Their preciousness, the value which 
amounted to millions, was no longer a living fact of con- 
sciousness to him, but like a dim memory of something heard 
long ago. Therefore he did not feel the burden of his mother’s 
trust and his possession. The way in which he tucked the 
pearls into a case his mother had found, had something so 
cardessly business-like, and his word of thanks so obvious a 
formality, that it was clear he had forgotten the obstacles to 
his errand which he had felt so keenly a little while before. 

He remained with his mother for another hour. But he 
Spoke little, and the environment, the splendour of the room, 
the air of the house, the solemnity and sloth, the emptiness 
and aloofness, all this seemed to disquiet him. Frau Wdin- 
schaffe was unconscious of that. She 'talked and became silent, 
and in her eyes flickered the fear over the passing of her hour. 
When Christian arose to bid her farewell, her face became 
ashen, and she controlled herself with extreme difficulty. But 
when she was alone she reeled a little, and grasped for support 
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one of the carven columns of her bed and gave a ciy. Then 
suddenly she smiled. 

Perhaps it was a delusion that caused her to smile; po-haps 
it was a flash of insight like lightning in a dark sky. 

V 

After his return from Africa, Felix Imhof was practically 
a ruined man. Unfortunate mining speculations had swal- 
lowed up the greater part of his fortune. But his attitude and 
behaviour were unchanged. 

Exposure to the sun and air had almost blackened his skin, 
and his bohemian friends called him the Abyssinian prince. 
He was leaner than ever, his eyes protruded more greedily, 
his laughter and speech were noisier, and the tempo of his 
life was more accelerated. If any one asked after his well- 
being, he answered: “There’s two years’ fuel left in this 
machine. After that — exitl ” 

He had one dwelling in Munich and another in Berlin, 
but his numerous and complicated undertakings drove him 
to a different city every week. 

Some political friends persuaded him to join in the founding 
of a great daily representing the left wing of liberalism, and he 
consented. A new catchword arose, a People’s Theatre; and it 
was his ambition to be named among those who furthered 
the new panacea. He caused the publishing house that he 
had financed to isiuue a new edition of the classics, distinguished 
by tasteful editing and exquisite bookmaking. He received 
twenty to thirty telegrams daily, and sent between forty and 
fifty; he kept three typists busy, and suffered from the lack of 
a telephone while he was in motor cars or on express trains. 
He discovered the value of a half-forgotten painter of the 
Quattrocento for modem connoisseurs, and by means of literary 
advertisements caused fabulous prices to be offered fm* tlm 
painter’s few and faded works. He gambled on the American 
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stock exchaage, and made four hundred thousand marks; next 
wedc he lost double the amount in a deal in Roumanian timbo:. 

Sitting in his steam>bath, he sketched the plan of a mock- 
heroic poem; between three and five at ni^t he dictated in 
alternation a translation of a novel by Lesage and an essay 
in economics; he carried on an elaborate corre^ndence with 
the chief of a theosophical society; drank like an aristocratic 
fraternity student, spent money like water, subsidized young 
artists, was constantly on the trail of new inventions, and 
fairly pursued promising engineers, chemists, and experts in 
aeronautics. One of his boldest plans was the founding of 
a stock company for the exploitation of the hidden coal-fields 
of the Antarctic regions. He assured all doubters that the 
profits would run to billions and that the difficulties were 
trifling. 

One day he made the acquaintance of a technical opert 
named Schlehdoru. The man hardly inspired confidence, but 
Imhof overlooked that as well as his shabbiness. As thou^ 
by the way Schlehdorn mentioned the difficulty caused the 
German marine by the fact that all glass for ships’ port-holes 
had to be imported from Belgium and France. The secret of 
its manufacture was stringently guarded by certain factories 
in those countries. Whoever succeeded in unearthing it was 
a made man. Imhof swallowed the bait. He let the man 
inform him in regard to possible plans, agreed with him upon 
a special telegraphic code, and financed him generously. The 
telegrams he received sounded hopeful. Schlehdorn, to be sure, 
demanded larger and larger sums. He explained that he had 
had to bribe influential persons. Imhof deliberatdy silenced 
his suspicions; he was curious what the end would be. 

One day he received a telegram from Schlehdorn demanding 
that he come at once to Andenne with fifty thousand francs. 
The matter was as good as settled. Imhof took fifty thousand 
francs as well as his revolver, and followed the summons. 
Schldidom was waiting for Mm, and conducted him through 
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tile darksesB to a su^kious looking inn. He vas led to a 
room at the end of a long hall, and the moment he had entered 
it, Imhof recognized the «tuation for vhat it was. He had 
hardly looked about when two elegantly dressed gentlemen 
appeared. The conqiany took seats about a round table. 
Schlehdom spread out some documents in front of him, and 
looked si^ificantly at (Hie of bis accomplices. At that moment 
Imhof leaped up, backed a^inst the wall, drew his revolver, 
and said calmly: “ You needn’t take any further trouble, gentle- 
men. The fifty thousand francs are deposited in my bank in 
Brussels. The trick was too obvious and this place too sus- 
picious. If any one stirs, hell have to have his tailor mend 
small, rotmd holes in his suit to-morrow.” His cool deter- 
mination saved him. The three men were intimidated, and 
let him take his travelling bag and slip out. Th^ them* 
sdves, of course, escaped as swiftly as possible after that. 

But this eiqicticnce, though he gave a humorous description 
of it, had a paralysing effect on Imhof. Considering the 
causes of his inner tension, this incident was trivial, yet it 
somdbow broufdit into rdief symptoms of vreariness and satiety 
that multiplied and became noticeable. His C3micism would 
rise to the point of savagery, and then break down into sen- 
timentality. “ Give me a little garden, two little rooms, a 
dog and a cow, and I won’t look at the scarlet woman of the 
world's Babylon again,” he perorated insincerely. A violent 
illness seized upon him. Theatrically he made his final dis- 
positions, and summoned his friends to hear his last words. 
When he retnvered, he gave a feast that was the talk of 
all Munich for three weeks and cost lum sixty thousand 
marks. 

On this occasion he met Sybil Schamitzer and fdl in love 
with her. It was like an inn«r etqplosion. He acted like a 
madman; he declared himself capable of any crime for this 
woman’s sake. Sybil was asked bow she Uked him. 
answer was quite laconic: “ I don’t like niggers.” 
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Her word* were reported to him three diSment wit- 
nesses. The sting of them went deq>. Re stood in front of 
his mirror in the nig^t, laughed bitterly, and nnasbed the 
glass with his fist so that the blood flowed. 

The image of Sybil pursued him He went wherever he 
was likely to meet her. In the girl’s presence he became a 
boy again. He found no words, blushed and stammered, and 
became the laughing stock of those who knew him. One 
evening he ventured most shyly to speak to her of his feelings. 
She looked at him coldly, and her eyes said: “ I don’t like 
niggers.” They were hard, sdfish, stubborn eyes. 

“ I don’t like niggers.” The words became furies that pur- 
sued him. A month later business took him to Paris, and in 
a cabaret he saw a young Negro woman dancing a snake dance. 
An impulse of revenge urged him to make advances to the 
girl. The revenge was directed less against the unfeeling 
woman who had reptdsed him so pitilessly then against him- 
self. It was the defiant rage of his own desires. He boasted 
of bis relations with the Negro woman, and appeared vrith 
her in public. What drove him thereafter from dissipation to 
dissipation was the terror of emptiness, the excess at the edge 
of life, where nature itself demands the final fulfilment of 
human fate. 

And his fate was fulfilled. 


VI 

'* Oh, you’re lying to mel ” Karen screamed, as Christian 
handed her the jewel-box. He had not even spoken, but bis 
gesture had promised her the incredible; and she screamed to 
guard herself against the ravage of a premature drii^t. 

The greed with which she opened the little lock and lifted 
the top of die box was indescribable. Her blood fled from 
b^eatii her skin." She felt throttled. There lay the lus- 
trous pearls, with their faint tints of pink and lilac. “ lattch 
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the door! ” Ae hissed, and raced to do it, since he seemed 
too slow. She shot the bolt and turned the key. For a 
moment she stood stQl and pressed her hands to her head. 
Then she went back to the jewds. 

She touched the pearls with timid finger-tips. She had two 
fears: the pearls seemed as warm as living flesh; her own 
touch, tbou^ so gentle, mi^t have been too rough* The 
glance die turned tqion Christian faltered like a wounded 
bird. Suddenly she graqied his left hand brutally with both 
of hers, bowed deq> down, and pressed her mouth to it. 

“ Don’t, Karen, don’t,” Christian stammered, but he 
sought in vain to draw his hand from her furious clasp. 
More than a minute she crouched there on her knees, over 
his hand, and be saw the flesh of her back quiver tmder the 
doth of her garment. “ Be sensible, Karen,” he begged her, 
and tried to persuade himself that he neither felt a profound 
stirring of the soul nor gazed into the depth of another, 

What are you doing, Karen? Please don’t! ” 

She released him, and he left her. Behind him she locked 
the door again. It was a curious circumstance that she took 
off her shoes and thus approached the treasure. When she was 
not beholding it, she still doubted its presence. With dis- 
connected gestures, full of fear, she finally lifted the pearls 
from their case. At every soft clink she sighed and looked 
around. The uneiqiected length and weight of the chain 
amazed her utterly. Gently ^e let it glide upon the floor, 
then followed it first on her knees, then with her whole body, 
until she had brou^t her lips, her breath, her eyes as near 
as possible to that gleaming splendour. She counted the 
pearls, and counted them again. She made an error. Once 
she counted one hundred and thirty-three, and another time 
one hundred and thirty-seven. Then she counted no more, 
but looked at single pearls and breathed upon them, or 
moistened her finger and touched them. 

She started at a rustling in the outer hall; then she again 
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sunk her whole self into the act of seeing. She dreamed herself 
into rooms which had known the glow of these marveb, into 
the bodies of women whom they had adorned, into coils of 
events in which they had played a part. Shivers ran over her 
body. She fought with the desire to place the pearls about her 
own neck. First it seemed bla^hemous rashness; then it 
seemed conceivable after all. She arose softly, held the neck- 
lace in her hand, and slipped it ov^ her head. On tip-toe she 
walked to the mirror, and peered at her image from half-dosed 
lids. It was here, here with her, and die wore it like that 
woman in the picture. The pearls were on her body— the 
pearls! 

Evening came upon her, then m^t, but it brought no sleqi. 
The pearls were in bed with her, dose to her breast, warm by 
her skin. She fdt them to assure herself of their presence; 
she listened to vague noises in the house, which were like 
threats of robbery to her. Then she lit a lamp and gazed at 
the pearls, and already she knew some of them. They turned 
faces upon her, and whispered to her, and were distinguishable 
through a warmer glow or a more pallid tint. Some of these 
were familiar and some quite strange, but they were all here 
— a shimmering wonder and a new life. 

Thus too she passed the day that came and the ni^t that 
followed the day. She knew that disease was burrowing in 
her body. She had expected it to show; but when it came, 
it was not with sudden violence but with treacherous sloth. 
One part of her after another was affected, and at last she 
could move freely no longer. She knew, too, that it was no 
ordinary indi^iosition from which one recovers within a few 
da3^. She felt it to be a process as of ripening which brings 
a fruit to its fall, as a concentration of the hostile forces that 
had before been scattered in effectiveness and in time. The 
life she had lived demanded a reckoning. The phjrsician in 
the Hamburg ho^ital had foretold it all months before; now 
the time had come. She was very undemonstrative about her 
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condition. She lay quietly in bed. She suffered no pain, and 
had but little fev«r. 

Lying still there did not make ho* impatient. She sras glad 
of the necessity; there was no better way of guarding the 
pearls. People might come sod go. ^e had her treasure 
next her body, beside her breast. She was sure of it at 
every moment and with every movement, and no one was 
the wiser. She pictured to herself what they would say and 
do, if ^e were to Aow them b«' secret treasure, if she were 
to rail in one of those who all unconsciously passed her door 
or climbed the ricfeety stairs, or some one from the street or 
the tavern or the grog*shop — a poor fellow who had slaved 
all week, or a woman who sold her body for three marks, or 
another who had seven children to feed. In concentrated 
triumph she looked through the window at the rows of 
windows across the street. There lived the others whom 
misery throttled and in whom suffering whined. Like ants 
th^ crept about in the tall houses from cellar to gairet, and 
had no suspicion of Karen’s pearls. Karen’s pearls! How 
that soond^ and sang and ^owed and glimmered — Karen’s 
pearls. . . . 

At last the secrecy became a burden. She did not enjoy licr 
great possession as she would have done, had but one other 
dutred the knowledge of it. She needed at least one other 
pair of eyes. She thought of Isolde Schirmacher, but the girl 
was too talkative and too stupid. She thought of the wife 
of Gise\das, of a seamstress on the fourth floor, of the huck- 
stress in the street, of Amadeus Voss. 

At last die hit iqxm Ruth Hofmann. The girl seemed the 
least harmful of all, and she detemdned to show her the 
pearls. 

Under the pretext of addng the ^1 to fetch her something 
from the apothecary’s, die sent a message to the Hofmanns, 
and Ruth in, Karen waited until Isolde had left die 
room; then die sat up and asked the girl to lock the door. 
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Then she said: “ Come hefe! She torsed the coverlet aside, 
and dbere lay the great heap of pearls upon the linen. “ Look 
at that,” she said. “ Those are real pearls, and they’re mine. 
But if you mention it to ai^body, God help you, or my name 
ain’t Karoi Bngdschan.” 

Ruth was amazed. Yet she looked on the pearls not. with 
womanish desirousness, but like an imaginative soul bdiolding 
a marvel of the natural world. There was tension in her 
face, but it was wholly pleasurable. “Where did you get 
them? ” she asked naively. “ How wondo^ul they are. I’ve 
never seen an3rthing like them. Are th^ all yours? Th^ 
remind me of the Arabimi Nights.” She kneded down beside 
the bed, and surrounded the heap of pearls with her hands 
and smiled. The banging lamp burned, and in the dim light 
of the room the pearls had an almost purple glow, and seemed 
animated by some dusky blood' that pulsed within them. 

Karen was annoyed by Roth’s question, and yet she was 
almost as happy as she Aou^t she would be in the surprise 
of another beholder. “ Stupid! ’Course they bdong to me. 
D’you think I’d steal them? They’re his mother’s pearls,” 
she added m3r$teriously, and bowed her head to Rudi’s ear. 
She was startled for a moment as she did so by the fragrance 
as of grass or the moist earth of February that emanated 
from the girl. “ Thqr’re his mother’s pearls,” she repeated, 
“ and he brou^t them to me.” She did not know in what a 
deeply moved and reverential tone she ^ke of Christian. 
Ruth listened to that tone, and doubts and guesses of her own 
were hushed. 

“ What ails you? ” she asked, as she arose from her knees. 

“ I don’t know,” Karen answered, covering the pearls again. 
“ Maybe nothing. I like to rest; sometimes it does a person 
good.” 

“ Is any one with you at ni^t? It-mi^t happen that you 
need something. Have you no one? ” 

“Lord, I don’t need anything,” Karai answered with as 
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much indifference as possible. “ And if I do, I can get out 
o’ bed and fetch it. I’m not that bad yet.” The coarseness 
vanished from her face, and jddded to an expression of help- 
less wonder as she went on hurriedly: “ He offered to stay up 
here at night. He wanted to sleep on the sofa, so I could wake 
him up if I felt bad. He said he wouldn’t mind and it’d be a 
pleasure. He spends his whole evenings here now, and sits 
at the table studying in his books. Why does he study so 
much? Does a man like him have to do that? But what 
do you think of him wanting to sle^ there and watch me? 
It’s foolishl ” 

“ Foolish? ” Ruth answered. “ No, I don’t think so at all. 
I was going to suggest doing the same thing. He and I could 
take turns. 1 can work while I watch too. 1 mean, of 
course, if it is necessary. But it won’t do to leave any one 
who is sick alone at night.” She shook her head, and her 
ash-blond hair moved gently. 

“ What funny people you are,” Karen said, and thrust her 
disordered hair almost to her eyes. “Beal funny people.” 
She feigned to be looking for something on the bed, and 
her eyes that refused to look at Ruth seemed to flee. 

Ruth determined to consult Giristian concerning the night- 
watches. 


vn 

She ^>oke to Christian, but he said that her services as a 
ni^t imne were not necessary. He could not bring himsdf 
to a^gn such a task to her. She amazed him by her inner 
clarity and ripeness of character, yet he saw the child in her 
that should be i^pared all the more because she was not willing 
to spare herself. 

She herself had thought a great deal about him, and had 
arrived at definite conclusions which Wtfe not very far from 
the truth. To be sure, she had beard gossip in the house, both 
from Karen Engelschall and from others, but her own vision 
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and instinct had tau^t h(K best. What seemed mysterious to 
all others revealed itself as simple and necessary to her. It 
was never the rare and beautiful that astonished her in life; 
it was always the common and the mean. 

At first she had been badly frightened of Karen. Ihe 
poverty in which her family had always lived had brought 
her into familiar contact with the ugly things beneath the 
surface of society, yet she had never met a woman like Karen 
— so degraded and so sunk in savagery. To approach her had 
cost her each time a pang and a struggle. 

But she had helped when Karen’s child was bom; and on 
the following morning she had been there when Christian was 
in the room too. She had seen him bring the woman a glass 
of wine on an earthenware plate. He had smiled awkwardly, 
and his gestures had been uncertain; and in a flash she had 
comprehended everything. She knew whence he came and 
whence the woman came, and what had brou^t them to- 
gether, and why they were living as they were. The truth 
which came to her seemed so beautiful a one to her that she 
flushed and hurried from the room; for she was afraid of 
laughing out in her joy, and seeming frivolous and foolish. 

From that day on she no longer regarded Karen shyly or 
with aversion, but with a sisterly feeling that was quite natu- 
ral, at least, to her. 

Then came the incident of the pearls. She suspected their 
value only from Eiaren’s feverish ecstasy, her infinitely careftil 
touch, the morbid glitter of her eyes. But what impressed her 
most was not the pearls, nor Karen, nor Karen’s horrible 
hairiness, but what ^e guessed of Christian’s action and its 
motives. 

One Saturday night, when Isolde Schirmacher had gone out 
with one of her father’s journqonen, Christian rang the bell 
of the Hofmann flat, and begged Ruth' to go to a nearby public 
telephone and summon a physician. Karen was evidently 
worse. She complained of no pain, but she was approaching 
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a state of exhaustion. Ruth hastened to a certain Doctor 
Voltolini in Gldm Street who was known to her, and brought 
him back with her. Die physician examined Karen. He was 
frank concerning his uncertainty wiUi regard to her symptoms, 
and gave some general advice. Afterward Ruth and Christian 
sat together beside the bed. Karen stared at the celling. Her 
expression changed continually; her breathing was regular 
but rapid. At times she ^^ed; at times her glance sou^t 
Christian, but flitted past him. Once or twice she gazed 
scarchingly at Ruth. 

Next day Christian came to see Ruth. She was alone; she 
was usually alone. When she unlatched the door which gave 
immediately upon the public hall she held a pen-holder in her 
hand. Her eyes still held the absorption of the occupation 
from which she had come. But when Christian asked whether 
he was interrupting her, she answered “ No ” with quieting 
assurance. 

He held out his hand. With a gently rhythmic gesture she 
put her smooth, young hand into his. 

She was voluble. Everything about her was touched with 
swiftness — ^her walk and glance, her speech and decisions and 
actions. 

“ 1 must see the place where you live,” she announced to 
him, and on the next forenoon she visited his room. She was 
a little breathless, because, according to her custom, she had 
run down the stairs. She looked about her very frankly, and 
hid her seriousness under a cheerful vividness of bdiaviour. 
With boyish innocence of movement ^e sat down on the edge 
of the table, took an apple from her pocket, and began to 
nibble at it. She said she had mentioned Karen to an assist- 
ant udiom she knew at the Polyclinic, and the lady had 
promised to come and examine Karen. 

Christian thanked her. ‘‘ I don’t believe that medical help 
can do mudt for her,” be said. 

“Why not?” 
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‘‘I can’t tell you tbe reason. But wbere Karen is con- 
cerned, nature pursues a quite logical method.” 

“Perhaps you are ri^t,” Ruth answered. “But that 
sounds as though you Imd little confidence in sdcnce. Am 
1 rig^t? Why, then, ue you studying medicine? ” 

“ It’s the merest accident. Some one happened to call my 
attention to it as one of a hundred posdble doors into the 
(^en. It seemed to me that it might lead to a very early 
usefulness. It oilers a definite aim, and it is concerned with 
people — with human beings! ” More pertinent reasons that 
stirred within him, and that he might have given her, were not 
yet ripe for speech, so be clung to a banality. 

“Yes, people,” said Ruth, and looked at him searchingly. 
After a while she added: “ You must know a great deal; there 
must be a great deal in you.*' 

“ What do you mean by that? ” 

She was the first human being in whose presence he felt 
wholly free of the compulsion to feign and to guard himself. 
In her there was a pure element that was frank and enthusi- 
astic, that lived and vibrated with the souls of others. Her 
instincts had freedom and sureness, and her whole inner life 
radiated an irresistible intensity. The very stones gave up 
their souls to her. She was the seeing friend of inanimate 
things. She forgot neither words nor images, and her im- 
patience to communicate what she had felt and the courage 
she had to acknowledge and follow her own heart surrounded 
her with an atmosphere as definite as the strong, sanative 
fragrance of plante in spring. 

Life and its law seemed simple to her. Tbe stars ruled 
one’s fate; that fate mqiressed itsdf through the passions of 
our blood ; the mind formed, illuminated, cleansed ^e process. 

She told CStfistian about her father. 

Damd Hofmann was a typical Jew of the lower middle- 
dasses from the eastern part of tbe country. He had been a 
naerdumt, but his business had failed, and he had left home 
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to begin life over again. By indomitable toil he had saved 
up a few thousand marks; but a sharper had done him out 
of his savings, and in poverty and debt he had renewed the 
struggle for a third time. His industry was tireless, his 
patience magnificent. From Breslau he had moved to Posen, 
from Posen to Stettin, thence to Lodz, and from Lodz to 
Kiinigsberg. All winter he had tramped the country roads 
from village to village and from manor-house to manor-house. 
He had seen his wife and his youngest child sicken and die, 
and had finally set his last hope on the life and opportunities 
of the metropolis. Ei^teen months ago he had come to 
Berlin with Ruth and Michael, and here too he was on his 
feet day and night. With mind exhausted and enfeebled body, 
he still dreamed of some reward and success to ease his ap- 
proaching latter years. But failure was his portion, and in 
hours of reflection he would yield to despair. 

She told Christian about her brother. 

Michael was taciturn. He never laughed; he had no 
friend, sought no diversions, and avoided the society of men. 
He suffered from h|^ Jewishness, shrank nervously from the 
hatred that he suspected everywhere, repelled every advance, 
and felt all activity to be futile. During the forenoon he 
would lie on his bed for hours with his hands behind his head 
and smoke cigarettes; then he strolled to the little restaurant 
where he met his father for their midday meal. When he 
returned he would loiter in the yard and the alleys and at 
the factory gates, beside fences or public-houses. With hat 
pulled down and hunched shoulders, he observed life, llien 
he returned home and sat around, brooding and smoking. He 
tried to avoid being seen in the evening, when Ruth sat dpwn 
to her work or their father sighed with weariness. 

His eyes, which seemed to lift their gaze from a great 
dq>th, were of a golden brown, and their irises, like Roth’s, 
contrasted strongly with the brilliant whiteness of the eye-ball. 

Ruth said: " The other day I happoied to come tq) when 
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lialf a doaen street Arabs were following him and aying; 
‘ Sberayl ’ He slunk along with bowed back and lowered 
head. His face was terribly white; he twitched every time 
he heard the word. I todc him by the hand, but he thrust 
me back. That evening father complained that business bad 
been poor. Michael suddenly leaped up, and said: ‘What 
does it matter? Why do you try to do anything In such a 
world as this? It is too loathsome to touch. Let’s starve to 
death and be done with it. Why tormoit ourselves? ” Father 
was horrified, and did not answer. He thinks that Michad 
hates him because he has not been able to keep us from 
poverty and want. I do my best to talk him out of it, but 
he feels himself guilty, guilty toward us, his children; and 
that is hard, harder than penury.” 

She fdt it to be her duty to try to sustain the poor man, 
who tormented himself with reproaches, and to renew his 
hope. She consoled him with her lovely serenity. It vras 
her pleasure to clear difficulties from his path, and then to 
declare that they bad been negligible. 

When she had been a little girl of seven she bad nursed her 
mother through her last illness. She had done the work of 
a servant, and cooked at the great stove, when she could 
hardly reach the lids of the pots. She had watched over 
her brother, gone errands, put off creditors, and gained respite 
from sheriffs. She had collected money that was due; and at 
each change of dwelling she had created order in the house, 
and won the good-will of those on whom her family would 
be dependent. She had mended linen and brushed clothes, 
driven care away, caused insults to be forgottoi, and brought 
some cheer into the darkest hours. She bad found some 
sweetness in life, even when bitterness rose to the very brim. 

Christian asked her what she was working at. She answered 
that she was preparing herself to take her degree. She had 
been relieved of all fees at the g}nnnasium. To help her 
father, whose earnings decreased steadily, she gave private 
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lessons. To f«olong her efforts far into the night cost her 
no struggle; five hours of sleq> refreshed her aid renewed her 
strength. In the morning she would get breakfast, set the 
room and kitdien to rights, and then start upon her path oi 
work and duty with an air and mi»i as though it were a 
pleasure trip. She carried her dinner in her pocket. If it 
was too frugal, riie would run to an automatic restaurant 
late in the afternoon. 

One evening she returned from a charity kitchen, where 
twice a week she helped for half an hour to serve the meals. 
She told Giristian about the people whom she was accustomed 
to see there — ^those whom the great city had conquered. She 
imitated gestures and expressions, and reported fragments of 
overheard speech. She communicated to him the greed, dis- 
gust, contempt, and shame that she had seen. Her observation 
was of a marvellous precision. Christian accompanied her on 
the next occasion, and saw little, almost nothing. He was 
aware of people in tom and shabby garments, who devoured a 
stingy meal without pleasure, dipped the Crusts of bread into 
soup, and surrq>titiously licked the spoon that had convq)«d 
their last mouthful. There were hollow faces and dim eyes, 
foreheads that seemed to have been flattened by hydraulic 
pressure, and over it all a llfiilessness'as of scrapped machin- 
ety. Christian was teased as by a letter in an unknown 
tongue, and he began to understand bow little he had learned 
to feel and see. 

Although he had tried in no way to call attmtion to his 
presence, and had seemed at first glance but another wan- 
derer from the street, a strange movement had passed throu^ 
the hall. It had last^ no longer than three seconds, but Ruth, 
too, had frit the vibration. She was just filling one hundred 
and twenty plates, set in a fourfold circle, with vegetables 
from a huge cauldron. She lo(d;ed up in surprise. She caught 
right of the distinguished, almost absurdly courteous face of 
Christian, and she was startled. With mystical clarity she 
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perceived the radiatioa of a power that waodoed throuji^ the 
air without aim and lay buried in a soul. She beat her bead 
over the steaming cauldron, so that her hair fell forward over 
h» cheeirs, and went on ladling out the vegetables. But she 
thou^t of the many unhai^y creatures who waited for ho: 
on some hour of some day—^Sering, confused, brdcen men 
and wovoea — ^whom she desired so passionately to help, but to 
urihom she could never be or give the miracle which had sud- 
denly been revealed in that all but tnommitary vibration. 

a wQd enthusiasm that was foreign to her nature die 
thought: “One must kneel and gather up all one’s soul. . . .” 

The one hundred and twenty tin plates were filled. 

She thought of her poor. There was a young girl in a 
home for the blind, to whom she read on Sunday eveningiK 
There was an asylum for the shelterless in Acker Street. 
She would look ov« the inmates and then ask help for them 
from charitable men and women who had come to expect her 
on this errand. In Moabit she bad by chance come upon a 
woman with a baby at ha* breast; both were near starvation. 
She had saved them, had procured work and shelter for the 
woman, and taken the child to a home for infants. But these 
external thinp did not suffice ho'. She sought the establish- 
ment of human relations and (he gift of confidence. She 
wrote letters for pei^le, mediated between those whom life 
was threatening to divide, and thus, by giving her very self, 
she had also turned the fanatical devotion of that young 
mother. 

She knew the names of many who were in great danger, 
and she knew many houses in which want was bitter. Dace 
her interest had b^ excited by some children cowering in 
a aawx during a socialistic women’s meeting. Another time 
chance bad led her into the home of a striker. She had been 
present when a pow woman had been* dragged from the canal, 
and hastened to the suicide’s family. On her way from giving 
a lesstm to an errand of chmity in a hospital, she had met an 
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expelled student named Jacoby at tbe greasy table of a 
coffee-house, ivbere he had begged her to meet him. Bad 
company and 'want threatened him with destruction. She had 
argued with him concerning hb beliefs and principles and 
friraids, and persuaded him into new courage and another 
atten^it. 

In the street that ran paraliel to her own, there lived a 
machinist by the name of Heinzen with his famiiy. An acci- 
dent in a factory had robbed the man of both his legs, and 
the frightful nervous shock had reduced him to a paralytic 
condition. He usually lay in a state of convulsive rigour. 
One day a neighbour who was plagued with rheumatism had 
visited him; and this man had become aware of the fact that 
If Heinzen touched any part of his body the pain there was 
alleviated at once. The rumour had spread like fire. People 
talked of the miracle of magnetic healing, and a great many 
sick men and women came to Heinzen to be cured. He would 
take no money from them; but those who believed — and 
their numbers increased daily— brought his wife food and 
other gifts. 

Ruth had heard of this. She had been in Heinzen’s flat. 
She was filled by what she had seen, and pve Christian a 
vivid account of her impressions. 

Christian looked at her wonderingly. “ Ruth,” he said, 
“little Ruth, those are such difficult matters. If you once 
begin to be absorbed by them, life itself b too short. I always 
thought that if one succeeded in quite exhausting but a single 
human soul, one would know a great deal and could well be 
content. But life is like the sea. Don’t you have to think of 
it every minute? And how b it that you are always so full 
of brightness? I don’t understand that.” 

With radiant eyra Ruth looked into space. Then she arose, 
and from her single ^elf of books she took down a narrow 
Srellow volume, turned to a fandliar page, and read out with 
childlike enq>hasis: “Concerning Ae joy of the fishes. 
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Chuang-tse and Hui-tse stood on a bridge that spans the Hao. 
Chuang-tse said: ‘ Look how the fishes dart. It is the joy of 
the fishes.’ ‘ Thou art no fish,’ .said Hui-tse, ‘ how canst thou 
know wherein the joy of the fishes consists? ’ And he con- 
tinued: ‘ I am not like thee and know thee not, but this I 
know, that thou art no fish and canst know naught of the 
fishes.’ Chuang-tse answered: ‘I.et us return to thy ques- 
tion, which was: How can I know wherein the joy of the fishes 
consists? In truth thou didst know that I knew and yet thou 
askedst. It matters not. I know fi:om my own delight in 
the water.’ ” 

Christian pondered the parable. 

“ Don’t you know it, you of all pec^le, from your delict in 
the water? ” asked Ruth, and bent her head forward to catch* 
his look. 

Christian smiled an uncertain smile. 

'■ Won’t you go with me to Heinzen’s house to-morrow? ” 

He nodded and smiled again. He understood suddenly what 
manner of human being sat beside him. 


vni 

It was two o’clock at night when Christian got up from the 
table in Karen's room and closed his books. He went to the 
sofa to lie down as he was. Toward evening Karen had been 
seized by a violent fever. The woman physician to whom 
Ruth had appealed had be6n there at noon, and had spoken 
of tuberculosis of the bones. 

Curled up in a wooden chair by the oven lay a small, white 
cat. She had run in a few days before, and had made her* 
self at home since no one drove her out. Christian had always 
disliked cats intensely. He stopped a moment and considered 
whether he shouldn’t drive the cat out; Observing the a nimal 
he reconsidered. 

Ruth, little Ruth. . . . The words ran throu^ his head. 
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Kfiren skpt heavily. On her dim face the muscles were 
taut. A dream raged behind her forehead. In her diroat 
a fearful cry was gathering. 

A drearnl She stood in front of a bam which had a little 
window in its slanting roof. A man and a woman had jus^ 
disappeared through that window. She knew their pur- 
pose at once. In the darkness, half-invisible, stood 
two lads, and it enraged the dreamer that the lads were 
eagerly listening. She herself was tormented by the 
sensual envy and hatred that arises in people when they 
see others in the throes of passion. Her blood tingled and 
her heart throbbed. Suddenly the bam seemed to have swung 
around, or she to have insensibly changed her station. The 
ham was open; one vdiole wall had disappeared. But the 
couple were not above, where they had entered; they were 
down in the depths. The man was fully ^lothed, but nothing 
was visible of the woman except her black stockings in the 
straw. From them both streamed forth something unspeak- 
ably disgustful — a heated, sweetish air. The two lads, as 
though seized by St. Vitus’ dance, hurled themselves at each 
other. Then Karen felt her bodily personality dissolve. She 
was no longer Karen; she was that sensual miasma, she was 
the woman with the man. She lost herself in the straw, in 
its reddish-brown light, in those black stockings; and as Ae 
lay there, her body swelled and expanded and became a gelat- 
inous, greyish-yellow ball, and reached evoi to the roof of the 
bam. Then the ball became transparent, and she saw within 
it lizards and toads and tiny, scarlet horses, on vdtich tiny 
horsemen were riding, and soldiers and spiders and worms, a 
loathsome swarm. Ihe horrible passions that penetrated every- 
thing turned into a throttling torment The ball burst. A 
corpse fluttered about like charred pq>er. A white shadow 
egqianded. Karen gave a shriek, and started from bar Sleep. 

Her first gesture was to grasp the pearls. 

• Christian went up to the bed. 
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She nmrmured idl^: ** Are you still hare? What are yovt 
doing? ** 

He gave her irater to drink. “ I’ve been dreaming,” she 
said, and touched the giass i?ith trembling lq>s. The elements 
fif ha dream were already dissolving in her mind and esca{)ing 
a formulation in speech. But the sense of that dream’s fn|^t> 
fulness increased; in the depth of her consciousness fiickored 
the taror of death. 

'’I’ve been dreaming,” she repeated and shook. After a 
while she asked: “ Why are you up so late? What did you 
do all day that you’ve got to work till late at night? Why 
do you work so hard? Tell me! ” 

He shook his head and the words, “ Ruth, little Ruth,” 
passed througii his head. “Didn’t your motho* visit you 
to-day? ’* he asked, and smoothed her pillows. 

“ Tell me what you’ve been doing all day! ” she persisted. 

“ In the forenoon I went to lectures.” “ And then? ” 
“ Then I went to see Botho Thiingen, who was very anxious 
to talk something over with me.” “ And then? ” “ Then I 
went to court with Lan^recht and Jacoby. A servant girl in 
Kurfursten Street gave birth to a child and strangled it to 
death immediately after birth.” “ Did they send her up? ” 
“ She was condemned to five years in the penitentiary. Her 
counsel took us to her, and Lan^recht talked to her. She 
was half-clad, and kept staring at me.” “ And where were you 
then? ” “ I went to meet Amadeus Voss. He wrote me.” 
“Did he ask you for money?” “No, he begged me to 
come and meet Johanna Schontag in his room.” “ Who is 
she? ” “ An old friend.” “ What does she want of you? ” 
“ I don’t know.” “ And then? ” “ Then I came back by way 
of Moabit and Pldtzensee.” “On foot? All that distance? 
And then? ” “ Then I came here.” “ But you didn’t stay! ” 
“ I went over to see Ruth.” “ Why 3 o you always go to see 
the Jewess? ” Slaren murmured, and her face was sombre. 
“ Give me your band,” she suddenly said roughly, and stretched 
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out ber ri^t hand, while bar left dawed itself into the pearls 
under the coverlet. She had hurt her left hand. When the 
widow Engelschall had been there she had dug her nails into 
her own palm, so convulsively had she gra^ied her treasure. 

The widow Engelschall had written a blackmailing letter 
to Privy Councillor Wahnschaffe, and had read it to Kaiax. 
Niels Heinrich had stolen two thousand marks; the money had 
to be found or he would be a{^rehended. In the letter die 
had shamelessly demanded ten thousand. Karen bad tried to 
prevent her mother from sending the letter, and the old woman 
had raised a terrible outcry. 

Karen thought it was almost pleasant to be ill. But why 
<hd he not give her his hand? 

The little cat had jumped from the chair. With tail erect 
she stood in front of Qiristian, and blinked her ^es and 
mewed very softly. She seemed undecided, then suddenly 
took heart and jumped on his knee. For a moment he 
struggled with his old aversion. Then the soft white fur and 
the grace of the little body tempted him. Timidly he touched 
the little animal’s head and back, and bent over it and smiled. 
The kitten pleased him. 

“ What’ve you done with my child? ” Karen had asked her 
mother. The answer had been a rowdy laugh> If he knew 
that she had asked after her child, perhaps he would look at 
her more kindly. But she could not tell him; and the memory 
of the old woman’s laughter had left a dread. 

For a while she held out her hand dumUy. Then she let it 
fall, and folded back the covers and crq>t out of bed. She 
whimpered strangely. Sitting on the edge of the bed o[g>osite 
Christian, she had an icy stare and went on wliinq>ering. One 
could scarcely hear her words. He don’t touch a person’s 
hand,” ^e wintered. Barefoot, in ha: long nig^t-dress, .with 
bowed back she crawled to the oven, crouched down beside it, 
hid hcs: head in her hands and bowled. 

With increasing astonishment Christian had observed her 
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behaviour. The kitten had snuggled into his hands and purred 
and thrust her rosy little nozale against his breast. This 
awakened a sense of pleasure in him such as he had not felt 
for long, and he wished secretly that he could be alone with 
the little beast and play with it. But Karen’s doings horrified 
him. He got up, carrying the kittor with him, and went to 
Karen and kneeled down beside her. He asked her what ailed 
her, and begged her to return to bed. She paid no attention 
to his words, but writhed there on the floor and bowled. 

And it was chaos that was howling there. 


IX 

Among the boon companions of Niels Heinrich Engelschall 
was Joachim Heinzen, the son of the crippled machinist. The 
fellow ^as a simpleton. His indiscriminate pursuit of every 
woman subjected him to malicious practical jokes. Since, on 
account of his absurdity, no woman wanted to be seen with 
him, he was gradually obsessed by a silent rage which made 
him really dangerous, although his original nature had been 
kindly enough. 

Among other women, the one called Red Hetty had attracted 
him. He followed her in the dark streets; in public houses 
he sat near her and stared. She mocked at his attempts 
to become friendly with her. Moreover, so long as she was 
the mistress of Niels Heinrich, he dared to undertake nothing 
further, and bis interest seemed gradually to subside. When 
Niels Heinrich, however, had cast the woman off, Heinzen 
began to pursue her again, but his efforts were fruitless. 

But Niels Heinrich himself came to his aid, and promised 
to help him foe a certain sum. Joachim Heinzen hesitated to 
risk so much. At last they agreed that half of the price was 
to ba paid at once, the other half later and in instalments. 
Red Hetty, badly frightened by Niels Heinrich, became 
friendlier with Joachim; but after her breach with her fonnor 
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lorn sbe got drunk daify, and made fearful and disgusting 
scenes. Joachim declared that Nieb had cheated him, refused 
to pay the instalments, and demanded the return of bis 
original fifty marks, Thus a quarrel arose. 

Niels Heinridi did not fear the singleton, and it would have 
been easy for him to rid himself of the fellow. But ^nce be 
had unbounded influence over Joachim and had found him 
a useful tool on many occasions, he did not want a definite 
breach, and sought ways and means of soothing him. He 
flatto'ed him by his attentions, permitted him to be his neigh- 
bour in public places, and took his part in quarrels and fi^ts. 
Something loathsome and frightful was gathering gradually in 
his brain. Dark plans employed his mind, though they had 
taken yet no definite shape or form. He chose his creature, 
though he knew not yet what for. But he did know that 
Joachim could be used for all things, no matter how infamous, 
and had nevertheless a degree of inner innocence. Perhaps a 
plan, with which his thoughts played only cynically and in- 
definitely, gained form and certainty from the simpleton’s 
slavish devotion. Perhaps it fired him, gave him courage, and 
stung his imagination to enter the abyss of the unspeakable. 

He assured Joachim that Red Hetty didn’t amount to much, 
that she was a witho'ed drab and a stinking carrion. He 
might have others, if he would only open his ^es. There 
were some that made a fellow’s mouth water; a count would 
be glad of ’em. In such and such places there were some — 
ah, that was different. The poor fool asked where and who. 
Then Niels Heinrich gave an evil chuckle, and said he was 
thinking of a Jewess. You had to see her, that was all I Like 
a peeled egg. Firm on her legs. Not too fat, not too lean. 
Eyes like the Itiriiwoman’s in the pub. Hair like the tail of a 
race-horse. Ready to bite. Ah I “Hold on now,” Joachim 
Hdnzen answered, taken aback. “ Hold on! ” 

It gave Niels Hrinrich a bitt» pleasure to tell the fellow 
of the girl over and over agam. He filled him uith the 
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Im&ge aikd goadM bis senses. He directed all the idiot’s de- 
sires upon a being he had not even seen. But also he de- 
scribed her for bis own benefit, and hdg^tesied and stimg 
bis own appetit«, and made himself inqratient and jeered at 
himself in order to test the possibility of their realizaticMO by 
his rage over the aj^arently unattainable products of his 
fancy. He took Joa^m with him to Stolpische Street, and 
they lay in wait for Ruth’s home-coming. Then he showed 
her to him, and they fallowed her op the stairs. Ruth fdt 
nervous and frightened. 

It so happened that at this time a fellow studmt called her 
attention to the curious healings accomplished by old Heinzen. 
When she went there she did not know, of course, that it was 
Joachim Heinzen who had followed her, nor did she recognize 
him when she saw him in toe room. But his stig>id, steady 
glare disquieted her. 

In great excitement Joachim announced to bis patron that 
he had seen the Jewess, whom he already regarded as bis 
property, in his father’s fiat. “ That’s rot,” said Niels Hein- 
rich coldly. He had before this jeered venomously at the 
cures old Heinzen performed. He repeated that jeer now, and 
added that if the Jewess had gone to the old man’s, there was 
no doubt but that she hac done so because die had taken a 
liking to Joachim. Ibe fellow grinned. In the drinking den 
where they spent many of their nights, Nids Heinrich had 
craftily arranged that the prospective affair of Joachim and 
the Jewess should be frequaitly discussed and commented. 
Joacbim did not know that he and his affair were a joke. He 
took Niels Heinrich aside, and asked how be could get at the 
girl most quicUy. Niels Hdnricb looked at him mocking^, 
and told him he had better put off all atteng>ts for n while 
yet; this was a matter in wlddi one bad to proceed deverfy; 
the Jewess was distrustful, and was furthermore mie of those 
new-fangled student wendiea. Yon couldn’t go at her with 
a dub; you had to be elegant and considerate. But the 
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sinq>leton vras not to be pmuaded. He said he wanted to 
go to her and invite her to a ball on the following Sunday. 
Niels Heinrich laughed uproariously. “ I guess you’re crazy,” 
he said. “ Your head must’ve gone addled.” He paled and 
lauded anew, and said: “ You got to wait and see. I’ll lay 
ten to one the girl will turn iq> at your old man’s pretty soon. 
I’ll have some one watching, and you stay home so you don’t 
miss her.” 

He slai^ed Joadiim’s shoulder. He stood there like a pole 
— ^lean, dry, pointed. In the embankment on the road to 
Wdssensee the wheds of an e:^ress train thundered on the 
rails. 


X 

Ruth and Quistian entered a dim, stuffy room. The door 
to the little hall was (^)en, as well as the door to the adjoining 
room. There were a good many pec^le in the flat. Careless 
of all these strangers, Mother Heinzen sat at her table and 
pared potatoes. The table was covered with innrunerable 
things — files, boxes, ink-bottles, even a pair of shoes. In the 
background, at a second table which was as narrow as a car- 
penter’s bench, Joachim and an apprentice were making metal 
steppers with a hand machine. Old Heinzen leaned in a 
wicker chair. A shabby black cloth hid the lower part of 
his body and concealed its mutilation. His lean and almost 
rigid face, with its thick, inflamed lids, its yellowish beard, and 
its sharp, straight nose, expressed no inner participation in 
what went on around him. 

A few whispering women stood nearest to him. A little be- 
yond there was a group consisting of a sergeant, a journey- 
man butcher with a blood-stained apron and naked arms, a 
salvation aaay lass with blue spectacles, and the porter of a 
business house in a fancy tmiform. Belund Christian and 
Ruth appeared a man whose head was swathed in bandages, 
another who looked frifflitened as he leaned on his crutches, 
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and a woman whose face was a mass of rqmlsive sores. Other 
figures emerged gradually into that narrow circle. 

While no one dared yet to approach the miracle worker, a 
woman rushed panting and moaning into the room. In her 
arms she carried a child between three and four years old. 
Tbe child’s face was like lead, its eyes were convulsively turned 
outward, and its neck and limbs were imnaturally contorted. 
The woman was tremblmg all over, and seemed not to know 
where to turn, so Ruth took the child from her and carried 
it to old Heinzen. The people willingly made way for her. 
On her face was a radiance of sweet serviceableness. 

Joachim Heinzen got up. The ai^rentice poured a mass 
of finished stoppers into a basket filled with saw-dust, and 
shook the stoppers down. Joachim, his arms akimbo, ap- 
proached his father's chair, and devoured Ruth with his eyes. 
His mouth was open, his head craned forward, his whole 
person quivered with excitement. Ruth held the child out 
toward old Heinzen, and spoke words that could not be heard 
for the rattle of the metal stoppers. Joachim made a threat- 
ening gesture toward the apprentice, who stopped the noise. 

Old Heinzen opened his eyes and raised his right arm. 
This was his miraculous gesture, and a silence fell upon the 
room. Christian watched the devotion, the utter loving-kind- 
ness with which Ruth held out the epileptic child to the 
stricken man. Her grace pierced him, and he asked himself 
with amazement: “ Does she believe in it? Is it possible to 
believe in such things? ” But even as his amazement increased, 
there seethed to arise in him the presentiment of something 
unknown and incomprehensible; and as often before in mo- 
ments of extraordinary feeling, he had to fight down a secret 
desire to lau^. 

Suddenly Heinzen drq>ped the raised arm. He seemed con- 
fused. He moved his head and shoulders, and said wearily: 
“ I can do nothing tonlay. There’s somebody here who takes 
my powo* from me. I can do nothing.” 
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His words-made a deqk impression, and all igw aonglit tbe 
disturber. Tb^ glided from one to another. Heads turned 
and piqjils shifted. Before a minute had passed the eya of 
all tbe pec^e in the room were fixed on Christian. Even 
Mother Heinzen had stopped paring the potatoes and had 
arismi and vras staring at him. 

Christian had heard Heinzen’s words. What did those 
glances demand of him? What was their meanii^? What did 
th^ desire? Were they angry? Was there something in 
him or about him that affronted or disturbed them? Yet they 
seemed timid and wondering rather than hostile. That old 
seal of his silence, his equivocal little smile, hovered about his 
lips. He looked up as tbou^ asking for help, and his eyes 
met Ruth’s; and in her eyes he saw that radiant undesrstand- 
ing, that silvery, ^iritual love that animated her wholly and 
at all times. 

Tbe mother of the cUld uttered a cry. How do you mean 
— stakes ymir power? Full yourself together, old man, for 
God’s sake! ” 

“ I can’t say nothing differeat,” murmured Heinzen. 
** There’s somebody here that takes my power away.” 

“ And has he got the power? ” the Salvationist cried shrilly. 

I don’t know,” Heinzen answered, in an oppressed man- 
tux. “ Maybe, but I don’t know.” 

Slowly Christian wait up to Ruth, who was stall holding the 
child in her arms, and bent over and gazed at the apparently 
lifeless form. At once the q>flq>tic rigour relaxed, fledts ot 
foam af^ieared on the diild’s lips, and it b^;an to weq> 
softly. 

Tte emotkm that passed through the room was like a great 
sigh. 

But noises from without broke in vpan the dlence here. 
Laughter and curses bad been heard a nhile before. Now the 
sounds came nearer, and Nids Heinridh and Red HetW op* 
peared in the doorway. 
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Be togpd the wonum into tlM ro(R^ Sie reded drankeni^, 
waved her arms, and lati^ttd shrilly. Pushed forward by Nids 
Heinrich, die stretched out her fingers for some sui^t; but 
the people whom she touched drew back in vexation. Niels 
Heinrich caught her by the shoulders, and shoved her at 
Joachim Heinaen. He chuckled as he did so, and the n oj** 
be made was like the ducking of a hen. Joachim was scared, 
and gazed stupidly and angrily at tibe wild looking creature. 
She wound her arms about his neck and clung to him and 
babbled drunkenly. Her black, wide-brimmed hat, with its 
huge green feather, slif^ied grotesqttdy to the back of ha: head. 
Joachim tried to shake her off, fixing his half-crazed ^es on 
Ruth. But as the woman clung the more tenaciously, he 
struck her a blow full in the breast, so that die fell to the 
floor with a moan and lay thae in an absurd posture. 

Pe(^Ie hurried to and fro protesting. A few bent ova the 
drunken woman, who at once began to hiccou^ and babble 
again. Others threatened Joachim with their fists. Motha 
Heinzen tried to calm the tumult, Ruth sought refuge near 
Christian and took his hand. Then an uncanny thing hap- 
paied. Joachim Heinzai grasped her arm, and pulled ha 
roughly toward him. Perhaps it was a weak-minded jealousy 
that impelled him, or else a brutal and stiqiid atten^it to 
convince her that he cared nothing fa Red Heti^^ and was 
guildess of the incident. With glassy eyes he stared at Ruth; 
a vicious grin was on his face. Ruth gave a soft cry, held 
up ha hand to shield herself, and stnig^ed genUy. Ha 
lids wae lowered. Ha attitude went to Ghristian’s heart. 
He iseot tq> to the frilow, and said very quietly: “Let ha 
go." Joachim hesitated. “Let her go,” Christian repeated, 
without raiang Jus voice. Joachim obeyed and snorted. 

NWs Hdnrich seemed to be immensely entatained ly it 
all. He urged those about him to watch vdiat was going on, 
hutted his ducking laugh, and sought to encourage the simple- 
ton. “(So ahead, Joadum,” he cried. “You got to take 
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you wanti ” But while he laughed and goaded Joachim 
on, his brows remained knit, and'the um>er part of his face 
seemed rigid with some boiror. He had recently grown a 
little, pointed, goat-like beard which had a reddish colour. 
When he spdke or lauded it moved stifSy up and dtnan, and 
gave his head the appearance of a mariraette’s. * 

When he saw that Quistian had restrained Joachim’s im> 
pudoit roughness, he came and stood before him, and said 
in an insolent, knife-like voice: “ Momin’. I shotdd think 
you’d know me.” 

“ 1 do,” Christian answered courteously. 

“ An’ I said good momin’ to you! ” Niels Heinrich said, 
with an unconcealed jeer. His little beard twitched. The 
horror seemed to spread over his whole face. 

“ Good evening,” said Christian courteouriy. 

Niels Hdnrich gritted his teeth. “ Morain’l ” he yelled, 
livid with rage. All those present gave a start and became 
silent. 

Qiristian looked at him quietly. Then he turned quite 
deliberately to Ruth, and said: “Let us go, little Ruth.” 
With the bow of a man of the wwld he let her precede him. 
He also bowed courteously to those about him. He might 
^Jiave been leaving a drawing-room. 

Nids Heinrich, bent far forward, stared after him. He 
clenched his fist, and went through the pantomime of pulling 
a cork-screw out of a bottle. 


XI 

“ Wen you fri^tened? ” Christian asked, when d:ey were 
in the street. 

“ A little,” Ruth answered. She sndled, but she was stQl 
trembling. 

They did not turn homeward. They waOced in the oi^>osite 
direction and passed through many streets. Christian walked 

f 
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sniftly, vid Ruth had difficulty in ke^iill; up with him. A 
shaip wind Idew, and her ^bby little cloak fluttered. 

“ Are )rou cold? ” Qiristian asked. She said " No.” A 
cloud 'of yellow leaves wlurled up in front of them; and 
Chrhitjian strode on and on. 

" The stars are coming out,” he said, and looked fleeting^y 
at the sky. 

They came to a wide, desolate street. A line of arc- 
lamps seemed to stretch into infinity, but the houses looked 
OT^ty. 

They walked on and on. 

“ Say something,” Ruth begged. “ Tell me something about 
yourself. Just this once. Just to-day.” 

“ There’s little good to be told about myself,” he said into 
the wind. 

" Whether it’s good or not, I’d like to know it.” 

« But what? ” 

“ Anything.” 

“ I must think. 1 have a poor memory for my own e]q>eri- 
ences.” But even as be spoke there emerged the memay of 
a night which be had thought quite faded. What bad kq>- 
pened then seemed menacing now, and seemed in some mys- 
terious way related to Ruth; and the need of confession cami^^ 
upon him like hunger. 

“Don’t s^rch in your mind,” said Ruth. “Tell what 
happens to occur to you.” 

He walked more slowly. Poor in words as he was, he strove 
first to gather the bare facts in his mind. 

Ruth smiled and urged him. “ Just start. The first word 
is the hardest.” 

“ Yes, that is true,” he agreed. 

“ Did the tNng you’re thinking of happen long ago? ” 

“ You are right,” he said. “ I ain thinking of something 
definite. You have clear perceptions.” He was surprised. 
“ It’s four years ago. 1 seas motoring with two friends in the 
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Muth of Italy.” He hesitated. The irorda were ae Iwme, 
Bttt the lovdiy conaapiilsioa of Ruflt's stances drew them from 
their hiding-places, and they gradually came forth more 
villin^y. ^ , 

On a beautifod day of May he and Ms friends bad nlahed 
the city of Acquapeadente in the Mbntari. They had really 
intended to proceed to Viterbo, bat the little mountain town 
pleased his friends, and they persuaded him to stay. He 
5t(g)ped in his story. I seemed always to want to race from 
one spot to anotho:,” he said. His friends kept on urging him, 
but when they stopped in front of the inn, it seemed so dirty 
that be hated to ttok of passing the ni^t there. At that 
moment there came down the stq)s of the near-by cburdi a 
girl of such majestic lovdiness as he had never seen before; 
and'that'visfon determined him to stay. The innkeeper, when 
he was asked who the girl was, pronounced her name full of 
respect. She was the daughter of a stone-mason immed Pratti. 
Giristian bade the innkeeper get ready a supper and invite 
Angiolina Pratti to it. Ihe innkeepor refus^. Thereupon 
Chrisrian bade him invite the ^rV., fathn, and this the man 
agreed to do. His friends sought to dissuade Giristian, tell- 
ing him that the women of this land were shy and proud, 
«nd that their favours were not easily won. He would, at 
’Wst, have to go about the business more delicately than he 
was doing. Christian laughed at them. Th^ Reasoned and 
argued, so that finally he grew stubborn, and declared to 
them that he would bring about what they hdd to be quite 
impossible — that he would accomplish it without artfulness 
or adroitness or erertion, but sinoply through his knowledge 
of the character of these people. 

The ^I’s father came to wait uptm the forrign gentlemen. 
He had white hair and a white beard and a notde diemeanour. 
Christian approadied and addressed Um. He siM that it 
would give him and his friends pleasure if the Signorfoa Pratti 
would siq} with them. Pratti wrinkled fab forehead and 
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aqpte9$edi liis astoaidlunent. Be had not^ be said, the hoaottr 
of the gentletten’s acquaiatikilce. Qaristiao looked diatply ioto 
his eyes, and asked for how much money he would, that 
eveDipg at mght, conduct his dau^ter Angiolina naked into 
their loom and to their table. Rratti stepped back and gasped. 
His eyes rolled in his head, aiul Christian’s friends were 
frightened. Christian said to the old man: “ We ate perfectly 
decent. You may depmd on our discretion. We desire merety 
to admire the girl’s ^uty.” With wOdly raised arms Pratti 
started to rush at him. But he was prepared for that, and 
said; ‘ Will five thousand suffice?” The Italian stepped. 
“ Or ten thousand? ” And he took toi bank notes of a thou- 
sand lire each out of his waUet. The Italian grew pale and 
tottered. “ Twdve thousand? ” Christian asked. He^saw^that 
the sum represented an ioconcdvable treasure to ^e dd man; 
in a long life of toil he bad never had so much. The percq>* 
tion increased Christian’s madness, and he offered fifteen 
thousand. Pratti opened his lips, and si^jbed: “ Oh, Signore.” 
The sound should have touched him, Christian said to Ruth. 
But nothing touched him in those days; all that he cared for 
was to have his will. The man took the money, and went 
away falteringly. 

That evening the yoimg men todc their places at the 
charnungly arranged table in some suspense. The innkeeper 
had broitght forth old silver vessels and cut-glass goblets. 
Roses wore placed in vases of copper, and thick candles had 
been lit The room was like one in a castle. Eight o’clock 
came, and then a quarter past eight. The conversation lagged; 
th^ gaaed at the door. Christian had commanded the inn- 
ke^ not to a[pear until he was summoned, so that the 
promised discretkm should be observed. At last, at half-past 
eig^t, old Pratti ^ipeared crntylng his daughter in his arms. 
He had wragiped her in a cloak. ,He bedmned the yom^ men 
to dose the doors. When th^ had done so, he puQad the 
doak away and<th^ bdsdd the naked body of the bcmtiful 
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^1. Her hands and ietA were fettered. Her father {daced her 
on the en^ty chair be^de ChrisUan. Her ^es were closed; 
she was asleep. But it was no natural sleep; ^e had been 
drugged, probably with the juice of poppies. Pratti bowed 
and left. 

The three friends locduid at that lovdy form, the gently 
inclined head, the rosy face, the streaming hair. But their 
triumph and arrogant delight had died within them. One 
went into the bed-room, fetched a oiverlet, and covered the 
pri with it; and Christian was grateful to him for the action. 
Ebstily they ate a few bites; the wine remained untouched. 
Then they went down, paid thdr reckoning, summoned their 
chauffeur, and drove through the nij^t along the road to 
Rome. No one spoke during the drive; none of them ever 
mentioned Angiolina Pratti latO'. But Christian found it 
difficult to escape the picture in his mind — ^the fettered, 
drugged girl aloqe in the room with the roses and the yellow 
candle-light. But at last he forgot, for so many other images 
crowded the old one out. “But just now,” he said, “as 
we left the house, that image was as clear to me as it was 
that day in Acquapendente. I had to keq> thinking of it, 
I don’t know why.” 

“How strange,” Ruth whispered. 

They walked on and on. 

“ Where are we going? ” Ruth asked. 

Christian looked at her. “What is so strange? That 
I told you about it? It really seemed superfluous, quite as 
though you knew it without being told.” 

“ Yes,” she admitted shyly. “ I often seem to stand within 
your soul as within a flame.” 

“ It is brave of you to say a thing like that.” He disliked 
swelling words, but this thing moved him. 

“You must not be so a^med,” she whispered. 

He answered: “If I could talk like other people, much 
would be spared me.” 
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** Spared you? Would you be a niggard of yourself? , Then 
it would no longer be you. That’s not the question. One 
should be a spendthrift of oneself— give oneself without stint or 
measure.” 

“ Where have you learned to make such judgments, Ruth? 
To see and feel and know, and to have the courage of your 
vision? ” 

“ I’d like to tell you about something too,” said 
Rutb. 

“ Yes, tell me something about yourself.” 

“ About myself? 1 don’t think I can do that. But I will 
tell you about some one to whom I felt very close. It was a 
sister; no bodily sister, for I haven’t one. The reason I 
said ' strange ’ just now was because this Angiolina Pratti 
seemed like a sister to me too. Suddenly there seemed to be 
three sisters: Angiolina and I and the one I shall tell you about. 
It is a rather sad story. At least, it is at first. Afterwards 
it is no longer quite so sad. Oh, life is so wonderful and so 
deeply moving and so rich and so full of power! ” 

“ Ruth, little Rutb,” said Christian. 

Then ^e told her story. “ There was a little girl, a diild. 
She lived vHth her parents at Slonsk, far in the eastern part 
of the country. Five years have gone since it all happaied. 
Her father was very poor; he was assistant bookkeeper in 
a cotton mill, but he was so poorly paid that he could hardly 
scrape together the rent of their wretched dwelling. His wjfe 
had been ailing for long. Sorrow over their failure and suffering 
had robbed her of strength, and in the winter she died. These 
peq>le were the only Jews in Slonsk, and in order to bury the 
body they had to take it to the nearest Jewish cemetery at 
Inowraztlaw. Since no railroad connects the towns, they bad 
to use a wagon. So at seven o’clock in the morning — it was 
toward the end of Decembo: — ^the'wagpn came, and the coffin 
with the mother’s body was lifted on it. The father and the 
brother and^ 4 |>e little j^l followed on foot. The g^rl was 
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devoi yean old and the boy dlf^t and a half. Thick flakes 
of aoOw feU, and soon the road had dis^ipeared, and you 
could teli*it only from the line of trees mi either hand. 

“It was still dark whMi thq^ started, and even when day 
there was only a murky tvrili^t. The girl was uabear- 
ably ^d, and her sadness increased at every step. When day 
had fully come, a dim, misty day, the crows flew thither 
from an directions. It may be that the body in the cofibi 
brott^t them. But the girl had never seen so many; they 
seemed to pour from the ^y. On great bladt wings thqr 
flew back and forth, and croaked uncannily throu^ the icy, 
murky silence. And the girl’s sadness became so great that 
she wished to die. She lagged behind a little, and neither her 
fathM nor her brother noticed it in the snow-flurries, nor yet 
the man who led the horses. So she crossed a field to a wood, 
and there she sat down and made up her mind to die. Soon 
her senses were numbed. 

“ But an old peasant, who had been gathering wood, came 
from among the trees, and when he saw her and perceived 
that she did not move and was asleep, he first look^ at her 
a while, and then he started to strip her body of all she had, 
her doak, her shoes, her dress, her stockings, and even her 
shift; for the peasants are very poor thereabouts. She could 
not resist. She felt what was happening only as from the 
depth of a dream. So the peasant made a little bundle of 
her things, and left her naked body there as dead and lin^ped 
away. He marched along for a while, and came upon the 
wagon with the coffin and the two men and the boy. The 
wagon had stopped, for the child had been missed. On the 
edge of the road a crucifix had been set up, and that was the 
first thing that gave die peasant pause. It did not seem to 
him to be chance that Chtfrt was standing there beSide the 
wagon with die coffin. He confessed that later. Also he 
saw the hundreds of crows that croaked wildly and hungrily. 
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xm, and that lie was pttptj^ to tum'badt and gaaed in 
all Sections and tried to lialW tlirov^ tbe mbt. ^ 

Hie peasaot’s consdeoce be^ to boro. He fdl os bis 
knees before the cross and prayed. The father asked 
whether he had seen the ch^. He pointed and wanttf to 
run away, and he did ran aaoss the fields. But someplig 
within him toced him to ran to the very spot where he bad 
robbed and abandoned tbe gkl. He lifted her in his arms, 
wrapped his coat about her, and held her to bis breast. The 
father had followed and recdved the child, and did not adc 
why she was naked and bare. They pibbed her skin so Imig 
wiA snow till she was warm and c^ned her eyes. Then the 
peasant kissed her fordiead, and made the sign of the cross 
over the Jewish child. The father rebuked him for that, but 
the peasant said; ‘ Forgive me, brother,* and he kissed lus hand. 
Fr(na that time on no sadness of the old kind ever came to the 
girl apin. She had cmly a very faint recollection of the 
moment when the peasant wrapped her in hiacoat and held her 
to his breast. But I believe that she was born apin in that 
moment, bora better and stronger than she had been 
before.” 

" Ruth, little Ruth,” said Christian. 

“And perhaps Angiolina, that other sister of mine, also 
awakened to a hairier life from that hour of dimneaB and of 
death.” 

Christian did not answer. He Mt as tbon^ a li^t were 
walking by his side. 

At a comer of that desolate street they came upon a very 
brilliant show-window. They went iq> to it and stopped as 
by a common impnlse. The shc^ had long been do^, but 
in the window was draped a magnificent coat of Russian sable, 
a svm jjm l of wedth and warmth and adornment. Chiisrian 
turned to Ruth, and saw the threadbare little cloak in which 
die shivered. And he saw that she was poor. Then it came 
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revocably so. He smiled, for the fact seemed significant to 
Urn, and he fdt a Joy that iras secret and almost ecstatic. 

zn 

Johanna SchSntag’s first visit to Voss pkssed off in a very 
commonplace manner. Trying to let him forget that she was 
a young lady made her more and more conventional. To hide 
her embarrassment, she was half capricious and half critical in 
mood. It amused her that there was a rocking-chair in the 
room. " It reminds one of one’s grandmother,” she said, “ and 
gives one an anachronistic and homelike feeling.” Then she 
sat down in it and rocked, took candied fruits from her little 
beaded bag and crushed them on her tongue, which gave her a 
comical and pouting expression. 

On the tabie there was a tea-um, two cops, and plates with 
pastry. Voss’s demeanour seemed to say that narrow means 
did not prevent one from entertaining properly. It amused 
Johanna. She thought to h^elf: “ If he brings out a photo- 
graph album with pictures of himself as a child, I shall toggle 
right into his face.” And at the same time her heart throbbed 
with quite other fears. 

Voss spoke of his loneliness. He alluded to experiences of 
his own that had made him shy. There were people, he said, 
who seemed fated to suffer shipwreck in all matters where 
their hearts were involved. They had to grow calluses of the 
soul. He was busy doing that. He had never had a friend, 
thou^ the illusion of friendship often enough. To realize 
the futility of some great longing was bitterer than to dis- 
cover the insufiBciency of a human being. 

Jcfiianna’s secret fears grew as she heard 
mental. She said: “ This rocking-chair is the nicest tifing I’ve 
come across for long. It g^ves me a queer, pifeasant little sea- 
sickness. Are you sure the people under you won’t believe 
that you’ve become a father and are rocking your offspring 
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to deep? ” She an(i Jeft the chair. Hien she drank 

tea and nibbled at a piece of pastry, and quite suddenly ^d 
good-bye and left him. 

Voss gritted his teeth. His band was as empty as before. 
He took a piece of soft cake, formed it into the rude image 
of a girl, and pieroed it with the pin that Christian bad g^ven 
him. The room still held the faint aroma of a woman's body 
and garmoits and clothes and hair. He rocked the onpty 
chair, and talked to an invisible person who was leaning back 
in it and coquettishly withdrew from his j^ance. For a whQe 
he worked. Thenhis work wearied him, and his, thou^ts were 
busy Ia)dng snares. 

All he did and thou^t showed the sincerity of his feding 
of loneliness. His soul exuded poisonous fumes. 

He opened a drawer of his desk, and took out the letters of 
the unknown lady who had signed herself F. He read than 
through, and then took pen and paper and began to copy 
them. He copied them word for word, but whenever Chris- 
tian’s name occurred he substituted dots for it. There were 
twenty-three of these letters, and when he had finished dawn 
was rising. 

He slept a few hours, and then wrote to Johanna as fol- 
lows: “I propose this riddle to you: Who is F. and who 
is the thief and robber who took French leave with sudi 
a treasure of enthusiasm and devotion? Perhaps it is only 
a product of my fancy or a by-product of my morbid imag- 
ination. I leave you to guess. Has there been an attempt 
here to substitute a magnificent invention for the xmromantic 
sobriety of real life, or did this rare and miraculous thing 
really form a |kirt of human experience? It seems to me 
that something the modulation and tone-colour, something 
subti^but unnlistakable, points to the latter conclusion. 
Where is the mail who could invent such pain and such ddi^t? 
Who would have the courage to represent the life of the senses 
as so blended of shamdessness and of a primal innocaice? 
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Ocnnpared to such an one our most vaunted poets mndd be the 
necest I have, of course, neva* admired poets in- 

ordinatdy. They falsufy appearances, and, in the last analysis, 
th^ are but raUonalists in whose hands our dreams become 
transparent and two-dimensional. There is a verbal vaadous- 
ness which is as penetrating as the ^ow of living flesh. Here 
is an eaanqile of it. It is a mirade to be adored, a thing of 
envy to all hungry souls. It is life itself, and Since it is life, 
where are the living two that begot it? She, the marvellous 
author of the letters, is probably dead — consumed in the glow 
of her own sod. Her very shadow bears the stigmata of 
doom. But her ecstatic pen paints the picture of him whom she 
loved. I know him, we both know him. He stands at the 
gate of the penitents, and offers for old debts a pa}maent that 
no one wants. To love as she loved is like worship; to be 
so toved and not to value it, to let its evidence rot in the 
dost of a library-— that is a sin which nothing can wipe out. 
If one whom God himsdf pan^>ered spews the food of angds 
out of his mouth, nothing but carrion remains for the stq>* 
children of fate. And yet we know: not wholly hopeless is 
the cry of the blood’s need. Come to me soon; I have much 
to ask you and to say to you. I was like stone yesterday; 
the happiness of your presence drugged me. I diall be waiting 
for you. Each day I shall be at home at five o’clock and 
wait for you for three hours. Is there not some con^dsion 
in that? When wodd you like to see Wahnschaffe? I shall 
teB him and arrange the meeting.” 

Jdiamu felt the same consternation this time that die had 
felt months before when Voss had written hjsr bt Christian’s 
stead, first she thought he had perpetrated a hoax. But 
whmi she read the letters she was condnced of tbdr authen- 
ticity and deqily moved. Voss’s bidications left notlodit as 
to thdr origin; again he had stolen another^ secret in order 
to make use of it. His motives seemed ineipUcable to her. 
But she promised herself not to see him again, stiiatever hap- 
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penedl Tbe very thoi^t of him nuule her freea». The morbid 
and heated hatred of Christian which he alwa;vs manifested 
made her reconsider. At moments she nursed the flatterhig 
ddusion that she might be the means of saving Christian irota 
a great danger. And yet, somehow, the man himsdlf esertad 
the stronger lure. There was a will in him! A strange temp- 
tation— to fed the cooq)uldon of an alien wQlI Whither 
would it lead? 

Thus when, against her determinaticm and her better in- 
stinct, she entered the house on Ansbachm* Street once more, 
she said to herself: “O Rumpdstiltzhin, I’m afraid you're 
rushing into destruction. But run on and be destroyed. Then, 
at least, something will have happened.” 

She carried the letters back to him. ^ asked coldly what 
had been his intenticm in sending them. She feigned not to 
hear his answer that his letter had explained his intention. 
She refused to sit down. Voss tried to find a subject of cone 
versation; he walked up and down before her like a sentind. 
In her mind die pass^ caustic comments mi him; she ob- 
served the negligence of his clothes, and thought his way of 
swinging on his heel and suddenly rubbing bis htmds absurd. 
Everything about him seemed silly and comical to her. She 
mocked at him to herself: “A sdioolmastm who has gone a 
little crazy.” 

He told her he bad made iq> bis mind to move to Zehlendorf . 
Out there he had found a peaceful attic room in a viQa. He 
felt the need of trees and fields, at least of their odour. In 
the morning he would ride in to attend lectures and in the 
afternoon retiiprn. Even if this plan could not be carried out 
daSy, yet he would have the consolatimi of knowing that he 
had a refuge beyond this stony pandemonium which tasted of 
maltrqgad min^ and of ink. would move in two weeks. 

" All the better.” The words dq^ped out before Jdhaima 
was sware. 

What do you mean by that? ” he asked, with a 
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UmA:. Then be lauded, and his laughter sounded like the 
dashing of shards. “ Ah,” he said, and stopped, “ do you r^y 
think the distance will make any difference? You will come 
to me, I assure you; and you will come not only when 1 
summon you, but of your own impulse. So please don’t cling 
to a delusive hope.” 

Johanna had no answer ready. His insolence diook her 
self-control. Voss laughed again, and took no notice of the 
in^ression made by his words. He spoke of the progress of his 
studies: he had worked for two semesters, and was as far ad- 
vanced as others at the end of six. The professors were saying 
excellent things of him. He considered all that part of medical 
knowledge that could be directly acquired mere child’s play. 
No man of normal mind and decent industry should need more 
than eighteen months to master it. After that, to be sure, the 
paths divided. On one were artisans, dilettanti, mere pro- 
fessionals, and charlatans; on the other were great brains and 
spirits, pioneers and illustrious discoverers. At first surgery 
had attracted him, but that attraction had been brief. It was 
the merest butchery. He would refuse to depend wholly on 
knife and saw, and at all crucial moments of practice to submit 
to the dictates of a professional diagnostician, with nothing 
left him but whether the butcher would turn out to be an 
executioner or not. What attracted him inordinately was 
psychiatry. In it mystery was heaped on mystery. Unex- 
plored and undiscovered countries stretched out there — great 
q>idemics of the soul, illnesses of the sexes, deep-rooted 
maladies of whole fiations, a ghostly chase between heaven 
and earth, new proofs of psychical bonds that fetched from 
millennium to millennium as well as from man to man, the 
discovery of whose nature would make the whole structure of 
science totter. 

Johanna was repelled. One couldn’t go much further in 
the way of boasting. His voice, which constantly passed from 
falsetto to bass, like a young bird thudding awkwardly between 
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two walls, gave her a physical pain. She murmured a pcdite 
formula of agreement, and gave him her hand in farewell. 
Even this she hated to do. 

“ Stay! ” he said commandingly. 

She threw back her bead and looked at him in astonidi- 
ment. 

Now he begged. “ Do stay! You always leave in such a 
mood that the minute you are outside I’m tempted to hang 
myself.” 

Johanna changed colour and wrinkled her childlike forehead. 
“ Will you kindly tell me what you want of me? ” 

“ That is a question of remarkably — shall we call it innocent 
frankness? What I want would seem to be sufficiently clear. 
Or can you accuse me of a lack of plain speaking? Am I a very 
deft and crafty wooer? 1 should rather expect you to reprove 
me for my in^etuousness; that would be reasonable. But I 
cannot play at games; 1 have no skill in sinuous appnoacbm. 
I cannot symbolize my feelings through flowers, nor have J 
learned to set fringes of words or feign a bait upon the waters 
or make sweetish speeches. If I could do these things I might 
be more certain of reaching my goal. But I have no 
time; my time is limited, Friiulein Johanna. My life is crys- 
tallizing to a catastrophic point. Its great decision is at 
hand! ” 

“Your frankness leaves nothing to be desired,” Johanna 
replied, and looked coolly and firmly into his eyes. She waited 
for a few seconds; then she asked, with a forced smile, con- 
cealing both her dread and her curiosity: “ And why am I the 
arbiter in that great, decision? What qualities have attracted 
your attention toward me? To what virtue or to what vice do 
I owe such an honour? ” Awaiting his reply, she all but dosed 
her and that gave her face a mdting charm. She knew 
the danger of such coquettishness, but the ab3rsses lured 
her. 

But to Amadeus Voss she was exactly what die seemed to 
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be. He gaaed ecstatically at her face, and adted: ” May 1 be 
ftank? ” 

*‘Yoa frighten me. Can one be tnore so tiian yon have 
already been? " 

“ You see — it is your race. It is, I do not deny it, the same 
race which I have always . . . Wdl, it’s speaking mildly 
to say that I’ve always hated the Jews. Merely to scent a 
Jew was always to me like having an explosive stuck into 
my nerves. An immemorial crime is symbolized there, an 
ancient guilt; the Crucified One si^ across lands and ages 
to my ear. My blood rebdls against the noblest of your race. 
It may be that I am the tool of an age-long lie; it may be 
that he who lacks the love that makes a priest acquires the 
stupidity and intolerance that mark the parson; it may be 
that our apparent raemies shall prove at last to be our brothers, 
and that Cain and Abel will clasp hands on Judgment Day. 
But*!t is part of my very being to nourish hatred when the 
roots of my life under the earth beyond my reach are crippled 
by the insolent growth of alien seedlings. And when one 
proposes to be my comrade and my neighbour, and yet meets 
me with the reserve of an alien soul— -am 1 not to fed it and 
not to pay him back in the same coin? That is the way I’ve 
always felt. I never before knew a Jewish woman; and I 
cannot say that my feeling has imdergone any essoatial change. 
Had it done so, I should suffer less. Oh, you are quite ri^t 
to despise me on account of what I am saying; and, indeed, 
I am prepared to hear your contempt often. That is a part 
of my suffering. The first time I saw you I tbou^t at once 
of Jephtba’s daughter. She was, you remember, Sacrificed by 
her father, because she happened to be the. first to welcome 
him on his return home; for be had made a vow, and bis 
daughter came to meet him witif cymbals and withotiencing. 
It is a profound notion— 4hat notimi of sacrifidi^ the first one 
who comes to bid you wdcome. And she most have been sweet 
and dainty— the daughter of Je[dttha. She is to-day— ex* 
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perienced in dreams; rash where it is a matter of mere dreams; 
spoiled, incapable of any deed, submerging all enthusiasm and 
initiative in an exquisite yearning. The long wealth gathered 
by her ancestors has made her faint-hearted. She loves music 
and all that flatters the senses-^elicate textures and beautiful 
words. 9lie loves also the things that arouse and sting, but 
they must neither burden nor bind her. She loves the shiver 
of fear and of small intoxications; she loves to be t«npted, to ^ 
challenge fate, to put her little hand into the tiger’s cage. But 
everything within her is delicate and in transition toward 
something — blossoming or decay. She is sensitive, without 
resistance, weary, and so full of subtle knowledge and various 
gropings that each desire in her n^tes another. Inbreeding 
has curdled her blood, and even when she laughs her face is 
touched with pain. And one day her father J^tha, Judge 
in Israel, returns home and sacrifices her. Oh, I am sure he 
went mad after that.” ’’ , 

Johanna’s face was as pale as death. “That, I suppose,' 
was a lesson in your admired science of psychiatry? " She 
forced herself to mockery. 

Voss did not answer. 

“ Good-bye, you learned man.” She walked to the door. 

Voss followed her. “ When are you coming again? ” he 
asked softly. 

She shook her head. 

“ When are you coming again? ” 

“ Don’t tormoit me.” 

“ Wahnschafie will be here the day after to-morrow. Will 
you come?*!** 

“ I don’t know.” 

“Johanna, will you come?” He stood before her with 
iqtUiMr hands, and the muscles of his cheeks and temptea 
twitdied. 

“ I don’t know.” ^ went out. 

But he knew that she would come. 
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xm 

Between the acts of a dre^ rdiearsal Lorm and Emanuel 
Herbst walked up and down in the foyer, discussing Lorm’s 
rdle. “ Hold yourself a little more in reserve.” Herbst talked 
slightly through his nose. And at the climax of the second 
act I expected a somewhat stronger emphasis. There’s nothing 
else to criticize.” 

“ Very well,” said Lorm drily. “ I’ll stick on a litUe more 
grease-paint.” 

Many of the invited guestx also walked throu^ the curved 
passage way. Admiring glances followed Lorm. A girl ap- 
proached him determinedly. She had evidently struggled with 
herself. She handed him a bunch of carnations, and silently 
withdrew, frightened by her own temerity. 

“ How nice of yout ” Lorm exclaimed with kindliness, and 
stuck his nose into the flowers. 

“ Well, you old reveller, do the broken hearts taste as well 
as ever? ” Herbst asked mockingly. “ One is served at 
breakfast, too, isn’t it? Or more than one? It makes an old 
codger like me feel sad.” 

“ You can get too much of a good thing,” said Lorm. The 
poor dears go to excesses. Yes, early in the morning one 
will be trying to bribe the house attendants. When my 
chauffeur appears they flutter about him. Many of them 
know how I’ve planned my day and turn up at unexpected 
places — in an art dealer’s shop, at my photographer’s studio. 
I’ve been told of one poor girl who spent m^ts promenading 
in front of the house. When I was on tour there was one 
who followed me from town to town. And then thne are 
all those unh^>py letters. The amount of feeling that goes 
to waste, the confessions that are made, tiie intricate pffilSIems 
that are presented— you would be astonished. And all make 
the same naive presumptions. I shouldn’t care very greatly 
if this whole business didn’t have its serious aspect. All these 
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young creatures put their ci^ital into an undertaking doomed 
to failure. It’s bound to revenge itself. Clever people say 
that it doesn’t matter what the young are enthusiastic about, 
if only they’re enthusiastic about something. It isn’t true. 
Decent young people shouldn’t rave about an actor. Don’t 
misunderstand me. I don’t mean to belittle our profession; 
it has its definite merits. I don’t want to display any false 
modesty about myself either. I know precisely what I am. 
The point is that those young people do not. They want me 
to be what I only represent. That is the height of absur«Hty. 
No, decent young people shouldn’t adore an actor who is only 
a caricature of a hero,” 

“Well, well, well,” said Emanuel Herbst, in a tone of 
soothing irony. “You’re too severe and too pessimistic. I 
know a few rather authoritative persons who sincerely assign 
to you quite a high position among mortals. I’ll not mention 
immortals in deference to your mood. And in your really 
lucid moments you’re proud of your position, which is quite as 
it should be. What attitude does your wife take to your at- 
tacks of hj^pochondria? Doesn’t she scold you? ” 

“ It seems to me,” Lorm said impassively, “ that Judith has 
arrived on the other shore of her disillusion. In this dispute 
she would hardly take your side. My convictions have fallen 
on fertile ground in her case.” 

Emanuel Herbst rocked his head from side to side and pro- 
truded his nether lip. Lorm's tone made him anxious. “ How 
is she anyhow? ” he asked. “ I haven’t seen her for a long 
time. I heard she was ill.” 

“ It’s hard to say how she is,” Lorm answered. “ HI? 
No, she wasn’t ill, although she did spend a great deal of 
time in bed. There are a few middle-class women wfao’ve 
forfRif a kind of court about her. They give her all thdr 
time, and she’s trained them marvellously. She says she’s 
losing her slenderness, so she got a fashionable physician to 
prescribe a hunger cu|e. She follows the directions relij^usly. 
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But my bouse Is in splendid condition. Tip-top. Why 
diooldn't it be? It’s cleaned to the last corner tudce a week. 
The cuisine is excellent, and I’ve got some rather nice things 
in my cellar. You must come and try them.” 

“ All right, old man, you can count on me,” said Emanuel 
Herbst. But bis anxiety for his frirad had grown with (ach 
word that Lorm had uttered. He knew that coldness which hid 
the most quivering sensitiveness, that princely smoothness 
beneath which great wounds were bleeding, that indeterminate 
dement which was half spiritual malady, half an ascetic im* 
pulse. He was afraid of the destruction wrought by a worm 
in a noble fruit. 

The signal sounded. A new act began. From the stage that 
voice of steel exerted its conqjdling resonance once more. 


XIV 

Johanna did come. 

She had waited until it was quite late, in order to avoid 
waiting for Christian alone with Voss. When, after all, she 
found only Voss, she could not conceal her contempt. Her 
vexation made her face look old and peaked. 

The weather was cold and wet. She sat down near the 
oveck and put her hands against the tiles. She did not take 
oB her coat. It was an ample, fur-trimmed garment with large 
buttons. She looked in it like a thin and hiding child. Nor 
did she raise her veil, which extended rather tautly from her 
wide-brimmed hat to her diin and accentuated the uddteness 
of her skin. 

You lied to me,” she said harshfy. “ It was mere bait. 
You knew be wouldn’t be«here.” 

Voss answered: ‘*Wfaat yA have just said rd eg H S i me 
pretty clearly to a mere means to an end. What do you 
expect of a meeting with him anyhotif What is it to serve? 
Is it to revive memories or g|ye the opportunity for an ex- 
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phnation? No, I know you’re not food of ei^aiiatioas, You 
like tension, provided your way of escape is ready for you. 
Vay clever. I am to be at once the of^rtunity and the 
way of escape. Very clever. But why don’t you shii^ go 
to him? Because, of course, you don’t want to assume the 
psychical obligation mq>lied in such a step. It mi^t look 
as though you meant something; you are not sure how it 
would be inteipreted. Your cowarcBce is almost funny. Whai 
it’s convenient, yotfre a sensitive plant; whai it’s not, you’re 
quite capable of putting your heel (m some defenceless neck.” 

“This is intolerable,” Johanna cried, and arose. “Don’t 
you know that my being here conq)romises me more, especially 
in ny own eyes, than anything else I could do? ” 

Voss was frightened. “ Calm yourself,” he said, and toudied 
her arm. Recoiling from his toudr she sank back into her 
chair. “Calm yourself,” Voss repeated. “He promised 
definitely to be here; but he has many errands nowa^ys and 
has to meet many pe<q>le and is constantly on the way from 
one place to another.” 

Johanna tormented herself. She was an experienced expert 
at it. She was glad when things went ill with ho*, when her 
hopes failed, when she was insulted or misunderstood. She was 
glad when the silk storking into which she slipped her foot 
tore, when ink dropped on her paper, when she missed a train 
or found something for which she had paid generously prove 
worthless. It was a bitter, mischievous badness, such as 
one feds at the absurd downfall of a hated rival. 

It was this feeling that made her smile now. “I’m a 
dtarming creature, am I not? ” she said, with a bizarre loofc 
and gesture. 

V^was disconcerted. 

“tm me about him,” die said, half-defiantly, half* 
resignedly, and again pressed her hands against the tiles. 

Amadeus looked her hands, which were bluish wfdi 
cold. “You are cold, ’’jtiemunfiured. “ You are always odd.” 
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“ Yes, I’m always cold. There’s not enou^ sunshine foe 
me.” 

” People say that foundlings never get really warm; but you 
are no foundling. 1 imagine, on the contrary, that your child- 
hood was a hotbed of carefulness. Undoubtedly the rooms 
wore overheated, and hot-water bottles were put into srour bed 
at night, and tonics wae prescribed. Yet your soul froze all 
the more as the attempt was made to reach it through material 
things. You are no foundling in the body; your bourgeois 
descent is clear. But your soul is probably a foundling soul. 
There are such souls. They flutter yearningly up and down 
in space between -heaven and hell, and their fate depends 
on whether an angel or a demon assigns them their earthly 
tabernacle. Most of them get into the wrong bodies. They 
are so anxious for a mortal form that they usually fall into 
the hands of a demon to whom they are tributaty all their 
lives. Such are the foundling souls.” 

“Fantastic nonsense! ” Johanna said. “You had better 
tell me something about him.” 

“About him? As I told you before, he is concerned in 
many different things. The woman Karen is ill, and will 
probably not get better. It is her rightful reward; vice de- 
mands the payment of its debt. You can find the sword fore- 
told for such in Scripture. Well, he nurses her; he watches 
with her at night. Then there is a Jewish girl who lives in the 
house. He goes about with her to all sorts of pet^le—a kind 
of suburban saint. Only be doesn’t preach; preaching is not 
among his gifts. He is dumb, and that is a blessing. I have 
never sat so near to a woman,” he went on in precisdy the 
same tone, so as to prevent her interrupting him, “never at 
least to one who makes me feel that her very existra|M is a 
good. And one is so damnably in need of something ^e, so 
filled with terrible longing for a human eye — to know none 
other regards you as she does. Almi^ty God, to lose for 
once the curse of my isolation! ' Whtft if it that 1 aakt It is 
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so little! Only not to sicken of my rage and famish of my 
thirst; once to lay my head into a woman’s lap and feel 
nothing hut the beloved night; and when the silence falls, to 
feel a hand in my hair and hear a word, a breath, and so to 
be redeemed! ” His voice had grown softer and softer, and at 
last sank to a wbi^r. 

“Don’t . . . don’t . . . don’t,” Johanna im- 

plored him, almost as softly. “Tell me about him,” she 
went on hastily. “ Does he really live in complete poverty? 
One hears so many things. Last week I was invited by some 
people, and the company talked of nothing else. Impudent and 
stupid as these parvenus of yesterday always are, they fairly 
outdid themselves. They joked about him and pitied his 
family, or even suggested that the whole thing was an im- 
posttire. My gorge rose. But I ask you this one thing: Why 
haven’t I heard from you a single cordial word about him? 
Why nothing but venom and slander? You must know him. 
It is unthinkable that you really entertain the opinion of him 
by which you try to add to your self-importance in my eyes, 
and no doubt in the eyes of others. I assure you that there 
isn’t the remotest chance of our really becoming friends, unless 
you’re oandid with me on this point.” 

For a long time Voss was silent. First he passed his handker- 
chief across his damp forehead. Then, bending far forward, he 
leaned his chin upon his folded hands, and looked upward 
through his glasses as thou^ he were listening. “ Friend- 
ship,” he murmured in a sarcastic tone. “ Friendship. I 
call that pouring water into the wine before the grapes have 
gone to the winepress.” After a pause he spoke again. “ I 
am not called to be his judge. At the beginning of our ac- 
quain tanra it was given me to behold him with astonishmast 
upourtlETpedestal. I kneeled in the. mud and lifted my eyes 
as to a demigod. Then I kindled a little fire, and there was 
considerable smoke. But I would be a liar to assart that he 
did not stir me to thodnsermost soul. At times he so mastered 
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iB^ «vil and ccHomon instincts that sHien I was left alone I 
cast myself down and wiq>t. But love surrounded him and 
hate surrounded me. Wherever he appeared Ipve burat into 
bloom; whatever I touched turned me In hatredr Lig^t 
and beauty and open hearts were about him; blackness and 
humiliation and blocked paths were my portion. All good 
^rits guarded him; 1 was fighting Satan, and out of my 
darkness crying to God, who cast me off. Ay, cast me off and 
rejected me, and set a mark of shame upon me, and pursued 
me ever more cruelly, as my self>bumiliation deepened and my 
penitence grew tenser and my roots emerged more energetically 
from the earth. Then it came to pass that be recognized a 
brother in me. We passed an unforgettable nigbti and un- 
forgettable words were exchanged between us. But love re- 
mained about him, and about me hate. He took my flame 
from me, and carried it to men; and love was about him, and 
about me was hate. He made a beggar of me, and gave me 
hundreds of thousands; and love was about him, and about 
me was hate. Do you think me so dull that I cannot measure 
his deeds or their heavy wei^t and cost? The consciousness 
of them steals into my sleep, and makes it terrible a$ an t^en 
wound, so that 1 lie as among stinging nettles without heaven 
or aspiration. Who would be so accursed a traitor to mmself 
that he would neither hear nor see the truth when it roars 
like a flame of fire? But how about that brother in the dust? 
The contrast was easier to bear while he dwelt amid the 
splendours of the world. Now he goes and renounces, lives 
'amid want and stench, nurses a woman of the streets and 
mingles with outcasts; and what is the result? Love grows 
about him like a mountain. It is necessary to have experienced 
and to have seen it. He comes into rooms out there, ai^ all 
glances cling to him and touch him tenderly; and eadNSsature 
seems fairer and better to itself while he is there. Is it magic? 
But that mountain of love crushes me wfame I lie.” 

Again he dried his Imdiead. Johanna observed 1dm at- 
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tentivefy; last ao iosis^t into liis aatore danwd in 
her. 

It is the 3 ( who take the last step who are the chosen/* 
Amadiw Voss continued. "Those like myself stq> at the 
sttp before the last, and that is our purgatory. Perhaps Jodas 
Iscariot could have done what the Master did, but the Master 
preceded him, and that doomed him to crime. He was alone. 
That is the solution of his myst»y: he was alone. Just noar» 
before you came, 1 was reading in a book the story of the 
marriage of Saint Francis to the Lady Poverty. Do you know 
it? ‘Woe to him who is alone/ it says there. ‘When he 
falls, be has no one to lift him up.’ ” 

The book lay on the table. He took it up, and said; ‘‘ Saint 
Francis had left the city, and met two old men. He asked 
them whether they could tell him the abode of Lady Povm'ty. 
Let me read you what the two old men answered.” 

He read aloud: ‘‘ We have been here for a long time, and ) 
we have often seen her passing along this road. Sometimes ’ 
she was accon^nied by many, and often she returned alone 
without any companions, naked, devoid of dress and adornment, 
and surrounded only by a little cloud. And she wept very 
bitterly, and said: ‘ The sons of my mother have fougbf against 
me.’ And we made answer: ‘Have patience, for those who 
are good love thee.’ And now we say to thee: Climb that hi|^ 
mountain among the holy bills wbidi God has given her as a 
dwelling-place because He loves it more than all the dwelling- 
places of Jacob. The giants cannot approach its paths nor 
the ea^es reach its peak. If thou wouldst go to her, strip off 
thy costly garments, and lay down every burden and ey«cy 
occasion of sin. For if thou art not stripped of these things, 
thou wilt never rise to her who dw^ upon so great a height. 
ButwtflA she is kind of heart, they -who love her see her with- 
out trouble, and they who sec^ her find her with ease. TMak 
of her, brother, for they who yield themselves to her are safe. 
But take with thee faithful companions, with whom thou 
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nmyest take counsel vfaen thou climbest the mountain, and 
who may be thy helpers. For woe to him who is alone. When 
he falls he has no one to lift him up.” 

His manner of reading tormented Johanna. There was a 
fanatidsm in it from which her soul, attuned to semitones, 
shrank. 

“ Woe to him who is alone,” said Voss. He kneeled down 
before Johanna. All his limbs trembled. “ Johanna,” he im- 
plored her, “ give me your hand, only your hand, and have 
pity on me.” 

Her will failed her. More in consternation than obedience, 
she gave him her hand, which he kissed with a devouring 
passion. What he did seemed blasphemous and desperate after 
his words and his reading; but ^e dared not withdraw her 
hand. 

Her watchful ear caught a noise. “ Some one is coming,” 
^e whispered faintly. Voss arose. There was a knock at the 
door, and Christian entered. 

He greeted them in a friendly way. His calm contrasted 
almost resonantly with Amadeus’s wild distraction, for Voss 
could not control himself wholly. While Christian sat down 
at the table with the lampli^t full upon his face, and ^ked 
now at Johanna, now at Voss, the latter walked excidoly up 
and down, and said: We have been talking about Saint 
Francis, Fraulein Johanna and I.” 

Christian looked his surprise. 

“I know nothing of him,” he said. '’All I remember is 
that once in Paris, at Eva Sorel’s, some verses about him were 
read. Every one was delisted, but I didn’t like the poem. 
I have forgotten why, but I recall that Eva was very 
angiy.” He smiled. "Why did you two talk about Saint 
Francis? ” 

“ We were talking of his poverty,” replied Voss, “ and of 
Ids marriage to the Lady Pover^, as the legend has it. And 
we agreed that such things must not be translated into actual 
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life, for the result would be falsbood and misundn''* 
standing. ...” 

“ We agreed about oothiug,” Johanaa intemq>ted him drily. 
“I am no support for any one’s opinions.” 

“ Never mind,” «aid Voss, somewhat depressed. “ It is a 
vision, a vision born of the sufferings of religious souls. That 
poverty, that sacred poverty is unthinkable except upon a 
Christian foundation. Whoever would dare to attenq>t it, and 
to turn backward the overwhelming stream of life in a dis^ 
torted world, amid distorted conditions, where povo^ means 
dirt and crime and degradation — such an one would only 
create evil and challenge humanity itself.” 

“That may be correct,” said Christian. “But one must 
do what one considers ri^t.” 

“ It’s cheap enough to take refuge in the purely personal 
when general questions are discussed,” Voss said ran- 
corously. 

Johanna rose to say good-bye, and Christian prepared him- 
self to follow her, since it was on her account that he bad 
come. Voss said he would walk with them as far as Nollendorf 
Square. There he left them. 

“ It is hard for us to talk,” said Christian. “ There is much 
for which I should ask you to forgive me, dear Johanna.” 

“ Oh,” said Johanna, “ 4 do^n’t matter about me. I*ve 
conquered that. Unless I probe too deeply, even the pain is 
gone.” 

“ And how do you live? ” 

“ As best I can.” 

“ You don’t mind my calling you Johanna still, do you? 
Won’t you come to see me some day? I’m usually at home in 
the evening. Then we could sit together and talk.” 

“ come,” said Johanna, who fell her own em> 

barrassment yielding before Christian’s frank and sinqde time. 

While she was walking beside him and heanng and answer- 
ing his direct and simple questions, all that bad happened in 
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the past seemed a matter of coarse, and the present seemed 
ho^tmious enough. But vdten she if|[i|xalone again she vas 
as vexed with herself as ever; thfimrest goal seemed as 
inrational as the farthest, and the wmld and lifi; shut in V 
dreariness. 

Two days later ^e went to Qiristian’s dwelling. The wife 
of the nig^t watdunan Gisevius ushered her into Christiaa’a 
room. Sfaivoing and oppressed by the room, in which she 
could not imagine him, ^e waited for over an hour. Frau 
C&evius advised her to look in at Karm Engelschall’s or the 
Hofmanns’ flat. To this she could not make iq> her nu’nd. 
" I’ll come again,” she said. 

When she stepped out into the street she saw Amadeus Voss. 
He greeted her without words, and his expression semoed to 
take it for granted that they had agreed to meet here. He 
walked on at her side. 

“ I love you, Johanna,” he said. 

She did not answer, nor turn her eyes toward him. She 
walked more swiftly, then more slowly, then more swiftly 
agaim 

“I love you, Johanna,” said Amadeus Voss, and hb teeth 
rattled. 

XV 

On the alabastm* mantelshelf ca^es were binning in the 
silver Renaissance candlesticks. The more salient light of the 
burning logs reached only far enough to envelop the figures 
of Eva and of Cornelius Ermdang in its ^w. It did not 
penetrate as far as the porphyry columns or the gold of the 
ceiling. A dim, red flicker danced in the tall mirrors, and the 
purple damask curtains before the huge windows, wdikh shut 
in room mote sdemnly than the great doors, absatj;^ the 
ramiants of flf^t without reflectioii. 

The tee*gown of white h&e wlflch the dancer wwe^mperts 
dedared each square inch of H to have the value of a ptO' 
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vlncial governor’s annual pay — was vivid as a fantastic pastel 
on the side turned to the fire. 

“ You have been very kind to me,” said Eva. “ After 
you had been here so many times in vain, 1 was afraid you 
would leave without having seen me. But Susan probably 
told you how my days are spent. Men and happenings whirl 
through them so that I find it hard to retain a consciousness 
of my own self. Thus friends become estranged, and the' 
faces about me change and I hardly notice it. \ mad 
life! ” 

Yet you summoned me in spite of that,” Ermelang whis- 
pered, “ and I have the hairiness of being with you at last. 
Now I have attained everything that my stay in Russia 
promised. How shall I thank you? I have only my poor 
word*.” He looked at her wnh emotion, with a kind of ecstasy 
in his watery blue eyes. He had a habit of repeating the 
formula concerning his poor words, but de^ite the artifices of 
his speech, his feeling was genuine. Indeed, there was always a 
trifle too much feeling, too much soulfulness in his speech. 
Sometimes the impression arose that he was in really not 
quite so deq}ly stirred, and that, if necessary, he could well 
limit his emotional expansion. 

“ What would one not do to please a poet? ” Eva said with 
a courteous gesture. “ It ia pure selfishness too. I would have 
the image of me made perpetual in your mind. Both ancient 
and modern tyrants assure us that the only man whom th^ 
strove to please is the poet.” 

Ermelang said: “ A being like you exists in so elemental a 
fashion that any image is as negligible in conqiarisoa as the 
shadow of a thing when the sun is at its zenith.” 

“ You are subtle. Yet images persist. I have so great a 
faflS iS your vision that I should like you to tell me whether 
1 am really so changed as those friends assert who knew me 
in my Parisian days. 1 laugh at them; but in my laoghiter 
there is a little rebellion of my vanity and a little feat of 
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withering and fading. Don’t say atQrthing; a contradiction 
would be trivial. Tell me, above all, how you came to be 
travelling in Russia, and what you have seen and heard and 
experimced.” 

“ I have e^Ktienced very little. The total im{>ression has 
been so unforgettable that details have faded into insig- 
nificance. Various difficulties made Paris unpleasant to me, 
and the Princess Valuyeff offered me a refuge on her estate 
near Petrograd. Now I must return to the West— to Europe, 
as the Russians mockingly say. And they are ri^t. For I 
must leave my spiritual home-land, and people who wore close 
to me, although I did not know them, and a loneliness full 
of melody and presage, and return to senseless noise and con- 
fusion and isolation. I have spoken to Tolstoi and to Pobie- 
donostzev; I have been to the fair at Nijni-Novgorod, and 
been driven across the steppe in a troika. And about all — 
the people and the landscape — there is a breath of innocence 
and of the times to come, of mystery and of power.” 

Eva had not listened very attentively. The hymns to 
Rt^aia, intoned by wayfaring literary men and observer.^, 
b^^ seriously to bore her. She made a faintly wry mouth. 
“ Yes,” she said, it’s a world all its own,” and held out her 
lovely hands toward the warmth of the fire. 

It seemed to Ermelang that she had never, in the old days, 
lelfsome one to whom she was talking thus drift out of the 
circle of her mind. He felt that his words had had no 
friendly reception. H# became diffident and silent. Guardedly 
he observed her mtb his iimer eye, which was truly austere. 
He saw the change of whidt die had spoken, and recorded the 
image as she had dmanded. 

The oval of her face had acquired a line hardened as by 
the will. Nothing was left of goodness in it, litUe ofwercgity. 
An almost hardi determination was airftat her mouth. Tho-e 
were losses, too. Shadows lay on hwr temples and under her 
lids. Her body still betrayed her lordsh^ over it, precisely 
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is its flowing ease, its e^nsion and repose, such as one sees 
in isdldcats. Ermelang li^ heard that she toiled unceasin^y, 
spending six to seven hours a day in practice, as in the years 
cd her apprenticeship. The result was e^dent in the satiation 
with rhythm and grace which her linibs and joints showed and 
her perfect control of them. 

Yet nothing graaous, nothing of freedom came from her. 
Ermelang thought of the rumours that accused her of an 
unquenchable lust after power, of dangarous political plotting, 
fatal conspiracies, and a definite influence upon certain secret 
treaties t^t threatened to disquiet the nations, and of not 
being guiltless of journalistic campaigns that in their blended 
brutality and subtlety menaced the p«ce of Europe. It had 
seemed as though great coal dqiosits in the depth of the earth 
were on fire, but the men above still lived and breathed 
without suspicion. 

Ihose who distrusted her declared her to be a secret agent 
of Gamany, yet she enjoyed the friendship of French and 
British diplomatists. Her defenders asserted that she was 'osed 
without her knowledge to cover the plans and guile of tibte 
Grand Duke Cyril. Those who bdieved in her wholly dedam 
that she really crossed his plans and only fdgned to be his 
tool. The nobility disliked her, the court feared her; the 
common people, goaded by priests and sectaries, saw in her 
the embodied misfortune of their country. At a rebellion % 
Ivanova she had been publidy proclaimed a witch, and her 
name had been pronounced accursed wit}i sdemn rites. N<d 
later than the day before, a deputation of peasants frmn 
Mdiilev, whom he had met in tiie fidi market, had told Inm 
that they had seen the Tgar at l^arskoye Selo, and hi their 
c ompl ai n ts concerning the famine in their province had, in 
tfaeuMstuBbom soperstitioi% pointed out the wicked 
of the fmeign dancer’siHfe. It had become prounrhial 
them. The Tsar, th^r Said, had been unable to M 
answer, and had gazed at the floor. 
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All these things were incontrovertible parts of her life and 
fate. He looked upon ho- lovdy hands, rosy in the glow of 
the flames, and felt a dread for her. 

“ Is it ttue,” be asked, with a shy smile, “ that you entered 
the forbidden fortress thrice in succession? ” 

“ It is true. Has it been taken amiss? ” 

“It has certainly aroused amazement. No stranger has 
ever before crossed that threshold, nor any Russian unless he 
entered as a prisoner. No one seems able to fathom your 
impulse. Many suppose that you merely wanted to see Dmitri 
Sheltov, who fired at the Grand Duke. Tell me your motive; 
1 should like to have a reply to the gossips.” 

“ They need no rq)ly,” Eva said. “ I do not fear them, 
and need no defence. I don’t know why I went. Perhaps I 
did want to see Sheltov. He had insulted me; he even took th<' 
trouble to publish a broadside against me. Five of his friends 
were sent to Siberia for that— bo)rs of sixteen and seventeen. 
The mother of one of the boys wrote me a letter imploring 
me to save him. I tried but failed. Perhaps I really wanted to 
see Dhiitri Sheltov. Iliey say that he has vowed to kill Ivan 
Becker.’l 

“ Sheltov is one of the purest characters in the world,” Erme- 
lang said very softly. “ To force a confession from him, they 
beat him with whips.” 

Eva was silent. 

“With whips,” Ermelat^ repeated. “This man! And 
men still dare to laugh and speak, and the sun to shine.” 

“ Perhaps I wanted to see a man writhing under the blows 
of the knout,” Eva said. “ Perhaps it meant much to me as a 
stimulus. 1 must be nourished somehow, and the uncommon 
is nay nourishment. A strange twitching, an original posture in 
croudiing — such things satisfy my imagination. Btit ta a 
matter of fact ” — her voice grew sombre, and she stared 
fixedly at a spot on the wall — '' I did not see him at all. But 
I saw others who have spent ten, twelve, fifteen years in dark 
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cells of stone. Once they moved about in the great world and 
busied their minds with noble things; now thQr cower in tbrir 
rags, and blink at the light of a little lantern. They have for* 
gotten how to look, to walk, to speak. An odour of decom- 
position was about them, and all tlKir gestures were full of a 
gentle madness. But it was not for their sake either that 
I went. I went for the sake of the imprisoned women, who, 
on account of an intellectual conviction, have been torn from 
love and life and motherhood and devotion, and condemned 
to death by slow torture. Many of them had never been 
condemned by any tribunal. Thor had merely been for- 
gotten — simply forgotten, and if their friends were to demand 
a trial, the same fate would threaten them. 1 saw one who 
had been brought in whrn she was a girl, now she was an 
aged woman and near her death 1 saw Natalie Elkan, who 
was violated by a colonel of gendarmes at Kiev, and killed 
the monster with his own sword, 1 saw iLophie Fleming, who 
put out her own eyes with a piece of steel wire, because they 
had hanged her brother in her presence. Do you know whnt 
she said when I entered her cell? She lifted her blind lace, 
and said: ‘ That’s the way a lady smells.’ Ah, that tau$^t 
me something concerning women. I put my arms about her 
and kissed her, and whispered in her ear, asking whether 1 
should smuggle some poison to her; but she refused” 

Eva arose and walked up and down. “Yes,” she said, 
“and still men speak and lau^, and still the sun shines. 
This room is filled with precious things. Lackeys stand on 
the stairs. Fifty feet from here is the bed of state in which 
I sleep. It is all mine. What 1 touch is mine, what 1 glance 
at is mine. They would give me the round earth itself if 
ihey had it to give and 1 asked it. And I would cast it like a 
billiltd-lSkll into a noisome puddle, so that it might no longer 
defile the home of stars with its filth and its torments. 1 
am so full of hatel I no longer know where to hide it or 
bow to be redeemed from it! I no longer brieve in any- 
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thing— xieither in art, nor in poets, nor in myseif. I (nly 
hate and destroy. I am a lost soul! ” 

Ermdang folded his hands. “ Wonderful as you are, you 
should remember all you have giv«) and to how many.” 

Eva stood still. “ 1 am a lost soul. I feel it.” 

“ Why lost? You are pla}ring a sad game with yoursdf.” 

She shodr ha: head and whispa^ the verses of the Inferno: 

“O Simon mago. o miseri segnaci, 

Che le cose di Dio, che di bontate 
Deono essere spose, e voi rapaci 
Per oro e per argento adulterate." i 

Thougbtinlly Ermelang added: 

"Fatto v’avete Dio d’oro e d’argento; 

E che altro e da voi all’idolatre, 

Se non ch’egli uno, e voi n’orate cento?*** 

“ What is that I hear? ” Eva asked, and listaied. Raucous 
and angry voices were heard from the street, and yells and 
hisses. Ermelang listened too. Then he went to the window, 
pushed the draperies aside, and looked out. 

On the snow-covered street in front of the palace fifty or 
sixty mujiks had assembled. One could clearly distinguish 
their sheepskin caps and their long coats. They stood there 
gently and gazed up at the windows. They had attracted 
a great crowd of people, men and women, and these ges- 
ticulated, full of hatred, and seemed to urge the mujiks on. 

“ I believe those are the Mobilev peasants,” Ermdang said 
nervously. “ I saw them march through the city yesterday.” 

Eva joined him for a moment at the mndow, and s^anced 

1 *‘ O Simon Magus, O forlorn disciples, 

Ye who die things of God, which ought to be 
The brides of holiness, rapaciously 
For silver and for gold do prostitute.'’ 

*”ye have made yourselves a god of gold and silm; 

And from the idolater how differ ye, 

Save that be one, and ye a hundred worsh^?” 
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oitt; then she returned to the middle of the room. Her smile 
was contemptuous. At that mommt Susan Rapimrd came 
in, badly fri^tmed. “ There are people downstairs. Pierre 
vnxA out to ask them what they want^. They want to talk 
to you; they beg humbly to be admitted to your presence. 
What are we to answer such riffraff? I’ve tdi^honed police 
headquarters. Good heavens, what a country, what an abom> 
inable country! ” 

Eva lowered her eyes. “ Tb^ are very poor people, Susan,” 
^e said. “Give them money. Give them all the ttmey 
that is in the bouse.” 

“ Nonsense! ” Susan cried, horrified. “ Then the next time 
they’U break down the door and rob us.” 

“ Do as I tell you,” Eva replied. “ Go to M. Labourdenxmt 
and tell him to let you have all available cash. Thm go out 
and take it to them. No, you had better send some one who 
can speak to them, and let him say that I have gone to bed and 
cannot receive them. And telephone the police at once and 
assure them that we have no need of protection. Do you 
understand? ” 

“Yes,” said Susan and went out. 

The crowd had increased, the noise grew, and drunken men 
yelled. Only the peasants remained silent. The cddest of 
them had come to the edge of the sidewalk. A little white 
lump of snow lay cm his cap, and to his beard clung snow 
and ice. Pierre, the doorke^er, in his livery set with silver 
ti esses, was facing him arropntly. The old peasant bowed 
low while the lackey ^ke. 

Eva turned to Ermelang. “ Good-bye, dear friend. I am 
tired. Guard this hour in your memory, but forget it what 
you speak of me to others. The innermost things are revealed 
to l|^t one. Good night.” 

When Ermelang readied the door of the palace, he saw a 
troop of mounted police appear at the other end of the street 
The crowd mdted away with an agility that dtowed kn^ 
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eqporience. It took bat a minute. Only the peasants remained. 
Ermelang did not know whether money had been given them 
as Eva had commanded. He did not care to witness the play of 
crude force that was sure to occur on the arrival of the armed 
men. 


xvt 

Ruth hurried home. Every Sunday afternoon her father 
was accustomed to spend a few hours with ho*. She was 
surprised not to find him in the flat. A letter lay on the 
table addressed: “ To my children.” 

The letter read: “Dear daughter and dear son: I must 
leave you, and only Almighty God knows when 1 shall see 
you again. I have hesitated, and I have fought against my 
decision, but it is made at last. 1 am no longer equal to the 
struggle of existence under the circumstances which obtain. 
To get ahead in Berlin a man needs iron fists and an iron 
forehead. I am no longer yoimg enough to push all obstacles 
brutally out of the way, so utter destitution threatens us. 
Instead of being your protector and provider, I am faced by 
the terrible possibility of becoming a burden to you, Ruth, 
and your exertions are even now superhuman. I have often 
been attracted by the thought of putting an end to my life; 
but my religion as well as my concern for my children’s 
memory of me has kept me alive. I have found a friend, a 
fellow Jew, who has persuaded me to emigrate to America. 
He is advancing me the money for the voyage, and is hopeful 
of our success. Perhaps fate will relent to me at last. Perhaps 
my terrible sacrifice in leaving you two in uncertainty and 
want will move it to pity. I see no other way of saving 
myself frmn certain destruction. Only because I know your 
stroigth of soul, dear Ruth, only because I bave«the^rm 
faith that some kind angel watches over you. So 1 votture 
upon this difficult and bitter step. 1 must not and dare not 
think. You are so young, both of you, and without pro> 
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tection or friends or kinsmen. Perhaps God will forgive me 
and protect you* I could bear no farewell but this. If I 
have anything good to report I shall write. Then you, too, 
must let me hear. I am inclosing fifty marks for your im- 
mediate needs; I cannot q)are more. The rent for November 
is paid. Six marks and fifty pfennigs are due to the shoe- 
maker Riisicke. With all my heart I embrace you both. 
Your unha^^y Father.” 

Ruth wept. 

She had been sitting still for a whole hour, when she heard 
a knocking at the door. She thought it was Michari. She 
was a little afraid of his coming, and in her need of a confidant 
she hoped deeply that it was Christian Wahnschaffe. 

It was neither. She opened the door, and saw a ragged 
girl accompanied by a dog, a butcher’s dog, big as a calf, 
with a horribly smooth, gleaming, black and white skin. 

Ruth kept her hand on the door-knob while she asked the 
girl, who might have been anything from twelve to twenty, 
what she wanted. The dog had an evil glare. 

The girl quietly handed her a piece of paper. It was greasy 
and covered with the writing of some illiterate. Ruth was 
frightened, and thought; “All bad ncw.s comes in writing 
to-day.” She had not yet read the writing on the paper, but 
she felt that it boded some evil. 

For a moment she looked out through the hall window 
that framed a group of black chimnQrs. The uncanny dog 
growled. 

The writing on the paper was difficult to decipher. She 
read: “ You must plese come rite away to somebody what is 
terrible bad of. He has took poisen it is killing him and 
he has got to tel you something before he dis. He is in the 
bacJi; ro9m of Adeles Rest a wine room Frenzlaur Alley ns 
in the yard to the left. Plese come rite away with the ^rl 
and god wil reward you, Plese for gods sake do come.” 

“ What is the matter? What can I do? ” Ruth whispered. 
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Hw girl shrugged her shouldm. As thou^ she leere dumb, 
she pointed to the piece of paper. 

She was full of foreboding and of an inner warning, full of 
pain over the letter and the flig^ of her father, and full of 
horror of the butcher’s dog. She was undedd^ looked at 
the paper, and stammered: I don’t know ... I ouf^t 
to wait for Michael . . . Who is it . . .He dmuld 
have given his name.” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. 

It seemed to Ruth that it would be wrong to disregm-d 
this cry for help. The bloodshot eyes of the dog were fixed 
upon her. Never had she seen an animal that seemed so naked. 
She put her hand over her forehead and tried to gather her 
troubled thoughts. She went back into the rocun and looked 
about. It seemed very londy and bare. She slipped into 
her little coat and put on her hat. A faint smile gleamed 
for a moment on her face, as though she were glad to have 
come to a decision. She ran her eyes over the writing once 
more. " Flese for gods sake do cmne.” One’s duty seemed 
quite clear. 

For a little she held her father’s letter uncertainly in 
her hand. Then she folded it again, and laid it on the table 
beside her sli^tly disordered books and writing utensils. She 
closed the books that were open, and made a little pile of 
them. The dog had noiselessly followed her into the room. 
It followed her as she left. On the door there hung by a 
string a little slate and a slate pencil. Ruth wrote: '’I’ll 
be back soon. Have gone to Prenzlaua Alley. Wait tor me. 
I must talk to you about something inqwrtant.” She locked 
the door and hid the key under the door-mat of straw. 

Die strange j^l preserved her sleepy indiffermice. 

On the stairs Ruth bethouj^t hoself, and knocked ahKaQn’s 
door. If Christian were there, she could say a few words to 
him; but no one opened. She thouj^t that Karen was asleq), 
and did not ring. As she descended the stairs behind the 
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prl and the naked dog the new responsibilities and problems 
of her life came into her mind. But in Ruth's young and 
intrepid heart, confusions grew clear and difSenlt things lost 
their terror. 

In the lower hall she hesitated for a last time. She wanted 
to sti^ at Gisevius’s to see if Christian were there. But two old 
women were reviling each other loudly and filthily In the 
yard, and she went on. 

It was raining. It was Sunday afternoon, a time of g^tly 
dreariness in Stolpische Street. There aras quiet under the 
grey November sky, save for a hum from the public houses. 
The pale street-lamps dickered in the twili^t. 

“ Let us go, then,” Roth said to the girl. 

The naked dog trotted between them on the wet pavement. 

zvn 

Crammon had written as follows to the Countess Brainita: 
“ Since I have pledged my word, of course I shall come. But 
I beg you to ^ve the kindness to prepare Letitia in smne 
ai^ropriate way. As the fatal moment approaches I fed mote 
and more uncomfortable. It is a very di&ult act of expiation 
that you demand of me. I would rather make a pilgrima^ to 
Mount Ararat and become a hermit there for a few years and 
seek for the remains of Noah’s ark. 1 grant you that I have 
always enjoyed the delights that came to me without scruple; 
but it docs not seem to me that I have deserved this. It is 
too much.” 

The countess replied that she would do her utmost to 
mitigate the painfulness of the meeting. She had no objection 
to the dear child’s weeping on her bosom, before facing a 
father who admitted his fatherhood with so many hesitations 
an^feaft. “And so, Herr von Crammon,” she wrote at the 
end of her letter, “ we are expecting you. Letitia has returned 
from Paris more endianting than ever. All the world is at 
her feet. I trust you itiU not be an exception.” 
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“ The devil take her! ” Crammon growled, as he packed his 
bags. 

When he arrived at the countess’s country-house, which was 
called the Villa Ophelia, he was told that the ladies had gone 
to the theatre. He was taken to the room that had been 
prepared for him. He washed, dressed for dinner, strolled 
back to the drawing-room, stuck his hands deep into his 
pockets like a shivering tramp, and dropped morose!" into 
an easy chair. He heard the rain plash, and from another 
room the crying of an infant. “Aha,” he thought, in his 
vexation, “ that is my grandchild, one of the twins. How 
do I know that some misguided creature won’t put it on my 
knee, and ask me to admire and pet and even kiss it? Who, 
I say, will protect me from a bourgeois idyl of that .sort? 
You might expect anything of a woman like the countess. 
These sentimental actresses who refuse to grow old are capable 
of anything. Is there anything more atmoying in the world 
than a baby? It is neither a human being nor an animd; 
it smells of cow-udders and scented powder, and makes an 
insufferable and repulsive noise. It pokes its limbs into the 
faces of older persons; and if there ace two of them, and 
these horrors assail one doubly, one is apt to be quite defence- 
less, and may fairly inquire: * What have you, Bernard Cram- 
mon, whose interest in the propagation of the race has always 
been strictly negative — what have you to do with such 
things? ’ ” 

Crammon ended his reflections with a smile of, self-mockery. 
At that mom«at he heard cheerful voices, and Letitia and the 
countess entered. 

He arose with aquisite chivalry. He was most friendly 
and most polished. 

He did not conceal his astonishment over Letitia’» appgnr- 
ance. His Austrian delight in feminine charm and his im- 
pulse to do homage to it scattered the fog of his egotistical 
vexation. Either, he thought, his memory was playing him 
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false, or else Letitia had undergone a marvellom development 
since the days at Wahnschaffe Castle. Crude young girls had 
never, to be sore, attracted him. The women '^om he ad- 
mired and courted had to be rich in knowledge and responsible, 
for that eased his own responsibility. 

After the first greetings the countess spoke. “ Dear pec^le,” 
she said, with her North German readiness to meet ail oc- 
casions, “ I must leave you for half an hour now. A theatre 
is a grimy place. I must wash my hands. Everything about 
it is grimy — the seats, the spectators, the actors, and the 
play. It always gives me a yearning for soap and water. 
You can \ e the time to chat a bit. Afterwards well have 
supper.” 

5he rustled out, not without having cast a severe glance at 
C nmon, 

C>’animon asked thoughtfully: “I wonder why she called 
•Lis building the Villa Ophelia. There are many inexplicable 
tn ngs in life. This is one of them.” 

L'.titia laughed. She regarded him with a mixture of irony 
i.d shyness. But as she ^tood before him in her frock of soft, 
pale yellow silk, her neck and bosom radiating an ivory 
shimmer, Crammon found it difficult to sustain his self-pity. 
L'>titia approached him, and said archly yet with feeling: 
•' *0 j’ou are my papa. Who would have thou^t it? It must 
have been quite unpleasant for you to have an old, forgotten 
sin suddenly transformed into a great girl.” 

Crammon chuckled, although a shadow still lay on his face. 
He took her hand into both of his and pressed it warmly. 
“ I see that we understand each other,” he said, “ and that 
consoles me. What I feared was an outburst and tears and 
the emotional display that is considered fitting. It is so nice 
of j(OU tb be sensible. But let us sacrifice something to the 
ceremonial tradition of the emotions. I shall imprint a paternal 
kiss upon your brow.” 

Letitia inclined her head, and he kissed her. She stud: “ We 
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share a secret now. How shall I call you in company 

-^Unde, or Unde Crammon, or Unde Bernard, oe dmply 
Bernard? ” 

“ Simply Bei^rd, I’m sure,” Crammon replied. I need 
not remind you, of course, that you are legally the dau^tor 
of the late Herr von Fd>ronius and of his late wife. Our 
situation demands of us both the most delicate tactful- 
ness.” 

“ Certainly,” Letitia agreed, and sat down. “IBut just fancy 
the dangers that lurk in this world. Suppose I hadn’t known 
anything and had fallen in love with you. How horriblel 
And I must tell you at once that 1 don’t seem to revere you 
a bit. My feding is rather sisterly, and I'’m sure that I like 
you very, very much. Will you be satisfied mth that, or is 
it terribly unfilial? ” 

** It quite suffices,” said Crammon. “ I can’t indeed impress 
on you too strongly the wisdom of emotional frugality. Most 
people carry thdr feelings about the wi^ the Ashanti women 
do their glass beads. They rattle j^tem in public, and never 
realize what very ordinary stuff they are. But that is by the 
way. For our relations we must have a very special programme. 
This is important in order to ward oft the intrusion of out- 
siders. I am — it goes without saying — at your service at any 
fime and in any way. You may rely wholly upon my friend- 
ship, upon my . . . let us use the odiois word— eternal 
friendship.” 

Letitia was immensdy amused at his grave and anxious zeal 
to gain what easements the situation permitted. She was quite 
worthy of him in the capadty for a certain hypocrisy. Be- 
neath her charming expression and her innocent oi 

pllabilil^, she bid a good deal of mockery and not a little 
sdf-will. She answered: “ There’s no reason wiy we shytild 
limit eadi other’s fireedom. We shall not stand in each other’s 
way, nor become unduly indited to each other. Each has 
the rifdit to assume the other’s confidence^ and this to pro- 
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serve his freedom of action. I hq>e tliiit that suits 
you.” 

“ You are a very determined little person, ai|d I took you 
to be foolishly enthusiastic and fanciful. Did the cattle drivers 
in the land of fi^e sharpen your vits? Yes, it suits me; it 
suits me admi^bly.” 

There is so much ahead of me,” Letitia continued, and 
her Igres glowec^with desires and dreams, “ I hardly know how 
I shall get throu^ it all— people, countries, cities, works of art 
I’ve lost so m^ time and I’m nearly twenty-one. Auntie 
wants me to stay with her, but that’s impossible. I’m expected 
in Munich on the fii^t of December and in Meran on the tenth. 
In Paris it was divitte. The people were perfectly charming 
to me. Every one wanted me at once.” 

“ I quite believe it, quite,” said Crammon, and rubbed his 
chin. “ But tell me, bow did that adventure with the vicomte 
end that the countess told me about? ” 

“ Oh, did she tell yhti about it? ” Letitia blushed. That 
wasn’t very discreet.” a moment her face showed an 
expression of sorrow and of embarrassment. But uhluqypy 
experiences, even when they made their way into her con- 
sciousness, could not really darken it. In a moment her eyes 
were again full of laughter. All dark memories had fled. 
“ Take me on a motor drive to-morrow, won’t you, Bernard,” 
she urged him, and stretched out her bands impiflsively. “ And 
you must invite the little Baron Rehmer who lives in the 
Grand Hotd. He’s Stanislaus Rehmer, the Polish sculptor. 
He’s going to model me and teach me Polish. He’s a charming 
person.” 

Crammon intermpted her: " Eiplain one thing to met Tdl 
me what is happening in the Argentine. Hasn’t that blue- 
dunsed bSndit in whom you once saw the esseiKe of aH maifl^ 
virtues taken any steps against you? You don’t imagine, 
you, that he will simply stand by while you take fVench leave 
vdth his double ofb{tfiiig? As for me, I wouldn't have ahatud 
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the same board with him, far less the same bed. But that 
was not your opinion, and the law doesn’t consider fluctuations 
of taste.” 

“ He’s brou^t a suit for divorce against me, and I’ve en- 
tered a countersuit,” Letitia said. “ I’ve Seen motmtains of 
documents. The children ar^ mine, since he jfoft-ed me to Sight 
by his extreme cruelty. I'm’ not worried about it a bit.’’ 

“ Does he pay you an income? ” 

“ Not a penny so far.” 

“ Then how do you live? You’re obviously not retrenching. 
Where does the money come from? Who pays for all these 
luxuries? Or is it all a sham with a bacfcjp’ound of debts? ” 

Letitia shrugged her shoulders. “ I hardly know,*' she an- 
swered, with some embarrassment. “ SomAimes I have money 
and sometimes I haven’t any. Poor auntie sold a few old 
Dutch pictures that she bad. One can’t spend one's life reckon- 
ing like a shopkeeper. Why do you talk of such horrid 
things? ” There was such sincere pain and reproachfulness in 
her voice that Crammon felt like^a sinner. He looked aside. 
Held by her charm, he lost the courage to burden her farther 
with coarse realities. And now, too, the countess appeared in 
the room. She had put on gloves of gleaming white, and her 
&ce glowed like freshly scrubbed porcelain. In her arms she 
carried Puck, the little Pekingese, who bad grown old and slq>t 
much. 

“ My dears, supper is served,” she cried, with the sll^tly 
stagy cheeriness of her youth. 

xvin 

Karen believed that, in his own mind, Christian expected 
her tQ|)ay some attention to her child. She had secr^y written 
to her mother, but ito answer had come. ^ 

Christian had never menUoned the child. He did not expect 
to find any softening in Karen. Her behaviour gave no sign 
of any. 
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But broodiog in bo: bed she wondered both what Chnstian 
expected of her and what bad become of ho’ child. Occaskm* 
ally a glassy clinking could be heard. It came frajn thfi^pearls. 
She would reach for them to assure hersdf of their pnsence. 
When she felt tbi^, a smile <rf mysterious well-being aiq^em-ed 
on her face. < 

For three days ^Christian hadtjiot bemi out of his dothes. 
He fell asle^ iq a comer of the sofa. Since morning a formless 
disquietude had {iiMnessed him. 

Isolde Schirmtfcher, noisily bringing in Karen’s sbig>, wakened 
him. He put the chairs in their places, cleared the table of 
his books, put the chedced oov« on it, and qiened the window. 
*' It’s Sunday,” he 4^4. ' 

“ 1 dmi’t want sooj),'” Karen grumbled. 

“And I went and made it fat you extty,” I^lde sriiined, 
“ and a pork fricassee and all. You never want nothing.” 

“ Eat the stuff yourself,” Karen said spitefully. 

Isolde carried tte soup out again. 

“ Can’t you dose the Window? ” Karen vdiined. “ Why do 
you always have to q>en it? A person can freeze to death.” 

Christian dosed the window. 

“I’d like to know why she carried the sotq[> out agsun,” 
Karen said after a whhe. “ That’d suit her, to gorge heisdf 
on what’s meant for me. I’m hungry.” 

Christian went to the kitchen and brought in the soup. He 
sat down beside her bed, and hdd the plate in both bands 
while she laboriously ate the soup. “ It’s hot,” she moaned, 
and preyed her head against the pillows. “ Open the window 
so’s 1 can get a bit of air.” 

He opened the window. Karen looked at him with a dull 
wowfer in her ^$ws. His patience was unfatfaomaUe to htf, 
She«want2d to get him to the point of scolding and Ihowing 
her her ^ce. 

During the night she would make twenty demands and then 
revose them with eod>ittered in^tience. His Undlinees US' 
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mained unifofm. It enraged her; she wanted to scream. She 
criid out to him: “ What kind of a man are you, for God’s 
sake? ” She shook her fists. 

Christian did not know what to answer. 

At two o’clock Dr. Voltolin! arrived. The clinical assistant 
who had examined Karen at Ruth’s request had no time to 
make regular visits, so Ruth had suggested that Voltolini, whom 
knew, be permitted to continue the treatment. 

Karen refused to answer nearly all bia questions. Her 
hatred of ph}^cians dated from her experiences on the streets. 

“ I hardly know what attitude to take,” Dr. Voltolini said 
to Christian, who accompanied him to the stairs. “ There’s 
an incomprehensible stubbornness in her. If I didn’t want to 
accommodate you, I would have given the case long ago.” 
He had been deeply charmed by Christian, and often observed 
him tensely. Christian did not notice this. 

He reproached Karen for her behaviour. 

“Never mind,” she said curtly. “These doctors aie 
swindlers and thieves. They speculate on people’s foolishness. 
I don’t want him to lay his hand on me. I don’t want him 
to listen to my heart so I can smell his bald bead, or tap 
me all over and look like an executioner. I don’t need him 
if I’m going to live, and less if I’ve got to die.” 

Christian did not answer. 

Karen crouched in her bed. She suffered from pain toHiay. 
A saw seemed to be drawn tip and down between her ribs. 
She went on: “I’d like to know why you bother to study 
medicine. Tdl me that. I’ve never asked you anything, but 
I’d like to know. What attracts you about being a saw-bones? 
What good will you get out of it? ” 

Christian was surprised at hor insistent tone and at the 
tetter in her eyes. He tried to tell her, arguingr cluyefly. 
He talked to her as to an equal, with respect and courtesy. 
She did not wholly understand the sense of his wiwds, but 
she thrust her head far forward, and list«ied breathlessly. 
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Christian said that it was not the study itself that bad 
attracted him, but the constant contact with human bdngs 
into which it brought you. Then, too, there w«is the natural 
temptation to choose a study the length of which could be 
shortened by bits of knowledge that he already had. When 
he first determined to take it op, he had also thought of its 
practical usefulness to him. That thought be had now aban- 
doned. He had believed that he mi^t earn his livelihood by 
practising medicine; but he had been forced to the conclusion 
that he was morally incapable of earning money by any means. 
He had reached this conclusion not long since. He had gone 
to visit the stud^t Jacoby and found him out. Just then a 
child of the landlady bad fallen from a ladder and beoune 
unconscious. He had carried the child into the room, rubbed 
it with alcohol, listened to its heart, and stayed with it a whUe. 
When the child had quite recovered and he himself had been 
ready to go, the mother had pressed a two-mark piece into his 
hand. He had had the impulse to laugh into the woman’s face. 
He hadn’t been able to realize the cause of his shame, but the 
sense of it had been so strong as to make him dizzy. And 
that incident had taught him the impossibility of lus taking 
money for services. 

Even while he was speaking, it came to him that this was the 
first time he had ever talked to Karen about himself. It seemed 
quite easy to do so, because of the Mlemn attention with which 
she listened and which changed her whole esqiression. It 
seemed to rejuvenate him. A sense of well-being surged 
through him, a peculiar joy that seaned to afiect his very 
skin. He had never known a joy like that. It was a new 
feeling. 

And so he continued more freely— -quite frankly and without 
resasve. ^ence, he told her, was rather indifferent to him in 
itself. He valu^ it as a means to an end. He didn’t know 
whither it would lead him. The future had grown less rather 
than mwe clear to him recently. At first, as he had tdd her. 
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he thou^ that he mi^t enter a profession and practise it like 
most young nien. In that h<^ be had been disappointed. 
Nevertheless he knew that he was fundamentally on the right 
track. It was a time of preparation for him, and every day 
was enriching him. He got a great deal closer to people now, 
and saw them without pretence and falseness. In a ho^ital 
dormitory, in the waiting>room of a clinic, in the operating 
room, in the presence of hundreds of sufferers — in such scenes 
all hypocrisy died; there truth gripped one^ and one under- 
stood what one had neva* understood before, and one could 
read the open bo(& of life. Tubercular children, scrofulous 
children, large-eyed children beholding death — whoever had 
not seen that had not yet truly lived. And he knew whence 
thQT came and whither they went and what they said to one 
another, these fathers and mothers and strange crowds, and 
how each human creature was supremely interesting and im- 
portant to itself. No horror frightened him any more, no 
wound, no terrible operative incision; he could see such things 
quite coldly now; be had even thought of volunteering for ser%’- 
ice In the lq)ers’ colony in East Prussia. But his urge was 
toward deeper and ever deeper ab}rsses of life. He was never 
satisfied. He wanted to steq) himself in bumaniOr. There 
were aiwa 3 rs new horrors bdiind the old, other torment bej'ond 
any he had seen; and unless he could absorb all that into 
himself, he had no peace. Later he heped to find still other 
ways. He was only practising upon skk bodies; later he 
would sink himself into sick souls. But it was only when he 
had unveiled something secret and hidden that bis heart felt 
free and light. 

Resting her arms on the ed^ of the bed and bending over 
far, Karoi watched him with avid wondar. She tmdostood 
and yet did not understand. At times tiie cat^ht tiie dnift, 
at times the sense of the words themsdves. She nodded and 
brooded, contorted her mouth and laughed silastly and a little 
wildly; she hdd her breath, and had a dim vision of him at 
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test, of this noble and strange and beantifnl bdng wbo bad 
been utterly mysterious to her to this very boor. She saw 
him as be was, and it seemed (o ber as though she were in 
the midst of a flaming fire. It made ber desperate that she 
had to be so silent, that she was so like stone within, that she 
had no words at her command, not one, that she could not 
even say: Come to me, brothea".” For he was of flesh like her 
own; and that made her feel alive. She fdt gratitude as she 
had before felt despair and weariness, disgrace and hatred. 
Her gratitude was like a flame cleansing her wilderness, and it 
was also a great urge and a woeful joy, and at last again 
despair. For she 'felt that she was dumb. 

Christian left in strange haste. Karen called in Isolde 
Scbirmacher, and told the girl she was free for the evening. 
She got up and dressed slowly and painfully. She could hardly 
stand, and the room whirled around with her. The table 
seemed to cling to the ceiling and the oven to be upside down. 
But at each step she trod more firmly. She hid the pearb in 
ber bosom. She faltered down the stairs, and strange colours 
flickered before her eyes. But she wanted to do something 
for him. That thought drove ber onward. She wanted to drag 
herself to a cab and drive to her mother and ask: “ Where is 
. the child? Where did you take it? ” And if the old woman 
was impudent, she meant to clutch her and stranj^e her till she 
told the truth. 

To do something for himl To prove to him that there was a 
Karen whom he did not know. 

She crept along the walb of the houses. 

Qirbtian was just coming back when a policeman and a 
working man, followed by an idle crowd, half led, half carried 
ber home. He was confounded. 5he was wlute as chalk. 
Thay laid her on the bed. Since Isolde was not there, Christian 
knocked at the door of the Hofmann flat to ask Ruth to hrip 
him with Karen. But he caught sight of the little slate^ and 
read the message that Ruth had left fm ber brother. 
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The chaotic unrest tl^t he had felt all day rose more powa* 
fully within his soul., 


zix 

And now things had gone so far with Johanna that she had 
given herself to him whom she despised. At last she had the 
valid proof of her own feebleness of soul. She needed no longer 
to fear an inner voice that would defend her, nor any hope 
that might counsel her to guard herself. It was superfluous 
now to spare her body, and no longer necessary to keep up the 
little self-deceptions that bolstered up her brittle pride. She 
was unmasked in her own eyes, and, in a sense so different 
from the ordinary moral one, dishonoured . . . dis- 

honoured for all time and all eternity . . . branded. . . . 
She had become what she had always suspected herself capable 
of becoming. Things were settled. 

From the moment that he had waited for her in the street 
that day, Amadeus Voss had not left her side. From time to 
time he had repeated with mad monotony: “I love you, 
Johaima.” She had made no rq>ly. With compressed lips 
and lowered eyes she had walked on and on, for more than an 
hour. The fear of human glances and human presences had 
kept her from Seeing by tram. Furthermore it was he who 
chose their path by a silent command. At last he had stopped 
in front of a little coffee-house. He neither asked her nor 
invited her in. He took it for granted that she would follow, 
and she did. 

In a dim comer they sat facing each other. He took out 
a pencil and drew mystic symbols on the marble top of the 
table. This q[>pre8sive state of silence had lasted nearly half 
an hour. At last he had spoken: “ To utter the word ‘ love ’ 
is to become guilty of an enormous triviality. It \a.s been 
flattened out and savours of cheap fiction. Speak it and you 
become secondhand. The fading is unique, inconc^rable, 
strange, and wondrous— an unheard-of adventure, a dream of 
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dreams. The word is a base sound taken from a tattered 
reader. But bow shall one communicate with anothmr when the 
feeling strangles and Shakes you, and yotfr days are the days 
of a madman? I came to the age of twenty>six without 
knowing this magic and this wonder. No band was stretched 
out toward me, no eye sought me out, and so I looked with 
hatred upon all who were in the grip of what seemed to be 
a blasphemous passion. Among the playmates of my child- 
hood little erotic friendships were common. Every boy had 
his little sweetheart with whom be flirted instinctively and 
yet innocently. I excluded myself from all that and hated. On 
Sunday afternoon they would stroll out beyond the village. 
I would follow some rouple, and if the boy and gdrl sat down 
somewhere to chat, I would observe them from some ambush 
with rage and bitterness. You have a keen enough insight to 
realize how I felt then and later and until this veiy day. 
Longing — ^yes, well, that’s another of those pale, drained con- 
cepts. Occasionally I stretched out my hand in my confusion 
and my cowardly desire, and trembled when a woman’s sleeve 
brushed mine. I became the fool of one who sought to trap 
me, and I let the accursed dancer poison my blood. Some- 
times I flung myself info the gutter, and became defiled marely 
to silence the pitiless voice of nature, which is a heritage of the 
Evil One and tlie work of Satan.” 

She liad not raised her eyes from the table, and the 
hieioglypbs covered half of its top. “ I won’t make any 
promises in the name of my su-called love,” he continued, 
and his bowed face became a mask of pain. “ 1 don’t know 
whither it will lead either me or her who elects to be mine. 
To be mine — that has a sound of horror, hasn’t it? All I 
can say is that that woman will contribute to my salvation 
an^^redeftm me from torment. You may i^ly 'What have 
I to do with your salvation or with the torments of a lost 
soul? ’ Very well. Let us not bring that in. But consider 
whether in all the world diere is another man whom you can 
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win wholly, utterly, body and sotd? ^veiy step and every 
breath of yoturs is infinity {Mredoas to me; thtere is an equal 
life and loveliness to me in the lashes bf your eyes and the 
hem of your garment. I am within Voor very body, and 
throb in the pulmng of your heart. There is a fear ttot one 
feels of one’s own heart-beats; and thoe is one that is felt 
of another’s. Shall 1 use more words? These are enou^. 
All words are unholy, and creep on the fringe of expolence.” 

The woman in Johanna had succumbed. A terrible curiosity 
had enslaved her. Because all that she was and did seemed 
unnatural and distorted to her, and because she was weary 
and sore, she let herself glide into those de^ioately out- 
atretched arms. 

She seemed to fall into a depth where heat and glow corroded 
what they touched. Shattering ecstasy and crushing weari- 
ness alternated. Scenes pallid and terrible flitted by as on the 
screen of a cinemato^aph, and the hours raced to their hideous 
death. 

She wrote to her sister in, Bucharest: “You’re so very near 
the Orient, and I’ve always been told that it is full of mighty 
wizards. Couldn't you, please, use your well-tried charms to 
gel the better of one of them, and steal from him some mag^c 
formula by virtue of which one can lose the consrioUsness 
of one’s self? Mine, you see, is quite ragged and tattered. And 
if I could exchange it for a nice, new, fashionable one, I’d 
be helped so much! I could marry a nice Jewish manufacturer 
and have babies and eat chocolates and flirt with the jeunesse 
dorie and realize similar ideals. I beseech you, Clarisse, find 
me a wizard — ^young or old, it doesn’t matter. But 1 must 
have a wizard to be saved.’’ 


sx 

At eight o’dodc in the evening Christian knocked at Ruth^ 
door again. No one answered. He was surprised. 
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He knew tliat the key was put UDdo- the door-mat when no 
one vra^ at home. He raised the mat and saw the Jcey. Thai 
he weut back to Karm’a rooms. 

She seemed to be Iteej^iag. Ha face was like a piece of 
dialk. Ha strawy bayr, like a fhtming bdmet, oemtrasted in 
{^tly fashion with that pallor. Afta ^e had lain rigid for 
a while, she had undressed herself and crqit back into bed. 

Christian listened at the wall again and again, trying to 
catch some voice, some sign of life from the Hofmann fiat. 
Silence. When two hours had passed, he took a lifted 
candle and stqpped out into the hall. The k^ was still unda 
the mat. 

He thou^t he heard a sound of lamentation in |he air. 
He did not think be had the ri^t to unlock the door aJkii 
enter the fiat. And yet, afta he had stood there for some 
time in indecision, he slipped the key into the keyhole and 
opened the door. 

A breath of melancholy came from the empty room. Ho 
put the candle on the table and caught sight of Hofmann’s 
letter of farewell. He hesitated to read h. He thou^fhe 
heard stops and stopped to listen. The feeling that the letla 
would explain Ruth’s absence finally decided him to read it. 

The letter seemed to him to remove all doubt. She had 
probably thought her fatha still in the city, and set out to 
find him and dissuade him from his plan. The acquaintance 
with whom she had hoped to find him probably lived in Prenz- 
laua Alley, and Michad, when he had read ha message, had 
probably hurried on to the same place. 

Althouidt this reasoning seemed plausible oiougb, hb imag- 
ination was unsatisfied. He looked questioningly at the fur- 
niture and the walls, and touched with tenderness the bodks 
oqpthe tsble that Ruth had so recently had in ha hands. He 
left the room, locked the door, Ud the kqr unda the mat, 
and returned to Karen’s rooms. 

He blew out the light and lay down on dm sofa. TiMfiee 
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nights of brief and li|^t slumber were exhausting him. His 
cheeks were thin, his profile peaked, his lids inflamed, and 
his brain morbidly tense. , 

The house, sunk into the treadfennis immobility of its 
nights, appeared to him in the guise of a monstrous skeleton, 
consisting of countless walls and beds and doors steeped in 
malodorous darkness. Yet he loved it — Gloved the shabby stairs, 
the weather-beaten walls and posts, the fires in its many 
hearths that he had seen in passing, the emaciated woman 
who, in some room, scolded her wailing babe to deep. He 
loved the manifold disconsolateness of these tangled lives; he 
loved the withered, sooty little flowerpots by the court win- 
dows, the yellow apples on the shelves, the scraps of paper in 
the halls, the very refuse that dishevelled women carried in 
troughs into the street. 

But still his inn» vision clung to the door-mat of straw 
and to the key under it, to Hofmann’s letter, the books and 
papers on the table, the little cotton frock on a nail, the loaf 
of bread on the side table. And from all these things there 
emerged in his consciousness the figure of Ruth, as though it 
were rising from the elements of which it was made. 

He remembered accompanying her to one of the great shcqps, 
where she bought a pair of cheap gloves. With the erbwd 
they had drifted through the show-rooms and he recalled the 
very still delight upon har face with which she had regarded 
the mountains of snowy lingerie and of brilliantly hued silks — 
the laces and hats and girdles and costumes and all tldngs that 
enchant and lure a young gi;^]i But ^e had been content 
with that strange, still delict that seemed to say: how well 
it is that such things are! She had had no desire, no reaching 
out of her own, only a pleasure in the lovely qualities of 
thinp that were. * 

And thus too, without desire and trithout reaching out, she 
passed among men, and peredved the festive glitter of the 
^eat shops, the radiant wealth of palaces, and the fever of 
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pleasure-seeking that throbbed in the streets when the great 
city strove to forget, its toil. With that same gesture and 
that still content, she withdrew herself from sharp allurements 
and the anodynes of a ^ousand temptations, from all that 
transcended true measure and her own power; she threw the 
mantle of her youth over the world and stood in its midst, 
deeply moved, and yet aloof. 

He had been present one day when she was arguing with 
the student Lamprecht, whose ideas were those of a dema- 
gogue. She had a charming lightness of ^eech, although her 
opinions were decided enough. Action and sacrifice had been 
mentioned, and Ruth said that she could not see the differ- 
ence, that often they were closely akin or even identical. And 
finally she said: “ It is the mind alone that conquers obstacles, 
and in it action and sacrifice are one.” When her opponent 
relied that the mind must somehow communicate itself to 
the world and that this was, in itself, action, she had n^lied 
with burning cheeks: Must one really proclaim and com- 
municate the mind to the world? Then it ceases to be itself. 
The service of the heart is better than the service of lips or 
hands." 

Although Christian had listened with the superior smile of 
one who never engages in argument, he had seen then that 
this voice had become necessary to his very life, and also this 
radiant eye and this glowing heart, and this vibrant soul that 
was so profoundly experienced and yet so incomparably young. 
She gave him to himself. She was his sister and his friend. 
He was revealed to himself theough her pure humanity. And 
he could find no sleep, for her shadow appeared to him con- 
stantly and yet did not 6nd the courage to address him. 
Now and that he started suddenly and his heart beat quickly. 
Oqge be<beheld her in bodily form, and seemed to bear an 
inq)loring whiq>er; and a cold shudder ran ova* him. He 
arose and lit the candle again. Karen moaned. 

He stepped up to ha bed. “ Wata,” she murmured. 
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He brou^t her water, and while ^ drank he bent affec* 
tionately over her. Her eyes were lairgh' and looked at him 
vdth a great sadness. There were tears in them. 


zxi 

Amadeus Voss lived in ZebJendorf, near the race track, in 
the gabled attic of a new house. He had a view of meadows 
stretching toward a rim of pine^woods. On the green plain 
projected a huge advertising sign with gigantic letters: Zehlen- 
dorf-Grunewald Development Company, Ltd. 

“.They put that up within the last week so as to keep my 
soul within proper bounds,” Voss said. “ It’s a clever memento, 
isn’t it? I’m told the company plans to build a diurch here. 
Magnificent I In the neighbourhood there is also a bell- 
foundry.” 

Johanna sat at the o(^>osite window, throu^ which the 
sunlight that she sought shone in. Her little face bad grown 
thin. Hm: beautifully curved mouth with its sweet sadness 
lost its charm on account of her homely nose. “ You mi|ht 
get employment as a lay reader,” she said impudently, and 
dangled her legs like a schoolgirl. “ Or do you think it’s a 
Protestant business? Of cowse, every one is Protestant here. 
Why don’t you convert the unbelievers? You let your most 
solid talents go to waste.” 

Voss made a grimace. With drag^g stq» he went through 
the large studio-like rotun. “To your lund of free thou^t 
all faith is an object of barter/’ be said bitterly. “ Why do 
yon mock even at yoursdf ? See ,to it lest the light that is 
in you be not darkness! That is the monition of the Gotpd. 
But what does that word ‘ Gospd ’ mean to you? A cidtured 
phrase, hr something to buy and sell.” * « 

Jdtanna, sug^orting her head on her hand, whimpered in- 
audibly, “ No one knows how it came that Ron^>elst9akhi is 
my name.” Aloud dte smd: “ Vta getting a bad I 
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I’m resuming my seat, teacher. I knour that n^r laaness is 
obvious even from yotlr exalted seat.” 

Amadeus stopped in front of her. ’’Have jwu never be- 
lieved? Has the inscrutable never touched your heart? Have 
you never trembled before Him? Have you no rev^ence? 
What kind of a world do you come from? ” 

She answered with biting sarcasm. “We spent our days 
dancing around the golden calf — all of us, great-grandmother, 
grandmother, mother and child. Fancy that! It’s dialing.” 

Impervious to the mockery tbrou^ which she expressed 
the fragile charm of her clever mind, Voss fixed on her a look 
of sombre passion. ’’ Do you at least believe in me? ” he 
asked, and grasped her shotdders. 

She resisted and withdrew ' herself. She thrust her hands 
against his chest and bent back her bead. “1 believe in 
nothing, nothing.” Her whole body throbbed and shook. 
“Not in myself nor you nor God nor anything. You are 
quite right. 1 don’t.” Her brows contracted with pain. Yet 
she melted, as always, before his glow. It was her ultimate 
of earth and life, her last anodyne, her weakness yearning 
for destruction. Her lips grew soft and her lids closed. 

With savage strength Amadeus lifted her in his arms. 
“ Neither in yourself nor God nor me,” he murmured. “ But 
in him! Or perhaps you do not believe in him either? TeU 
me! ” 

She <^)ened her eyes again. ’’ |n whom? ” ^e asked as- 
tonished. 

’’ In him! ” His utterance was tormented. She imdostood 
him, and with an infinitdy sinuous movement glided from his 
arms. 

’’ What do you want of me? ” die asked, and rearranged hor 
abiindanf? brown hair with nervous gestures. 

“ I want to know,” he answaed, “ to know at last. I cannot 
bear this any longer. What happened between >ou two? How 
do you e^ilain the intimate tone of your letter to him, dnd 
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yotir questions whether he had already forgotten you, whether 
you dared even ask? No doubt you played the welbkoown 
game — the dangerous, lecherous game of moths in the lamp> 
light. I am not so stupid as not to have guessed that. But 
how far did you venture toward the lamp — as far as the chim* 
nqr or as far as the flame? And when he left you, what 
demands had you the right to make? What was he to you? 
What is he? ” 

It was the first time that Voss had spoken out. The question 
had been strangling him. He had set little traps for Johanna 
and searched her e3q)ression, resented her evasions and yet re- 
spected her delicacy. And all that had heightened his im- 
patience and suspicion. The fingers of one hand clenched 
under his chin, he stood there lean and rocking strangely to 
and fro. 

Johanna said nothing. A smile, half mocking, half of suffer- 
ing, hovered about ho: lips. She wished that she were far 
away. 

Voss gritted his teeth and went on: “ Don’t think it’s jeal- 
ousy. And if it is — perhaps there is no other word — ^yet I do 
not mean what you were taught to think it in the poisoned 
gardens in which you grew iq). Why have you not been frank 
with me? Am I not worthy of so much? Did you not feel 
my dumb beseeching? I need not tell you wdiat is at stake. 
If you did not suspect it, you would not fear to speak. From 
iny childhood on I have lived in outer servitude and inner 
obedience. I have been taught the lofty and sacred ideal of 
chastity of our faith. Only despair over the unreachable far- 
ness of that ideal plunged me into the sinks of the earth’s 
iniquity. And so I place on innocence and spotless purity quite 
another value than the sleek little gentlemen, the trained 
animals, of youT world. I who stand before you aai sin^d 
the sense of sin, with all its misery and uncleanness; and you 
can save me by a word. I have confessed to you all the cries 
of my own tureast. Have I not said enough? Yet even what 
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I have said seems shamdess beside the vanity of your reserve. 
Can I do nothing but sting your senses, you heathen girl, and 
never reach your vitals or your soul? Confess, or 1 will tear 
the truth from you with red-hot pincers. Shall 1 have waited 
and renounced, to be fed on the leavings of another’s satiety? 
Did you live with him? Speak! Did he cheat me of your 
purity— he who has cheated me of everything? Speak! ” 

Johanna, aflame with indignation, took her hat and coat and 
left him. He did not move. Scarcely had she closed the door 
behind her, scarcely did he hear the sound of her retreating 
steps, when he raced after her. With equal speed he returned 
for his hat. When she was leaving the house he was beside 
her. “ Hear me,” he stammered. “ Don’t judge me harshly.” 
She quickened her pace to escape him. He would not fall 
behind. “ My words were rough, Johanna, even brutal. But 
they were inspired by the v»y humbleness of love.” She 
turned into the stireet to the railway station. He blocked her 
path; he threatened to use force if she persisted. Passers-by 
turned and looked at them. To avoid a public scandal she 
had to go back with him. “ At least,” she pleaded, " let ujt 
not return to the house. I can’t stay in the room. We can 
talk while we are out. But don’t come so near. People are 
laughing at us.” 

“ People, people! The world is full of people. They know 
nothing of us nor we of them. Say that you fwgive me, and 
I’ll be as calm as thou^ I had come from a card party.” He 
was pale to his forehead. 

They walked in the wet, snowy air and over the soaking 
earth. The street ran into a field-path. Above the setting 
sun the sky was full of shredded clouds — ^red, yellow, greem, 
blue. An express train thundered past them. Electric signals 
triced, it was tiring to walk over the sliiq;iery leaves, but the 
daaq) wind cooled thdr faces. 

Amadeus wore hhnsdif out in explanatitms. In the defence 
(rf himself, the rejected and humiliated one, the tmmented 
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mmber of a caste and race of the rejected and humQiated, 
lie found eapressions of such power that they oppressed 
Johaima and bent her will. He sp(^e of his love for her, of 
this terrible storm in his blood, from which he had htped 
purification and strength and liberation, but which was wasting 
and crashing him instead. And so his doubt of her was like a 
doubt of God. If a youth doubts God the world breaks down 
and sinks into pure agony. And such was his case in the nif^ts 
in which he panted for alleviation, and the darkness became 
an abyss filled with a thousand purple tongues of flame. 

And like a blinded man turning in a circle, be began again 
to ask his question, first carefully and slyly, then impetuously 
and with passion. He pointed out incriminating details and 
drcumstances that poisoned his imagination. He appealed to 
ho* pity, her sense of honesty, to somd not wholly buried spark 
of piety within her. And again be painted the state of his soul, 
beson^t her with uplifted hands, Aen became silent, and with 
his sombre eyes looked helplessly about. 

Johanna bad been astonidied from the beginning that the 
mature of her brief contact with Christian, which shone to 
her from the past like a bit of dawn, had not been obyknis to 
Jiim. If he had understood and taken what bad ba|q»ened as 
a matter of course, she would probably have admitted it quite 
naively. But his savagery and his avidity aroqled her de* 
fiance and her fear more and more. Every new at^ck of his 
made her feel more unai^roachable, and she suddenly felt that 
she had a secret to guard from him, a deq> and proud secret, 
whidi iu> assurances and no persecutums would make her 
yield iq>. It was a possession that all good spirits bade her 
keq), that she should never give t^ to him who would 
it as a ^lamefnl thing and into wh^ unblessed power die had 
fallen. So she bidlt defences, and was reatty to fi^ am^to 
lie, to aidure all that was ugly and repuldve, rqiroof and 
radatkm. 

And these, indeed, she came to midure. All his obsessions 
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concentrated themselves on this one point. His glances 
searched and his words probed her; behind every tenderness 
and every touch there lurked a question. If she evaded him, 
he became enraged. If she soothed him, he cast himself down 
and kissed her feet. She took pity on him, and for the ^ce 
of a few ecstatic hours deceived him with the liberally in- 
vented details of a platonic relationship. He seemed to believe 
her and begged her forgiveness, promising more gentleness and 
silence and consideration. But hardly ]^d a day passed be- 
fore the old mischief sprang up anew. His eye was sharpened 
as by acid. Christian Wahnschaffe was the enemy, the thief, 
the adversary. What happened at such &nd such a time? 
What did she say to him on such an occasion? What had 
he answered? Whence had he come? Whither was he going? 
Did he ask her to yield herself? Did she kiss him? Once? 
Many times? Had she desired his kisses? When was she 
ever alone with him? How did the room look? What sort 
of a dress had she worn? It was hopeless. It was like a drill 
that turns and eats into wood. Johanna repulsed him vio- 
lently; she jeered and sighed and hid her face. She wq>t and 
she laughed, but she did not }deld by the breadth of a hair. 

Next came utter eidiaustion. She was often so worn out 
that she lay on a sofa all day, pale and still. She let her 
relatives her to theatres, concerts, picture galleries. With 
dull eyes and freezing indifference she endured these demands. 
The sympathy of pe<q>le was a burden to her. What could 
they do to soften her cruel sdf-contempt? This killing con- 
tempt she transformed into a weapon, the two-edged sword 
of her wit, and this die turned against her own breast. Her 
sayings became famous in lar^ circles of society. She de- 
scribed how she had once been bathing by a lake and how a 
suddm gflst of wind had Mown away her bath-chair. “ And 
there,” die closed, "I stood as naked as God had created me 
in His wrath.” 

Hot aversion frenn him who was her lover rose to sudh a 
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point tbat'a cold fevor shook her if she thought of Idm, that 
she secretly mocked his gestures, ids tones, his clerical ^eech, 
his voracious g^nce. She made appointments with him which 
she did not keep. He sent tdegrams and special delivery 
letters and messengers. He lay in wait at her door and ques- 
tioned the servants until, beside herself, she went to him, and 
in her indignation said icy and un^>eakabfy crud things. Then 
he would become humble and rueful, and sincerely so. And 
the terror of losing her would wring words from him that were 
mad and diabolical. 

She wasted away. She scarcely ate and slept. Again and 
a^n die determined to make an end of everything and leave 
the city. But there was the element of perverse desire. Her 
over>r(dned body, her over-subtle soul, her morbidly sensitive 
organism melted into a yeamii^ for the cruel, for mysterious 
voluptuousness, for slavery and degradation, for evoy ex- 
tremity of suffering and delight. 

One evening she was crouching, half dressed, in a chair. 
Her l<mg hair flowed beautifully over her slender dioulders. 
She held her head between her hands and looked like a dis- 
consolate little harlequin, very pale and still. Amadeus Voss 
sat at the table with folded arms, and stared into the lamp. 
This isolation of two beings, without friends or dignity or 
happiness, seemed to Johanna like the inemraib fate of 
galley-slaves tied to the same oar. Suddenljr she arose and 
gathered up her hair with a graceful gesture, and said with a 
scurrilous dryness: “ Come in, ladies and gentlemen. This is 
the great modem show. The latest. Up to the minute. 
Sensation guaranteed. Magniflcent sublease interest. Revela- 
tion of all the secrets of modern woman smd modem man. 
Gorgeous finale. Don’t miss' it! " 

Sbe went to the odrror, gated at her image al thoqgh 
(be (fid not know it, and ma^ a comical how. 

Amadeus lowipl his id silence. 
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The poor imbedle Heinzen said he heard a aditsperiag 
always in his ears. He shook like a leaf and his face was 
green. 

Niels Heinrich kicked him under the table. 

Whenever the door was opened the lau^ter and the soeech- 
ing of women leapt out into the fog. Also one could see the 
building lots at the edge of which this drinlung shanty had 
been erected. A new quarter was sprii^g up here. Beams 
and scaffoldings and cranes presented a confusion like a forest 
struck by a tornado. Walled foundations, pits, construction 
huts, trenches, bridges, bills of bricks and sand, carts — every- 
thing was dimly lit by dte arc-lamps, which semed to be 
bidden in grey wadding. 

When the door was closed one was in a cave. 

Tho-e was a udiispering in bis ears, Joachim Heinaa in- 
sisted. Without understanding he listened to the filthy 
witticisms with which an old stone-mason regaled Uie company. 
Nids Heinrich threw a dark glance at Joachim and forbad 
the publican to fill his glass. The fellow, he said, was cnuy 
enough now. 

Gradually the room grew empty. One o'clock was ap* 
proachii^ Three steady topers still stood by the bar. The 
nig^twamhnum had just looked in on his rounds and dnmk 
a nip of kfimmd. The innkeq>er regarded lus late guests 
morosely, sat down, and nodded. 

Niels Heinrich said to the sin^ton that he would give 
him five talers to clear out. “ If you don’t fade away youll 
catch hell, my boy,” he said. Bis reddish beard rose and f^. 
About his neck he had wound a yellow shawl so maiqr times 
^t bis head seemed to be resting on a cushion. His sallow, 
freckled face seemed a m^e mass of bone. 

Joachim’s limbs trembled. Ontside the i^nen of the streets 
were passing hy, and their laughtv sounded^e the datter of 
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crockety. “Five talers,” said the imbecile and grinned. 
“That’s all right.” But he was still trembling. He had 
trembled just so the whole day, and the day before, and the 
day before that. “ I’d like to buy a black<haired wench,” he 
murmured. 

“ For mcmey you can see the very devil dance,” Niels 
Heinrich replied. 

Now even those at the bar got ready to leave. “ Closing 
time, gentlemen,” the innkeeper called out. He repeated his 
warning three times. A clock rattled. 

“ I’ll get what I want,” said the simpleton. “ I want one 
like a merry-go-round. Merry. Around and around.” 

“ All right, boy! Go ahead! But don’t you let no balloon 
run you down,” Niels Heinrich jeered, and stared at his own 
fingers as though they had spoken to him. “ Go ahead! ” 

“ And I want one like a parrot,” said the singleton, “ all 
dressed and fine.” And in a broken voice he sang a stav^ 
of a vulgar song. 

Niels Heinrich’s silence was grim. 

“ And 1 want one that’s like what a lady is, degant and 
handsome,” Joachim continued, and emptied the lees in his 
glass. ” That’s what! Give me the five talers. Give ’em to 
me.” But suddenly be shuddered, his eyes seemed to protrude 
from their hollows, and he uttered a sound that had a strange 
and horrible kinship with a whine. 

Niels Heinrich arose, and jerked his companion iqjward by 
the collar. He threw the money to pay bis reckoning on the 
table, and pulled the simpleton out into the street. He grasped 
his arm, and drew the reeling, horribly wfaimperiiig creature 
along with him. He did not speak. He had pulled bis blue 
cap over his eyes. His face was full of brooding thoughts. 
He paid no attention to snow or mud. 

The fog swallowed up the two figures 
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xxm 

David Hofmann bad written a last message of farewell to bis 
dbildren from Bremerbaven. Tbe postman bad stu<± the card 
halfway under the door, and Christian read it. 

So Ruth could not be with her father. Here was a certainty 
that terrified him. Where was she then? And where was 
Michael? 

He informed the house agent of the disappearance of the 
two, and the police were notified. 

Christian knew the names of some of tbe families where she 
had given lessons. He visited these people, but no one could 
give him a hint. He went to the institutions that she had 
attended and to friends with whom she bad associated. Every- 
where there was the same surprise and helplessness. He was 
sent on wild errands and to other people. Some one would 
think he or ^e had last seen Ruth at such a place. The 
tra<^ was always lost. H? would follow chance traces from 
morping until night, but thy always faded from sight. In 
bis anxiety and his anxious inquiries he finally found himsdf 
going in a futile circle. 

He had entrusted Isolde Schirmacher and the widow Spindler 
with the care of Karen. 

At the^end of the fifth day he came home wearily. Botho 
Thiingen and the student Lampreebt bad helped him in his 
search. It had all been in vain. If a faint hope arose, it was 
extinguished the next moment. 

And where was Michael? 

Chribtiati climbed the stairs. The gas jet in the hall hissed. 
Near the balustrade cowered the white kitten and mewed. 
Christian bent over and gathered if up in his hands. It began 
tn pnri^with infinite content, and snuggled against his coat. 
He stroked the silken fur, and a sense of the animal’s well-bdng 
passed into his nerves. 

By agreement with tbe agent he had taken the kqr of the 
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Hofmann flat into his ke(|)!ng. He was to deliver it tq> next 
morning to a police detective who would come to investigate. 

He unlocked the door and entered the dark room. The air 
was stuffy. Every breath of Ruth’s presence had faded. Ruth, 
little Ruth! As his emotion gathered in him, the darkness 
ceased to be unnatural and disturbing. 

He sat down beside the table. The dim lig^t that came 
in from the hall fdl on the books and papers of his little 
friend. He got up and closed the door. Only now was he able 
to summon up the image of Ruth as vividly as he had been 
able to do during the first night after her disappearance. Not 
only did she emerge from the darkness as she ^d done then; 
she even spoke to him. 

She fixed on Um h« exquisitdy lauding eyes, and in a 
tone whose seriousness belied that expression utterly, she said: 
“ No, never, nevermore.” 

What did the words mean? What was their significance? ^ 

The fog gathered more thickly against the window pa^es. 
The kitten snuggled deeper into his arms. Its white Jtnr 
shimmered indistinctly in the darkness. This breathing, living 
creature, warm and affectionate, prevented him from yidding 
to a grief that threatened to drag him into unknown depths. 

Suddenly he had a vision. A landscape appeared before him, 
There was a path bordered by tall poplars in autumnal foliage, 
a patil of mud, of black morass. On either aide of it the heath 
stretched to infinity. There were the black, triangular sil* 
faouettes of a few huts, with windows red from the hearth- 
fires within. Here and there were puddles of dirty, ydlow 
water, which reflected the grey sky and in which tsee-trunks 
rotted. Ov^ the whole scene was ar whitish twilight, and in the 
Stance emerged the rode form of a shqtherd; and in that 
distance was a mass of egg-shaped bodies, half of wodi, balL 
of slime, that jostled one anodier. It was the herd of shei^. 
With gloom an4 difficulty they crq>t along the muddy path 
to a farmstead-^ few momy loofs pf straw and turf amid 
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the poplars. There was the dark sbeqrfidd. Its cfpea door 
showed a cavernous bladmess; but through chinks in the back 
wall of the dtaq>{old flickiKed faint {^ints of the twilit 
The caravan of wool and slime disappeared in the cavern. 
The sbephttd and a woman with a lantern dosed the dbor. 

How was it that the invisible-visible presence of Ruth evdked 
this landscape in bis soul? He had never, so far as he knew, 
seen such a landscape. How did it hai^>en that this land- 
scape exhaled something calming and shattering at once, yearn- 
ing and fear— -that it had power over him as scarcdy any 
human fate or form or face? And how did it come to pass 
that Ruth’s “no, nevo*, nevermore,” seemed the mysterious 
meaning of this landscape, the symbd of this vision? 

Ruth, little Ruth I 

Grief and sadness ottered into Christian’s very marrow. 


' XXIV 

f Crammon had determined to stay only one week at the 
Villa Ophelia. In the first place he did not like to prolong 
the l^ily idyl beyond decent and appropriate limits. In the 
second place his programme, which be was not in the habit of 
changing except for catastrophes, donanded his departure for 
England. But the one week merged into a second, and the 
second into a third. At the end of the third week he was still 
unable to come to a decision. 

He was rancorous against his surroundings and against 
himself, and as whimsical as a woman. He blamed himself, 
accused himself of senile indecision, and was full of bitter dis- 
satisfactk>n with the slovenliness of the countess’s establish- 
ment. The cuisine was, in hi$ view, too greasy, and tfareatoMd 
•to upSet his sensitive ^gesdon; the servants Were not prop- 
erty re^)ectful, because their wages were too oft» in arrears. 
The constant stream of guests was generally licking in nothing 
so much as in disdnctioo. There were second-rate mutidans 
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and poets and painters, and women of the same calibre. 
Futhermore there were aristocrats of doubtful r^utation. In 
brief, a gathering of parasites, the thriftless, the unprofit- 
able. • 

Among them Crammon had the appearance of a relic of an 
exalted and hieratic age. 

One day the two nephews of the countess, Ottomar and 
Reinhold Stojenthin, appeared. They had succeeded in getting 
leave of absence for two months. Leave of absence from what? 
Crammon inquired with raised brows. They wanted to accom- 
pany Letitia to Munich. “ ThQr are splendid chaps, Ho'r von 
Crammon,” iaid the countess. “ Do take them under your 
protection.” Crammon was vexed. “I’ve always lived in 
perfect dread of some one’s discovering my hidden talent lor 
the role of a governess. The achievement was reserved for 
you, countess.” 

His relations to Puck, the Pekingese, were strained. The 
little animal enraged him inexplicably. Whenever he saWM 
his eyes grew round and his face scarlet with anger. Perblps« 
it was the dog’s deep tawny coat; perhaps it was its sleepi^s; 
perhsq>s he suspected it of maliciously feigning a delica#state 
of health so that it could sprawl on silken couched and have 
tidbits stuck into its mouth. The anxious care that Letitia 
gave the creature annoyed him. Once the little dog had 
gotten up from the carpet and, wheezing asthmatically, had! 
slifigjed out through the door. “ Where is Puck? ” Letitia iisked 
after a while from the depth of her armchair. Puck wasn’t 
to be seen. Do whistle to him, Bernard,” she begged in 
her flute-like voice. “ You can do that yourself,” said Cram- 
mon quite rudely. Letitia, calmly pathetic, dreamily pre- 
occupied, smd: “Please do it for me. I can’t udiistle when 
I'm excited.” 

So Crammon whistled to the hateful beast. 

SnU, a decision had to be arrived at. “ Are you gplng to 
Munidi with me? ” the siren Letitia cooed, and laughed at 
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bis anger. To her aunt she said; “ He’s still raging, but he’ll 
go with us in the end.” 

Crammon nursed an ethical intention. He would influence 
Letitia to her own advantage. He could open her eyes to 
the dangerous downward sl<^ of the path which she pursued 
with such unfortunate chjeerfulness. She could be helped and 
supported and given a timely warning. Her extravagance could 
be checked, and her complete lack of judgment could be 
corrected. She was utterly inexperienced and thou^tless. 
She believed every liar, and gave her confidence to every 
chatterer. She was enthusiastic over any charlatan, held all 
flattery to be sincere, and provided every fool who paid court 
to her with a halo of wisdom and of pain. She needed to 
be brought to reason. 

Crammon was quite right. Yet a mere smile of Letitia 
would silence him. She blunted the point of the most per- 
tinent maxims and of the soundest moraluing by holding her 
head a little on one side, looking at him soulfully and saying 
in a sweetly and archly penitential tone: “ You see, dear 
Bernard, I’m made this way. ’W’hat’s the use of trying to be 
differenil? Would you want me to be different? If 1 were, 
I'd only have other faults. Do let me be as I am.” And 
she would slip one hand through his arm, and with the other 
tickle his almost double chin. And be would bold still and 
si^. 

The*following persons started on the journey to Munich: 
Letitia, her personal maid, the nurse Eleutheria, the twins, the 
countess, Frkulein Stdhr, Ottomar and Reinhold, Crammon, 
the Pole Stanislaus R^mer. Also the following animals: 
Puck, the Pekingese, a bullfincb in one cage and a tame 
squirrel in another. The luggage consisted of fourteoi large 
trqgks, sixteen hand-bags, seven hat-boxes, one perambulator, 
three luncheon baskets, and innumerable smaller packages 
wrapped in paper, leather, or sack-cloth, not to mention (»ats, 
umbrellas, sticks, and flowers. In the train the countess wrung 
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her hands, Puck barked and whined pathetically, Letitia made 
a long list of things that had been forgotten at the last moment, 
the maid quarrded with the conducts, the twins screamed, 
Eleutheria offended the other passengers by baring her vdomi> 
nous breasts, Fraulein St6hr had hor devout and patient heaven* 
ward glance, Ottomar and Reinbold debated some literary 
matter, the Pole ^nt his time gazing at Letitia, Crammon 
sat in sombre mood with legs crossed and twiddled his thumbs. 

With the exception of the Stojenthin brothers, who went 
to a more modest hostelry, the whole company took rooms 
in the Hotel Continental. The bill which was presented to 
the countess at the end of each day was rarely for less than 
three hundred marks. “St^," she said, “we must find 
new sources of help. The child suspects nothing, of course. 
It would break her heart if she had an inkling of my pe- 
cuniary anaeties." Fraulein Stohr, without abandoning her 
air of virtue, succeeded in implying her doubt of that. 

A lawyer of the highest rq>utation was entrusted with the 
suit against the Gunderams. The representative of the de- 
fendants had been instructed to refuse all demands. There 
were endless conferences, during which the countess filmed with 
noble indignation, vhile Letitia exhibited an elegiac anfiazement, 
as though these things did not concern her and had faded 
from her memory. Her statements as to what she had#aid 
and done, concerning agreements and events, were never twice 
the same. When these contradictions were brou^t 1b her at- 
trition, ^e answered, ashamed and dreamy and angry at 
once: “ You’re fri^tfully pedantic. How am I to remember 
it all? I siippose things ware as you've said thqr were in 
your documents. What are the documents lor? " 

llie old litigation concerning die forest of Heiiigenkreuz 
was also to be accelerated. The countess’s hdlies hS' this 
matter were justified in no reflect. Neverthdess die fdt 
that she was a wealthy landowner, and sought capitalists to 
finance her on the security of this dusQr and bopdess claim. 
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She failed, yet htf faith was ansbaken. She even prevailed 
upon herself to enter places that she considered oi^yg^enic, 
and chaffer with persons who were not inunactdate. Don’t 
worry, my angel,” she said to Letitia. “ Evaytbing will tom 
out well. By Easter we shall be rolling in money.” 

Letitia did not, indeed, worry. She oijoyed herself and 
was radiant. Every day was so full of delight and pleasure 
that it seemed rank ingratitude to think of the morrow except 
under the same aspect. Life clung to her as pliantly and 
adomingly as a charming frock. Since her inner life was un> 
shadowed and all men smiled upon her, she believed the wmrld 
at large to be in a lasting condition of content. Rumours of 
pain and misfortime, she thought, must somewhere have their 
ground in reality. But by the time that a knowledge of than 
reached her, they were transformed into the likeness of beauty 
and l^iend. 

She read the books of poets, listened to music, danced at 
balls, chatted and walked, and everything was to her a 
mirror of her loveliness and a free, playful activity. She was 
quite free, for ^e never felt the impulse toward restraint. 
She had time for every one, for the moment was her master. 
And so she was most disarmingly impunctual, and so innocoit 
in her faithlessness that those whom she betrayed always ended 
by consoling her. Her affairs were quickly going from bad 
to worse. She knew nothing of it. She created an unparal* 
leled confusion among men, but she was quite unconscious of 
it. Whoever spoke to her of love recdved love. She was 
Sony for them. Why not share one’s overflowing wealth? 
Six or eight passionate wooers could always simultaneomly 
boast of weighty evidences of bar fayour. If any one re- 
proached her, she was astmiished and not sddom on the verge 
of tears, life some one whose pore intentions had been in- 
conq>rehendbly misundoatood. 

One of the twins fdl ill, and a fdiysician was summoned. 
He ddayed coming, and she sent for another. Next momhig 
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she had forgotten both, and sent fw a third, ^n^ly because 
his name in the telephone directory had pleased her. The 
consequence aras confusion. It happened too that she would 
fall in love with one of the physicians for a few hours. Th^ 
the confusion was heightened. 

She accepted three sqiarate invitations for Christmas week, 
and promised to go at the same time to Meran, Salzburg, and 
Baireutb. When the time came she had forgotten all three, 
and went nowhere. 

Her maid was discovered to be a thief. A dozen girls pre- 
sented themselves for the vacant position. She took a liUng 
to the last, and forgot that she had already taken a liking 
to the first and had hired her. 

She was invited to luncheon and appeared at tea. A sum 
had been scraped up to pay pressing bills. She loaned it to 
Rehmer, who was poor as a church mouse and needed new 
clothes. The confusion grew and grew. 

But it did not touch her. Her mood was exalted and festive, 
her gait a little careless, her head charmingly bent a little 
to one side. Her soft, deer-like eyes were full of expectation 
and delight and just a shade of cunning. 

Crammon could not possibly approve this state of affairs. 
It was a topsyturvy world, in which all rules wctc trodden 
under foot, a very dainty, very pretty foot, no doubt, but 
the result was enough to fri^ten any one. He growled his 
complaints like Burbero in Goldoni’s play. He said things 
would come to a bad end. He had never known such sloven- 
liness in all things not to come to a bad end. His horror was 
that of a bourgeois who sees his pet virtues outraged. Fas- 
cinated and frightened by the spectacle of Letitia’s gambols on 
the edge of an abyss, he denied his own past, forgot his follies, 
his adventures. Ids freebooting dasrs, his greed and vftried lasts, 
and the remnants of them that accompanied him even now. 
He forgot all that. He complained. 

One evening he was dhung almie with the countess. Letitia 
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bad gone to a concert. The countess had something on her 
heart, and his suspicions were vigilant. Her ways were mild 
and dhe served him the best of everything. She spoke of the 
change of domicile that had been planned, and said that she 
and Letitia bad not yet been able to agree whether it were 
better to spend the coming months in Wiesbaden or Berlin. 
She asked Crammon’s advice. He begged her to permit him 
not to interfere in the controversy. He had other plans of 
his own, and no desire to witness a noisy debacle. 

At that the countess began to lament her pecuniary em- 
barrassment and complain of the impatience of her creditors. 
For the dear child’s sake she had determined to ask him for 
a considerable loan. She would give him any security he 
desired, provided her name and person and reputation did 
not suffice. Nothing, of course, could greatly mitigate the 
painfulness of having to make such a request. Yet the sense 
of asking the father of b^ darling did console her for her 
suffering. 

Her red round cheeks did, in fact, become a shade less rosy, 
and in her forget-me-not blue eyes shimmered a tear or two. 

Crammon laid down his knife and fork. “You misjudge 
me, countess,” he said with the melancholy of a TartuSe. 
“ You misjudge me gravely. Never in my life have I loaned 
out monev — neither at interest nor out of friendship. Noting 
could move me to change my principle. You probably fancy 
me well off. That is a most astonishing error, countess. 1 may 
give that in^iression, but you must not draw false inferences. 
I have had the art of thrift and frugality, that is all. 1 have 
been careful in the choice of my associates — men as well as 
women. If ever I had two invitations, one from the East 
and one from the West, and the Eastern invitation was issued 
by an unquestionably wealthier source, my decision was im- 
mediate and unhesitating. Thre 1 was guarded from scru^des 
and regrets. All that 1 call my own is a little farm in Moravia 
that yields a most modest revenue — a little grain, a little fruit, 
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and an did ramshafkle bouse in Vienna untb a few sticks of 
worm-eaten furniture, is guarded for me by two rare 
pearls of the female sex. No one, countess, I assure you, 
has ever before made the quaint mistake of asking me for 
money. No one.” 

Sadly the countess leaned her head upon her band. 

But my conscience would forbid my acqidescence in this 
case even had J the ability,” Crammon continued morosely. 
“I would never forgive myself for having been the banka: 
of the follies that are perpetrated here, or the financier of mad 
extravagance. No, no, countess. Let os talk of more cheerful 
things.” 

He was still up when, at midnight, be heard a tailing at 
his door. Letitia entered. She sat down beside him, and 
said to him with a wide-eyed gentle look; “ It wasn’t nice of 
you, Bernard, to treat auntie so cruelly. Neither you nor 
I can let a thing like that go. Are you stingy? For heaven’s 
sake, Bernard, don’t tell me that you’re stingy! Look me in 
the eyes, and tell me if such a thing is possible. My dear, 
I’d have to disown you! ” 

She laugh^ ^d put her arms about his neck, pvdled bis 
hair and Mssed the tip bf his nose, and was, in a wmd, so 
arch and so irresistible that Crammon’s cast-inm principles 
were fatally shattered. He revoked bis refusal and promised to 
pay Letitia’s debts. 

Once again the breath and speech of a woman had power 
over him. But it was late, and the sweetness was shot with 
pain. For he was no more the robber but the victim. Ah, 
it was time to practise modesty and roiunciation.. No longer 
did one bite into a juity pear. No longer did »» eat; <me 
was eaten. 

Letitia determined to go to Berlin. Altar softe vaip re- 
fusals, Crammon consented to acconpuiy her. 
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zxv 

In ^te of the warmth of the room Johanna sat wrai^xd 
in her cloak. 

Amadeus Voss told her a story: “ I know of a holy priest 
who lived in France in the seventeenth century and whose name 
was Louis Gaufridy. In those days the people stOl believed 
ia magic and witchcraft, and that was well, ance it served 
as an antidote to godless desires. To-day a few chosen spirits 
believe in magic again, and thus exorcize the evU spirit which 
is called science. Louis Gaufridy was considered the most 
devout man of his age. Not evmt his enemies denied that. 
In a convent which he sarved as father confessor, there was a 
nun who was called Madeleine de la Palud. This wmnan’s 
imagination had embraced the Saviour under the aspect of the 
flesh, and the chronicles say that she had fed her e\dl desires 
upon His picture. This fact was written in her troubled looks, 
and the priest Gaufridy saw the truth and desired to liberate 
her through the grace of confession. But the demons sealed 
her lips and hardened her heart. They took possession of her, 
and ^ devils Asmodeus and Leviathan spoke through her. 
She who had hitherto been chaste had unchaste hallucinations, 
and accused the priest of having bewitched and misused her. 
Gaufricfy was arrested and examined under torture and .con- 
fronted with Madeleine. He swore by God and all His saints 
that he was being falsdly accused. But the nun, misled by 
her halludnations, swore that he was the prince of magicians, 
that he had misused her during confessitm, and had poisoned 
her soul. Before tibe judges the priest implored Madddne 
to give up her ddushm and confess the truth; but she was 
incapable of truth. Bedde hoself, she cried out that he had 
fded^ higwelf to the devil in his own blood and that he had 
forced her to dp the same. Thereupon he was crudly tor- 
tured once more, and ptdbhdy boned on the Dominican^ 
Square at Aix,*’ 
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Jobaona smiled a tormented smile. 

“ That is the stray of Madeleine de la Palud,” said Voss, 
“ the profound story concerning the heavenly and the earthly 
Eros and the Fata Morgana of the senses. Who was the 
guilty one? Madeleine, who had blasphmed and defiled the 
image of the Saviour with fleshly desires, or Gaufridy, who 
had plunged her into a consciousness o^ sin by creating in her 
the diviuon between spirit and flesh? For that he had to 
suffer, as every one has to suffer. But what I feel, and what 
our sources indeed hint at, is that he was seized by a mys- 
terious and terrible love for Madeleine de la Palud even when 
she was thrusting him into the torture chamber, and that this 
love mitigated for him even the horrors of his fiery death. 
In every human breast love arises but once and for but one 
being. .411 else is misunderstanding, and a sterile attempt to 
resuscitate what is dead. It leads to falsehood and to 
torture.” 

Johanna smiled a tormented smile. 

“I walked with a harlot yesterday,” Voss said suddenly, 
and stared into space. 

Johanna did not stir. 

“ It is an old horror that draws me toward harlots,” he 
said in a hollow voice. “ Sometimes when 1 walked the streets 
penniless, sick ;vith longing, utterly deserted, 1 gazed after 
them and envied the men who could go with them. It is an old 
feeling and wrings from a deep source. I cannot get rid of it, 
least of all now that 1 err in the darkness and the ground is 
melting under my feet.” 

” you talk and talk,” said Johanna, and arose. “ If I had 
learned to ^)eak I could tell you what you ... do! ” 

“ I suffra- in the flesh,” he answered, and his glance burned 
her. * « 

Twice she walked up and down the room. She hated her 
own tread, her own perceptions, and her own thoughts. She 
had so deqj a longing for some human touch, some friendly, 
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Itandsome, kindly word, that she would not admit even to 
herself how far it might lead her. She only had a dim vision 
of h«^lf sitting in that rear room in Stolpische Street, waiting 
for Christian many hours, v^ole nights, it mattered not how 
long, but just to wait and to be there at his coming, to smile 
with her lips though her heart were weeping— she knew that 
condition so well — without explanation or confessions or com* 
plaints, as is the custom among well-bred people who settle 
their inner difficulties in silence and alone. Just to be there 
and nothing else, in order that the temperature of her heart 
mi^t rise by a few degrees. 

But to plan or undertake or hope for anything from any 
source was so criminal, it seemed, and so stupid. An empty 
thing— like a hungry bird picking at painted grains of 
wheat. 

‘‘ You told me the other day that you weren’t able to pay 
your rent. Permit me to help you out.” She spoke in her 
frugal, pointed way, and with an angular gesture placed some 
money on the table. “ Do not speak. Just this once, please 
do not ^ak.” 

He looked at her devouringly, and laughed with a jeear. 

She stood very cold and still. He kissed her. 

She endured it like one to whose throat a knife is put. 


XXVI 

Wh«i she arrived in Stolpische Street it was seven o’clock 
in the evening. Christian was not at home, and she waited. 

She lit the lanp, sat down beside the table, and did itot 
move. After a while, nime the chin of the unheated room 
penetrated through her daak and even ho* frodr, she got up 
an4 waikdd vp and down. Sometimes she lightly touched 
the objects on the table — ^a notebook, or a dusty ink-wdl. She 
let down the shades, and saw the sUly pictures with vdiich they 
were admned. 
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As on that other occasion she heard the house. It was 
foil of rumours and whispers, and oppressed her fatefully. 

Swift, violent knocks at the door resounded. She started and 
then hastened to open it. A bc^ stood before her. His con- 
dition made her shudder. His clothes were spattered over and 
over with mud. Here and there, about his knees and on his 
chest, the mud had caked and formed a thick crust. His head 
was bare. His coal-black hair, which was also muddy, hung 
down. His face had an utter bleadred whiteness, such as 
Johanna had never seen upon a human face. No drop of 
blood seemed left beneath his skin. 

Limping a little, he passed by Johanna and entered the room. 
His movements were mechanical and trance-like. The voli- 
tional impulse always far antedated the action it produced. 

“ I am Michael Hofmann,” he said, and his teeth chattered. 

Johanna did not know him and had not heard of him. She 
thought she must be dealing with a madman. In her fear she 
did not leave the door. She expected him to attack her at 
any momrat, and listened for some chance st^ in the hall 
or yard. She wanted to flee, but she was afraid to move. 
When the boy came into the circle of the lamplight, a sigh 
which ended in a broken cry escaped her, so terrible was the 
expression in his eyes. 

He stopped, and looked about him. He was obviously 
seeking Christian Wahnschaffe; but in the act of gasing he 
forgot to look, and his glance became a stare. He grasped the 
back of a chair. Exhaustion seemed to overtake him. When 
be was about to sit down, he reeled and half-whirled about, 
and would have fallen but for the support of the back of the 
chair. Now Johanna «aw dearly that he was neitha- mad nor 
drunk. He was a human being who had been robbed of 
strength and speech and almost vision and consdofesnessjhy 
an experience of the supremest horror. Not only his shaking 
limbs, not only the whitraess of his face betrayed the &ct, 
but the atmoqihere that surrounded him. 
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Gently she closed the door. Hesitatingly she approached 
the chair upon which he seemed now wedged fast. She dared 
to ask no question. Gnawing her lip, she suppressed a feding 
that welled up hotly within her. She felt* herself shrink and 
become thin and shadowy. She seemed suddenly to have lost 
the very right to breathe. 

Every passing second heightened her unspeakable con' 
stemation. Her limbs trembled. She sat down on the other 
side of the room. The lad had his back turned to her, and 
she observed that his body began to twitch. She saw it by 
the creases in his coat and his arms, which were hanging down. 
It was like an endless convulsion. The helplessness which she 
felt in the face of this unknown tragedy caused her an almost 
physical pain, and inspired her with self-disgust and self- 
contempt. Her soul seemed steqped in blackness, shredded and 
crushed. While she suffered so, a desire came over bo*, a 
defiant and struggling desire, as for something ultimate to lay 
hold upon in life. It was the desire to see how Chiistun 
would take the terrible thing in which he was, to all appear- 
ances, implicated. ilTould be let it slide from him with his old 
elegant smoothness? Would he let it be shattered against that 
impenetrability against which all her life and fate had been 
shattered? Or would be be that other who was frank and 
changed and had wrought a miracle upon himself and upon 
all others except herself— who was incapable of faith out of 
shame and despair and desolation and an inner hurt? Bui 
if he was that other and changed man, if he approved himself 
in this supreme instance, then she need torment herself so 
cruelly no more. For in that case, what did her little sorrows 
matter? Then she must be humble, and wait for her summons, 
though she did not know what it would be. 

^Vnd waited, stretching out her slim throat like a thirsty 
dew. 
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xxvn 

That ** no, never, nevermore,” had driven Christian about 
without ano^r thought. On this day he forgot that Karen 
was skk unto death. 

As he was coming home that night it was raining. Never- 
theless there were groups of people in front of the houses. 
Some uncommon event had brou^t them out of their 
rooms. 

He had had no umbrella, aitd was wet to the skin. In the 
doorway, too, stood people who lived in the house. They 
whispered excitedly. When they saw him they became silent, 
stepped aside, and let him pass. 

Their faces frightened him. He lotdred at them. They were 
silent. Terror fell on his chest like a lump of ice. 

He went on. He was about to go up to Karen's flat, but 
reconsidered and* went toward the court. He wanted to be 
alone in his room for a while. Several peq>le followed him. 
Among them was the wife of Gisevius and her son, a young 
man whose behaviour was marked by the' well-defined class- 
consciousness of the organized worker. 

Christian did not even observe that the window of his room 
was lit. He walked close to the wall; he was so wet. Opeaiog 
the door, he saa Johanna and the boy. He did not at once 
recognize Michael, who sat turned aside. He" nodded to Johanna 
in surprise. The tense and glittering look which she turned 
upon him made him start. He reached the table and recog- 
nized Michael Hofmann. He grew pale, and bad to hold on 
to the table’s edge. 

The door was still open, and in the dim light of the hall 
were crowded the five or six peq>le who had followed him. 
It was not insolence that brought them to the threshold. T^ey 
had been disquieted by rumours, and thought that he could 
(pve them some information. 

Christian put his hand in the lad’s shoulder, and asked: 
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Where have you been, Michael? Where have you come 
from? ’’ 

The boy continued rig^ and silent. 

“ Where is Ruth? ” Christian asked, as by a stqireme efikurt. 

Michael arose. His eyes were unnaturally wide open. With 
both arms he made a large, obscure gesture. Horror shook 
him so that a gurgling sound which arose in his throat was 
throttled before it reached bis lips. Suddenly he swayed and 
reeled and fell like a log. He lay on the floor. 

Christian kneeled down and put his arms about him. He 
lifted him a little, and gathared the muddy, trembling boy 
close to him. He bent doum his face, and learned an unheard* 
of thing from the beseeching, horror-stricken glance that sou^t 
him as from fathomless dq>ths. Passionately he pressed 
Michael’s body against his own, which was so wet but no 
longer aware of its wetness. He pressed the boy to his heart, 
as though he would open to him his breast as a shelter, and 
the boy, too, dung to Christian with all his might. The con- 
vulsive rigidity relaxed, and from that unbelievably emaciated 
body there broke forth a sobbing like the moan of a wind of 
doom. 

The boy knew. No one could be so shattered but one who 
knew. 

Then Christian kissed the stony, dirty, tear-stained face. 

Johanna saw it, and the timid people at the door saw it 
also. 
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I 

Edcab Losm was accustomed to taking his meals without 
Judith, so he was not surprised at her absence to-day and sat 
down alone. 

The meal was served: a lobster, breast of veal with salad 
and three kinds of vegetables, a pheasant with compote, a 
large boule de Berlin, pineapple and cheese. He drank two 
glasses of red Bordeaux and a pint of champagne. 

He ate this excessively rich meal daily with the apatite of 
a giant and the philosophical delight of a gourmet. As he 
was lighting his Jbeavy Havana dgar over his coffee, he heard 
Judith’s voice, ^e burst in, perturbed to the utmost. 

“ What has hai^)ened, dear child? ” he asked. 

“ Something frightful,” she gasped, and sank into a chair. 

Lorm arose. “ But what has happened, my dear? ” 

She panted. 1 haven’t been feeling at all wdl for several 
days. I got the doctor to look me over, and he sa)rs I’m 
pregnant.” 

A sudden light came into Lorm’s eyes. “ I don’t think that’s 
sudi a terrible misfortune.” He had difficulty in concealing 
his surprised delight. “ On the contrary, I think it’s a blessed 
thing. 1 hardly dared hope for it. Indeed, my dear wife, 
I don*t know what I wouldn’t ^ve to have it true.” 

Judith’s eyes i^ittered as she replied: “ It shall never be — 
never, never! I shall not remind you of our agreement; I 
shall not lay the blame on you if this torible thing Itas reSiUy 
happened. I can’t believe it yet. It would make me feel b^ 
witded. But you are mistaken if you count on any yielding 
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on nor part, any womanly weakness, or any awakening o{ 
certain so-called mstincts. Never, neverl My body shall 
remain as it is — mine, all mine. I won’t have it lacaated and 
I won’t share it, It’s the only thing 1 still call my own. I 
won’t have a strange creature take possession of it, and 1 
refuse to age by nine years in nine months. And I don’t want 
some mocking image of you or me to appear. Never, never! 
The horror of it! Be careful! If you take delight in some^ 
thing I detest so, the horror will extend itself to you! ” 

Lorm stretched himself a little, and regarded her with amaze- 
ment. There was nothing for him to say. 

She went into her bedroom and locked the door. Lorm 
gave orders that no visitors were to be admitted. Then he 
went into the library, and ^ent the time until eight reading 
a treatise on the motions of the fixed stars. But often he 
raised his eyes from the book, for he was preoccupied not so 
much with the secrets of the heavens as with very mundane 
and very dq)ressing things. He got up and went to the door 
of Judith’s room. He listened and knocked, but Judith did not 
answer. At the end of half an hour he returned and knocked 
again. She knew his humble way of seeking admission, but 
she did not answer. The door remained locked. 

At the end of each half hour, which he spent in reading 
about the stars, he returned to the door and knocked. He 
called her name. He begged her to have some confidence in 
him and hear what he had to say. He spoke in muffled tones, 
so as not to arouse the attention of the servants. He asked 
hci not to blame him for his premature delight. He saw his 
error and deplored it. Only let her listen to him. He promised 
her gifts — an antique candlestick, a set of Dresden china, a 
frock made by Worth. In vain, She did not answer. 
•Three^ys passed. An oppressive atmo^here rested on the 
household. Lorm slunk through the, rooms like an intimidated 
guest. He humiliated himself so far as to send Judith a letter 
by the hous<keq>er, who took in her meals and who alone had 
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access to her. At nij^ he returned to the door again and 
again, placed his Ups against it, and implored her. There was 
no stirring of anger in him, no impulse to clench his fist and 
break down the door. Judith knew that. She was beating her 
fish. 

She knew that she coiild go any length. 

This man bad been the idol of a whole nation. He had been 
i^led by fame, by the friendship of distinguished people, by 
the kindness of fate and all the amenities of Ufe. His very 
whims had been feared; a frown of his had sw^t dU op- 
position aside. Now he not only endured the maltreatment 
of this woman whom he had married after long solitariness and 
hesitation; he accepted insult and humiliation like the just 
rewards of some guilt. Weary of fame, appreciation, friendship, 
success, and domination, he seemed to lust after mortification, 
the reversal of all things, and the very voluptuousness of 
pain. 

Quite late on the third evening be was summoned to the 
telephone by Wolfgang Wahnschaife. The breach between 
Wolfgang and Judith that had followed his first visit forbade 
his visiting the house. 

He begged Lorm for an interview on neutral ground. The 
occasion, he said, was most pressing. Lorm asked for details. 
The bitter and excited answer was that the question concerned 
Christian. Some common proceeding against him, some de- 
cision and plan, some protective measures were absolutely 
necessary. The family must be saved from both danger and 
inconceivable disgrace. 

At fids point Lorm interrupted him. “ I feel rather sure 
that my wife wiU prove quite unapproachable in the mattor. 
And w^t could I do more than the merest stranger? ” Urged 
anew, be finally promised to meet Wolfgang at luncheon i%a 
restaurant on Fotsdamer Street. 

He had scarcely hung vp the receive: when Judith aitared. 
3>e bad on a n^gligSe of ^k-greot velvet trimmed with fur. 
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Hie garment had a long train. Her hair vm <;ai!e{uUy dressed, 
a cheerful smOe ms on her !!{», and die stretched out both 
hands to Lorm. 

H^.was happy, and took her hands and kissed them. 

She put hnr arms about his neck and her li^ dose to his 
ear: “ Eveiything is all ri^t. The doctor is a donkey. I 
did you wrong. Everything is nice now, so be idee! ” 

“If only you are satisfied,” said Lorm, “nothing fds9 
mattos.” 

She nestled closer to lum, and coaxed with eyes and mouth 
and hands: “How about the antique candlestick, dading, 
and the frock by Worth? Are you going to get them for me? 
And am I not to have my set of Drmden china? ” 

Lorm laughed. “ Since you admit that you wrmiged me, 
the price of reconciliation is a trifle high,” he mocked. “ But 
don’t worry. You shall have everything.” 

He breathed a kiss upon her fordiead. That disembodied 
tenderness was the symbol of the ultimate paralysis of his 
energy before her and men and the world. And from day 
to day this paralysis grew more noticeable, and bore all the 
physical symptoms of an affection of the heart. 


n 

An identical account in all newspapers gave the first public 
notification that a murder had been committed: 


At six o clock yesterday a foreman and a workman from 
Brenner’s fartory found the headless body of a girl in a ^ed on 
Bornhohner Street. The body was held ly ropes in an unnatural 
position, and was so tightly wedged in among beams, boards, 
ladders, barrows, and refuse, that the police officers who were im- 
mediately summoned had the greatest difficulty in disentangling 
thsir gruesome fiud. The news spread rapidly through the neigh- 
bourhood, and a rumour that increased in definiteness pointed to 
the body of the murdered girl as that of the sixteen-year-old Ruth 
Hofmann residing m Stolpische Street. A notification of her dis- 
appearance had been lodged at police headquarters several days ago. 
The theory that it was she who was the victim of a murder of 
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unparalleled bestinlit^ became a certainty some ItBurs later. A 
mason’s wiie fo^d m the mortar-pit of a building lot on Seller- 
mann Street the severed head, which proved to belong to the body 
and was identified by several inhabitants of the house on Stolpische 
Street as that of Ruth Hofmann. Except for stockings and shoes, 
the body was entirely naked, and its mutilations indicated fdjinious 
assault. There is at present no trace of the murderer. Hut the 
investi^tions are being present with all possible care and energy, 
and it Is warmly to be desired that the inhuman brute may soon be 
turned over to the ministers of justice.” 


m 

In the little rear room he had now been sleeping for fourteen 
hours. The widow Engelschall determined to go to him. 

She passed through the half-dark passage-way in which the 
supplies were stored. Hams and smoked sausages dangled 
from the ceiling. On the floor stood kegs with sardines, 
herrings, and pickled gherkins. There were shelves filled with 
glasses of preserved fruit. The place smelled like a shop. 

She stopped, took a little gherkin out of an open keg, and 
swallowed it without chewing. 

The bell of the front-door rang. A sluttish creature, broom 
in hand, became visible at the end of the passage, and called 
out to the widow Engelschall that Isolde Schirmacher had come 
with an important message. “ Let her vyjit,” the widow Engel- 
schall growled. Softly she went into the small io which 
Niels Heinrich was sleeping. * 

He lay on a mattress. A bluish flannel coverlet was over 
him. His hairy chest was bare; bis naked feet protruded. 
The room was so small that not even a chest of drawers could 
have been squeezed in. Heaps of malodorous, soiled linen lay 
in the corners. Tools were scattered about the floor — a plane, 
a haitnmer, a saw. Old newspapers increased the litter, and 
on nails In the wall bung dirty clothes, ties, and a couple of 
overcoats. On the walls red splotches ^owed wherfi b^bugs 
had been killed. On the table stood a candlestick with a 
piece of candle, an empty beer bottle, and a half enapty whiskey 
bottle. 
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He lay ooi Iiis back. The muscles of his i^e had snapped 
under an inhuman tension. Between his reddish eyebrows 
vibrated three dark furrows. His skin was the tint of cheese. 
On hiineck and forehead were beads of sweat. His lids looked 
like two black holes. The slim, red little beard on bis diin 
moved as he breathed — moved like a sq>arate and living thing, 
a watchful, hairy insect. 

He snored loudly. A bubble of saliva rose now and then* 
from the horrible opening of his lips that showed his decayed 
teeth. * 

The widow Engebchall had had plans which had seemed 
easy to execute outside. Now she dared do nothing. Last 
night she had stood above him as she stood now. He had 
begun to murmur in his sleep, and she had hurried out in 
terror. 

It buzzed in her head: What had he done with the two 
thousand marks which he bad embezzled from the builder? 
She distrusted his assertion that he had spent it all on the 
cashier of the Metropolitan Moving Picture Theatre. To make 
up a part of the money and prevent his arrest, she bad had 
to pawn all her linen, two chests of drawers, the fumiidiings 
of her waiting-room, end also to mortgage a life insurance 
policy. Her Itttter to Privy Councillor Wahnsdiaffe had not 
even been answered. 

She didn’t believe that he had wasted so much good money 
on that slut. He must have a few hundreds lying about some- 
where. The thought gave her no rest. It was dangerous to 
let him notice her suspicion; but she could risk entering the 
room while he slept, burrowing in his clothes, and slipping 
her hand under bis pillow. 

But she stood perfectly still. In bis presence she was always 
pitpared for the unexpected. If he but opened his mouth, ^e 
trembled within. If people came to ^eak of him, she g^rew 
cold all over. If she sto{q>ed to think, she knew it had 
always been so. 
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When the village schooloiaster had cau^t 'tiie ten*year- 
old boy in disgusting practices vritfa a |^rl of eight, he had 
said: “ He’ll end on the gallows.” When he was an ai^ren- 
tice, he had qiiarrdled over wages with his enq>loyer and 
threatened to strike him. The man had said: ** Hell end on 
the gallows.” When he had stolen a ^ver thedn from the desk 
of the minister’s wife at Friesoythe, and his mother had gone 
to return it, the lady had said: “ Hell end on the gallows.” 

The memories came duck and fast. He had beaten his first 
mistress, fat Lola who lived in Kdpnicker Street, with bar- 
barous cruelty, because at a dance in Halensce she had winked 
at a postal clerk. When the girl had writhed whining on the 
floor, and shrieked out in her pain: " There ain’t such another 
devil in the world I ” the widow Engelschall had appealed to 
the enraged fellow’s conscience, and had said to hkn: “ Go 
easy, my boy, go easy ; ” but her advice had been futile When 
his second mistress was pregnant, he forced her to go for 
treatment to an evil woman with whom he was also intimate, 
and the girl died of the operation. He jeered at the swinish 
dullness of women who couldn’t do the least things right— 
couldn’t bear and cotildn’t kill a brat prc^erly. No one, 
fortunately, had heard this remark but the widow Engelschall. 
Again she had besought him: “ Boy, go it a bit easier, dol ” 

At bottom de admired bis qualities. You couldn’t fool with 
him. He knew niMr to take care of himself; he could get 
around anybody. If only he hadn’t alwa}^ vented his childish 
rage on harmless things. The expense of it! If the fire didn’t 
bum p||<aperly, he’d tear the oven door from its hinges; if his 
watch was fast or slow, he’d sling it on the floor so that it was 
smashed; if meat was not done to his liking, he bn^ plates 
with his knife; if a cravat balked in the t}^, he’d tear it 
to ^eds, and often bis shirt too. Then be lan^e^ his gont- 
like laug^, and one had to pretend to share his amusement. 
If he nodced that one was annoyed, he became rabid, spared 
nothing, and destroyed whatever he could reach. 
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She wondered wbat be lived on in ordiMuy times, when 
be bad bad no ^lecial piece of good luck. For be seemed 
alwajrs in die nn<bt of plenty, with pockets full of inoaiey> mid 
no hesitation to ^lend and treat. Sometimes be worked — 
four da|^ a we^ or five. And he could always get work. 'He 
knew bis trade, and accomplished in one day more thap, other 
workmen did in three. But usually he extended blue Monday 
until Saturday, and passed bis time in unspeakable dives with 
rogues and loose women. 

The widow Engelschall knew a good deal about him. But 
there was a great deal that she did not know. His ways were 
mysterious To ask him and to receive an answer was to 
be none the wiser. He was always planning something, brew* 
ing somethini^. All this commanded the widow Engelschall ’S 
profound reflect. He was flesh of her fiesh and spirit of her 
spirit. Yet her anxiety was great; and recently the cards had 
foretold evil with great pertinacity. 

And so she hesitated, full of fear. The pali^, yellow skull 
on the coarse, fustian pillow paralysed her. The dack flesh of 
her fat neck drooped and shook, as she finally bent and reached 
down after his coat and waistcoat, which were lying undar the 
chair. She turned away a little so as to conceal her motions. 
Suddenly she felt a hand on her shoulder and shrieked. 

Nids Heinrich had risen noiselessly. He stood there in his 
shirt, and pierced her with the yellowish flare of his glance. 
“ What’re you doing there, you old slut? * ke asked with calm 
rage. She let the garments fall and retreated toward the door 
trembling. He stretched forth his arm: “ Out! ” 

His appearance was fear>ii^lring. Words died on fier lips. 
With reeling steps die went out. 

Isolde Schirmacher was still waiting in the hall. She began 
to^weep when she gave her message: the widow Engelschall 
was to come to Stolpische Street without delay. Karen was 
very sick, was dying. 

The widow Engelschall seemed incredulous. “ Dyii^? Ah, 
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it ain’t so easy to die* Give her my love, and say I’m coining. 
Xll be there in an hour*” 


IV 

•4 

A further aqgount af^eared in the papers: 

“The mystery which surrounds the murder of 3^ting Ruth 
Hofmahn is beginning to clear up. The public will be glad to learn 
that the efforts of the police have brought about the apprehension 
of her probable slayer. The latter is Joacliim Heinzen of C7cmi< 
kauer Street, twenty years old, of evil reputation and apparently of 
not altogether responsible mind. Even before the discovery of the 
crime his behaviour attracted attention. Within the last few days 
the evidence against him has increased to the extent of justifying 
his arrest. When the police frankly accused him of tk|» crime" he 
first broke down, but immediately thereafter resisted arnest with the 
utmost violence. Lodged in jail, he made a full and comprehensive 
confession. When asked to sign the protocol, however, hf retracted 
his entire statement, and denied his guilt with egiteyme stubborn- 
ness. In his demeanour brutish stupidity alternated witk, remorse 
and terror, There can hardly be any doubt but that le is the 
criminal. The first formal examination by the investigating judge 
entrusted with the case will take place to-day. All the inhabitants 
of the house an Stolpische Street have been examined, among them 
a personality whose presence in that locality throws a curious side- 
light on a widely discussed affair, in which one of the most re- 
spected families among our captains of industry is involved.*' 


V 

The bint in the last sentence caused endless talk. The name, 
which had considerately been left unmentioned, passed from 
mouth to mouth, ao one knew bow. The rumoiur reached 
Wolfgang Wahnschaffe. Colleagues asked him with cool amaze- 
ment what his brother bad to do with the murder of a Jewish 
girl in the slums. Even the chief of his chancellery in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs suiymoned him, and questioned 
him with an expression that made him blanch with shame. 

He wrote to his father: I am in the position of a peaceful 
pedestrian who is in constant danger of a madman ^ttackigig 
him from behind. You are aware, dear father, that in the 
career I have chosen an unblemished repute is the first 
requisite. If my reputation and my name are to be constantly 
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at the public mercy of an insane eccentric, wbo unhai^y 
bears that name only to stain it, the time has conK to use 
every means, no matter how drastic, to protect oneself. We 
have had patience. I was for far too long a flickering little 
flame b^de the dazzling but, as is dear now, guite dc^EfKfive 
radiance Christian. Now that my whole life’s hap^t^iass 
is at stake, as well as the honour of myself and my house, it 
would be the merest weakness on my part if I were to regard 
passively all that is happening and still likely to happen. This 
is likewise the opinion of my friends and of every ri^t 
thinking person. Some energetic action is necessary if 1 am 
to sustain tnyself in the station which I have adiieved, not 
to mentim any ^ther tmpleasantness in which we may become 
involved.* I^tfl I hear from you, I shall try to get in toudi 
with Judith, ana take counsel with her. Althou^ she ceased 
from all association with myself, in the most insulting manner 
and for reasons still dark to me, I believe that she will realize 
the seriousness of the situation.” 

The Privy Councillor received this letter immediately on 
the heels of a conference with a delegation of strikers. It was 
some time before the pained amazement it, automatically 
aroused in him really penetrated his consciousness. In any 
other circumstances the letter’s unfilial, almost impudent tone 
would have angered him. To-day he gave it no further thought. 
Swiftly he wrote a telegram in cipher to Girke and Graurock. 

The reply which came by special delivery reached him the 
next evening at his house in WUrzburg. Willibald Girke 
wrote: 

“ My dear Privy Councillort^AIthough it is some time since 
we have had the pleasure of working under direct orders from 
you, yet in the hc^ of renewed relations between us, we have 
begp forvArd-leoking enough to continue our investigations, 
and to keep up to date in all matters concerning Herr Christian 
Wahnschaffe at our own risk and expense. Ihanks to tiiis 
effident farsi^tedness which we have made our rule, we are 
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aj^U to answer your question with tlw cderity and precision 
wl^cb the situation calls for. 

“ We proceed at once to the root of the matter, the murder 
of thej^oung Jewess. We can pve you the consoling assurance 
that there Is no other connection between your son tnd the 
foul crime in qdestion than through the wann ^ much 
discdssed ftiaidship which your son entertained for the mur> 
dered girl. Hence he is implicated as a witness, and as such 
will have to aj^ear in court in due time. This painful neces* 
sity is unhappQy unavoidable. Who touches pitch is defiled. 
His close association with proletarians necessarily involved 
him in such matters and in a knowledge of their iffairs. It 
has been proved and admitted that he once visited the dwelling 
of the murderer Heinzen. He did so in the coit!|>any of 
Ruth Hofmann, and on that occasion a scandalous. scene is 
said to have taken place which was provoked by Niels Heinrich, 
the brother of Karen Engelschall. This Niels Heinrich is a 
dose friend of Joachim Heinzm, has been kept under dose 
surveillance by the police and examined, and ^ evidence is 
said to have been very serious for the accused. It is this 
coimection with Engelschall, casual and innocent as it may 
be, that will be held against your son, and its disagreeable 
results cannot yet be absolutely estimated. 

“ Ruth Hofmaim was seen almost daily in your smt’s sodety. 
Her father’s flat was immediately (^q) 0 site Karen Engelschall’s, 
a circumstance which facilitated their friendship. A new party 
has already moved in, a certain Stiibbe with his wife and 
three children. This Stflhhe is a drunkard of the most de- 
graded sort. He is noisy every evenhig, and treats his family 
widi such cruelty that your son hgs already found it t^ecessaty 
to interfere tm several occasions. We tou^ upon this fact to 
illustrate the ease with which, in these dwdliqg-plaees, c^ 
radeships are es^bhshed and annoyances itKUired. 'Ae 
fcwmer tenant, David Hofmann, was indeed peaceful and 
well'behaved. But he must have been in the utmost dflficul- 
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ties, ^ace he left for America, xiefy a fev dagm before tip 
murder. Aitfaough telegrams were emit after him at ohoe, lie 
has not been heard frcHQ. It is siqiposed that, for reasons 
of his own, he emigrated under an assumed name, simp the 
passenujfef Usts of all ships that have sailed adtya 
two weeks have been searched for hfe oim name in vai|p. > ju is 
possible, moreovo’, that he sailed from a Dutch or'l^^ltish 
port. The authorities are investigating. 

Ruth’s yormg brother had also disappeared for six days, 
and did not show until the very evoaing on which the 
murder was discovered, when he was found in your son’s room. 
He has remained there ever since. His state of mind is 
ineqilicable. No urging, neither requests nor commands, could 
extract fmm him the sU^test hint as to where he had passed 
the cruc^I days between Sunday and Thursday. As his silence 
is pndonged, it assumes a more and more mysterious aspect, 
and every efort is made to break it in the belief that it may 
be connected with the murder and may conceal impmtant 
bits of evidence. 

" It has not failed to be observed that your son not oidy 
gives no assistance to those who desire to quesUtm young 
Hofmann, but frustrates their purpose whenever he can. Smee 
he is absent from his room during the greater part of the day, 
a certain Fraulein Schontag has undertaken to watch over the 
boy. Recently, however, the necessiQr for such constant 
watchfulness seems to have decreased. In the absence of 
Fraulein Schontag the boy Hofmann is now often left aloi^ 
fqr hours, and only the wife of Gisevius occasionally looses 
in to see that he is still safely there. Nevertheless a plain 
clothes <jbtecdve is keeping, the house under close and con* 
slant bbservation. 

« all this it is obvious that, in assuming the care of 
tms enfeebled boy, your son has taken upon himself a new 
burden, which, in view 'of his other responsibilities ami re* 
Itlaricted pecuniary means, will be not a little difi&cult t6 bmir. 
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Vfe take the liberty of making this observation, in i^ite of the 
fact' that a real nndostandiog of your son’s intentions and 
purposes is still lacking to us as to every one. 

“ Tbb concludes our report. In the h<pe that our thorough* 
nes; and' exactness corre^nds to your hcpes and wishes, and 
in the expectation of su^ further directions as you may be 
pleased t6 give us. We beg to remain, Most re^>ectfully yours, 
Girkb and Graurock. W. Girke.” 

Albrecht Wahnschaffe wandered through rooms of the 
old house, followed by the dog Freya. To avoid the most 
crushing of hb thou^ts, he summoned up the face of the 
workingman who had been the ^kesman of yesterday’s 
deputation. He recalled with great exactness the brutal fea- 
tures — the protruding chin, the thin lips, the black moustache 
brushed upward, the cold, sharp glance, the determined ex- 
pression. And in this face he saw no longer the visage of this 
particular man who had come to him on this particular and 
accidental errand, but of a whole world, mysterious, inevitable, 
terrible, full of menace and coldness and detennination. 

The energy and circumspection which he had shown in his 
conference with the delegates seemed to him monstrously 
futile. The power of no individual would avail in the conflict 
with that world. 

He did not want to tUnk — ^not of the letter of the private 
detective agency, nor of its hprrible revelations, which seemed 
4ipi and turbid scenes of an immeasurably alien life, and yet 
^e life of his son whom he had loved and whom be still loved. 
Ah, no, he did not want to think of the innumwable lowly 
and ugly and horrible events which whirled past his mind in 
a ghostly panorama— the rooms, the courts, the houses full of 
groaning, wretched bodies. To prevent himself from thanking 
of these, he ttmed the pages of a book, hunted thMogh a 
drawer filled with old letters, and wandered tirelessly Ittm 
room to room, fdlowed by the dog Freya. 

Fledng from these images, he encountered othos that con* 
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coned tbe realm of his work, in which the hopes of all his life 
were rooted and had ripened, in which tbe very wfaedi of his 
existence had been set in motion. He saw tbe great shops 
desolate, the furnaces estinguiahed, the tr^hammers still, and 
from a thousand doors and windows arms in gestures of eotai* 
mand stretched out toward him who bad thought hims^ the 
master of them all. It was not dte ifrst time that a strike 
had interfered with the intricate organization of the works. 
But it was the first time that the feeling came to him that 
struggle was useless and the end imminent. 

And the question rose to his lips: “Why have you done 
this to me? ” And this question he addressed to Giristian, 
as though Christian were guilty of the demands of those who 
had once been willing slaves, of the empty halls, tbe extin- 
guished furnaces, the silent hammers— guilty, somdiow, because 
of his presence in those rooms amid harlots and murderers, 
mad and sick men, and in all those haunts of human vermin. 
Rage quivered up in him, one of those rare attacks that all 
but robbed htm of consciousness. His eyes seemed filled with 
blood; he sou^t a sacrifice and a creature to make atonement, 
and observed the dog gnawing at a rug. He took a bamboo 
stick, and beat the animal so that it whined piteously — ^beat 
it for minutes, until his arm fell e^usted. 

Calm came, and he felt rei^orse and shame. But the core 
of his anger remained in his heart, .and he carried it about 
with him like a hidden poison. The gnawing and burning <!fid 
not cease, and he knew that it would not cease until he had 
had a reckoning with Christian, until Orristian had given some 
accounting of himself as man to man, son to father, criminal 
to judge. 

The rage corroded his soul. Yet what was the way out? 
How coSld he reach Christian? How summon him to an 
accounting? No active step but would betray his dignity. Was 
he doomed merely to wait? For weeks and months? lie silent 
rage gnawed at his very life. 
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VI 

Johaona’s absence made Amadeus Voss more and mixe 
amdous. Using the methods c^- a be had discovered that 

she bad left the house of her relatives quite swldenly. On the 
day after her last visit to ZeUendorf, she had come home silent 
am] sorrowful. "Her absence had caused wony, since every one 
was now tidnking of murders and mysterious disappearances. 
She had refused to t^ where she had passed the ni^t, and had 
simply declared that she was going away altogether. She had 
reskted all questions and arguments in silence and had quickly 
packed her pcssessions. Then a motor car, whid> ^e had 
ordered, had af^ared, and with formal words of thanks she 
had said good*b 3 re. She had told ho* cousin, with whom she 
was more intimate than with the rest, that she needed a period 
of concentration and londiness, and was moving into a fur* 
n&hed room. She begged that no one try to seek her out. 
It would be usdess and only drive her farthf^ Indeed, she 
had threatened more de^>erate things if die wm not left in 
peace. Nevertheless her frigbteQ^ kinsmoi had followed her 
track, and had discovered that she had rented a romn in 
Kommandanten Street. But since she was lodging with a 
re^iectable woman and seemed guBty of nothing eadting or 
dangerous, her desire was finally rei^iected, and all vain pecula- 
tion as to her incomprdiensible action abamioned. 

'' These details had been recounted to Voss by a maid idiom be 
had bribed with five marks. With tense face and inflamed 
heart he went home to consider what he should do. He found 
a letter from Johanna, who wrote: ** I do not know how things 
will be between us in the future. At tbh nmment 1 am in- 
capable of any decision. I am not in the least infierested 
either in mys^ or in my fate, and I have weig^ reason 
for that feeling. Don’t seek me out. I am in Stcdfdsche Street 
almost all day long, but don’t seek me out if you have any 
interest in me or if you want me to have the least intwest 
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is you in the future. I don't nant to see you; I can't bear 
to listen to you at present. Tbe experience 1 bave bad bas 
been too dreadful and too une9q>ected. You would find me 
changed in a way that you would not like at all. Johanna.” 

Pale with rage, he immediately rode into the city as far as 
the station on .Scbonhausar Avenue. When he reached St<d- 
piache Street it was nine o'clock in the evening. Frau Gisevins 
told him that Frauldn Schdntag bad left half an hour ago. 
He looked into Christian’s room, and saw an tinknown 
sitting at the table. He drew the woman adde, and asked 
her who it was. She was amazed that he didn't know, and 
told him that it was the brother of the murdered girl. She 
added that Wahnsdiafie was quite unlike himself since the 
tragedy. He walked about like a lost soul. If you talked 
to him be either didn’t answer at all or answered at random. 
He didn’t touch his breakfast which die brought him evesy 
morning. Often he would stand for half an hour on the same 
^ot with lorfeqpl head. She was afraid he was losing his 
mind. A c»t|he of days ago she had met him in Rhinower 
Street, and there, in bright dayli^t, he had been talking out 
loud to himself so that the passers>by had laughed. Yesterday 
he had left without a hat, and her little girl had run after 
him with it. He had stared at the child for a while as if he 
didn’t understand. Shortly after that be had returned home 
with several of his friends. Suddenly she had heard him cry 
out and bad rushed into his room. She had found him Ott 
his knees before the others, sobbing like a little child. Thai 
he had strudt the floor in his deqiair and had cried out that 
this thing could not be and dared not be true, that it wasn’t 
possible and he coiddn’t endure it. FrSuleia Sdhontag had 
been there too. But she had hem sOent and so had the othm. 
Thgy had*}ost sat tbere and trembled. This attack bad been 
caused by some youi^ men inmrudently telling him that ibis 
was the day set for the oGScial ezamioation and autopsy of 
Ruth’s body. He had wanted to hasten to the txnirt. Tbey 
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bad restrained him with difficulty, and finally had to assure 
him that he would be too late, that everything would be over. 
All ni^t long he bad waU|ed op and down in his room, while 
Michael had been lying on the leather sofa. The two hadn’t 
exchanged one word all ni^t. She had slii:^ed out of her 
room and listened repeatedly — ^not a syllable. At five o’clock 
in the morning Fraulein Schontag had come; at seven Lam- 
precht and another student. They had persuaded him to go 
out to Treptow,with them to spend the day. He had neither 
consented nor /refused, and they had just dragged him along. 
Friends of Rut]| Hofmann had come too and staid till noon — 
a woman and 'a young man. They sometimes came in the 
evening too, after Fraulein Sdiontag had gone, so that Michael 
need not be alone. No one knew what was going to be done 
with the boy. His condition hadn’t changed in the least. He 
hadn’t even undressed, and if Fraulein Schontag hadn’t known 
just how to get around him, he would not even have let any- 
body brush the mud from his clothes or wash his hands and 
face. Sometimes a red-haired gentleman woulif.fome to see 
the boy She had heard that he was a baron and a friend of 
Wahnschaffe. This gentleman had brought a chessboard day 
before yesterday, because some one had said that Michael 
knew how to play chess and had often played with his sister. 
But when the chessmen had been set tq>, Michael had only 
shuddered and had not touched them. The board was still 
there on the table. Herr Voss could go and see for himself. 

The woman would have gossipped on and on. But Voss 
left her with a silent nod. He had grown thoughtful. What 
he had heard of Christian had made him thouj^tful. Careless 
of his direction, he turned toward Exerzier Square. He brooded 
and dodbted. His imai^tion refused to see Christian as the 
woman had pictured him. It seemed an absolute coiltradictipn 
of the possible, a nnockery of all experience. Grief, such grief — 
and Qiristian? Despair, such des^Mur — and Christian? The 
world was rocking on its foundations. Some mystery must 
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be behiod it all. Under the pressure of huge forces the very 
elements may change their character, but it was inconcdvable 
to him that blood should issue fr^ a stmie, or a heart be 
bmm where none hiul been. 

Forced back against his will, he returned to Stolpische 
Street. Suddenly he saw Johanna immediately in front of him. 
He called out to her; she st(q>ped and nodded^ and showed 
no stuprise. But his hasty, whispered questions left her silent. 
Her face was of a transparent pallor. At the door of the 
house she stoiq>ed and considered. Then she #adked back into 
the court to the window of Christian’s room. ^She wanted to 
look in, but a lumging had been drawn. She hurried into the 
ball, rang the bell, and exchanged some words with Frau 
Gisevius. Then she came back. “I must go upstairs,” she 
said, “ I muit see how Karen is.” She did not indicate that 
Voss was to wait. He waited noth all the more determination. 
From the dwellings about he heard music, laughter, the crying 
of chQdren, |he dull whirr of a sewing-machine. At last 
Johanna cattne back and returned to the street at his side. 
She said in a helpless tone: “The poor woman will hardly 
outlive the night, and Christian isn’t at home. What is to 
be done?” 

He did not answer. 

“ You must tmderstand what is happening to me,” Johanna 
said, softly and insistently. 

“ I understand nothing,” Voss replied dully. “ Nothing — 
except that I suffer, suffer beyond endurance.” 

Johanna said harshly: “ You don’t count.” 

They were near the Humboldt Grove. It was told, but 
Johanna sat down on a bench. She seemed wearSkl; exertions 
hurt ha: plicate body like wounds. Shyly Voss took band, 
add asked: “ What is it, then? ” 

“ Don’t,” she breathed, and withdrew her hand. After a 
Itmg silence she said; “ People always thou^t him insensitive. 
Some even said that that was the reason for his success with 
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all ^0 came near him. It was a nice theory. X m^Bdif 
never believed it. Most theories are wrong; why should this 
one have been right? There is so mudti vain talk about people; 
it is all painful and futile, both whoi it asserts and when it 
denies. His society wasn’t, X grant you, ^iritually edifying. 
If one was deeply moved by something, one somehow, in> 
stinctively, hk^it from him and felt a sotse of embarrassment. 
And now-^this! You can’t inutgine it. And how am X to 
describe it? All the time, that first evening while he was 
taking care of Michael, be hadn’t yet been t<dd anything. 
At nine or half.f)ast he wait ig> to Karen’s, intending to come 
back in an hour, but he came earlier. There were people 
loitoing in the yard, and they told him. Then be came into 
the room, quite softly. He came in and . . . ” She took 

out a han&erchief, pressed it to bar eyes, and wqpt very 
gaitly. 

Voss let her cry for a little while. Then he asked very 
tensely; “ He came in and ? And what? ” 

Johanna kept her eyes covered, and went oai" “ You had 
the feeling: This is the end for him, the end of all contoit, of 
smiles and laughter — ^the end. In fifteen minutes his face had 
aged by twenty years. I looked at it for just a moigent; then 
my courage failed me. You may think it fantastis, but I tdl 
]mu the whole room was one pain, the air was painaind so 
was the ]i{dit. It’s the truth. Eveiything hurt; evaything 
one thouj^ or saw hurt. But he was absolutety sttoit, and 
his expression was like that of one who was straining his eyes 
to read some illegible script. And that was the most painful 
thing of all.” 

She fell 4ant and Voss did not break dds silence. EnWously 
and ranciirousl^ he reflected: ” We shall have to as^vhice our- 
selves that blood can issue from a stone; we must see tnd 
hear and test.” Ddiberatdy he fortified his will to doubt. 
The esgihmations which he gave ht his own mind were of an 
nnwortity character. Not to provt^ Johanna he lidgned to 
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^re her faith; and yet there ^ aoQ»ethiiig about her story 
that stirred bis vitals and made him afraid. 

Johanna needed smne stf^rt. She froze in her new fireo* 
dom; ^e distrusted her streni;th to bear it. With a tondi of 
dread and longing she wcmdered that no one dragged lier back 
by force into the comfort of a sheltered, care-free, seoire life. 

She was not sorry to have Amadeus walking at her side. 
Ah, it was inconsistent and weak and faithless to one's own 
self, but there was such a horror in being alone. Yet her 
gesture of farewell seemed utterly final when thi^ reached 
the house in Kommandanten Street where she lived. Amadete 
Voss, suq>ecttng her weakness and her melancholy, accompanied 
her to the dark stairs, and there graced her with such violence 
as though be meant to devour her. She merely sigbod. > 

At that moment an irresistible desire for motherhood welled 
up in her. She did not care through whose agency, nor whether 
his kiss inspired disgust or delict. She wanted to beconm a 
mother — to give birth to something, to create something, not 
to be so empty and cold and alone, but to ding to something 
and seem more worthy to herself and indispensable to anodlet 
bdng. Had not this very man who held her like a beast of 
prey ^ken of the yearning of the shadow for|^its body? 
Suddenly, she understood that saying. 

Sombre and searching and strong was the look she gave him 
when thQ^ 3teiq>ed out upon the street again. Then she went 
with him. 

vn 

Karen was stUl alive in the morning. Death had a ban$ 
stride with her. Late at nig^t she bad once more foug^ 
herself free of its embrace; now she lay there, exhausted by 
fte effort. Her arms, her l^da, her breasts wne covered wiffh 
sores filled with pus. Many had broken (^)en. 

Ihree women rustled thrc^ the room— Isolde Schirmadher, 
the widow %dndl«r, and the wife of a booUdnder who Uved 
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in the rear. ThQr whispered, fetched things back and forth, 
waited for the phy»cian and for the end. 

Karen heard thdr whispers and their tread with hatred. 
She cotdd not ^>eak; ^e could scarcely make hersdf under- 
stood; but she could still hate. She heard the screeching 
and rumbling in the flat that had been the Hofmanns’ and 
was now the Stiibbes’. The drunkard’s rising in the morning 
was as baleful to his wife and children as his going to bed at 
night. AQ the misery that he caused penetrated the wall, 
and aroused in Karen memories of equal horrors in dim and 
distant years. 

Yet for her there was really but one pain and one misery — 
Christian’s absence. For days he had paid her only short 
visits^ during the last twenty-four hours, none at all. Dimly 
she knew of the murder of the Jewish girl, and dimly felt 
that Christian was changed since then; but she felt so terribly 
desolate without him that she tried not to thiiik of that. His 
absence was like a fire in which her still living body was turned 
to cinders. It cried out at her. In the midst of the moaning 
of her agony she admonished herself to be patient, raised her 
head and peered, let it drop back iqmn the pillows, and choked 
in the ext|emity of her woe. 

The door opened and she gave a start. It was Dr. VoltoUni, 
and her face contorted itself. ^ 

There was little that the physician could do. The com- 
plications that had aj^eared and had affected the lungs de- 
strewed every vestige of hope. Nothing was left to do but 
ease her pain by increasing the doses of morphine. “ And 
why save such a life,” Dr. Voltolini was forced to reflect, as 
he saw the teitible a^>ect of the woman still fitting death, 
“ a life so complete and siperfluous and unclean? ” 

It was the third occasion on which he had not foudd 
Guristian here, yet he felt the old need of som^ familiar talk 
with him. He himself was a reserved man. To initiate a 
stranger into the secrets of his fate had been to him, hereto- 
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fore, an unfamiliar tenq>tation. But in Christian’s presence 
that temptation assailed him strongly and he suffered from 
it; and this was especially true since he had witnessed an 
apparently meaningless scene. 

A journeyman of her father of whom she was fond had given 
Isolde Schirmacher a ring with an imitation ruby. Near the 
kitchen door she had shown Christian the ring in her delict. 
Dr. Voltolini was just coming out of the sick room. She 
took the ring from her finger, let the worthless stone sparkle 
in the light, and asked Christian whether it wasn’t wonderful. 
And Christian had smiled in his peculiar way and had an- 
swered: “ Yes, it is very beautiful.” The widow Spindler, who 
stood in the kitchen door, had lauded a loud laugh. But 
an expression of such gratitude had irradiated the girl’^^fiu:e 
that, for a moment, it had seemed almost lovely. 

On the stars the widow Engelschall met Dr. Voltolini. She 
st(qq)ed him and asked him his opinion of Karen’s condition. 
He shrugged his shoulders and told hor there was no h<^. It 
was a question of hours. 

The widow Engelschall had long had her suspicions of 
Karen. Whenever she entered the room Karen grew restless, 
avoided her glance, and pulled the covers to her ^in. The 
widow knew what it was to have a bad conscience. She 
scented a 'mystery and determined to fathom it. There was 
no tiihe to lose. If she hesitated now she might be too late 
and regret it forever after. Undoubtedly the secret was that 
Wahnschaffe had given her money, which, according to an 
old habit, she kept concealed about her person in an old 
stocking or chemise or even sewn up in the mattress. All the 
money that man had couldn’t have just vanished. He had 
probably put aside a few dozen thousand-mark notes or some 
sgcuritiee. And who dse should have them but Karen? If 
one put two and two togeth^, considered his craziness and 
her behaviour, the mattmr seemed pretty dear, and the thii^ 
to do now was to prevent mischief. For if she didn’t happen 
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to be ptmaA at the m<mieQt of lUiren’s death, all sorts of 
people would be about, aod the treasure would slip into the 
pocket of God knows who. You couldn't read the ^eft in the 
thief’s face. These were the things that presented tfaemselveB 
very strongly to the widow Engelschall on her way to Stol* 
pische Street. 

Karen had her own presentiment regarding her mother’s 
thoughts. As her illness progressed her fear for the pearls rose 
and rose. They no Irmger seemed safe upon her body. She 
might lose consciousness and people might handle her and 
discover them. These fears disturbed her sleep. She often 
awakened with a start, stared wildly, and smothered a scream in 
her throat. She had accustomed herself to ke^ her hands 
under the covers, and her grasp of the pearls became mechan* 
icaUy convulsive whenever her .senses sank into sleep or swoon. 
A fri^tful nightmare which she had, presented to her all the 
possibilities of danger. People came. Whoever wanted to, 
sinq)ly stq>ped into her room. She couldn’t prevaat it; she 
could not get up and latch the door. She guarded herself 
most carefully from the doctor. She trembled before his eye, 
and the very pores of her body seemed to cling from below 
to the coviwlet lest he turn it suddenly back. 

She let the pearls wander about->-now under hear pillow, 
now under the sheet, sometimes upon her naked breast where 
thqr touched the open wounds. Becoming aware of thit con> 
tact, die addressed herself with the cruel mockoy of sombre 
pain: “^)nlat’s left of you? What' are you now? A Iqirous 
carrion'^mined and done for and disgusted with yoursdf.” 

Gradually she had become indifferent to the pecuniary value 
of the pearls, even though, during a sleepless night, in answer 
to her ceasdeis questions, Christian had given her an insight 
into it which aurpassed her ‘wildest guesses. The figures we^ 
mere empty sundbers to her. She shuddered, aboedr her bead, 
and let ^ matter slide. 'Hie jewds had quite another effect 
on her now, ai&l this increased in power as the old ^mour 
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of their mete value faded. At 0rst the peaurb had been a 
symbol and a lamentation over her fate; their lustre ^inoaneied 
to her from that othor shore of life from which no bnath or 
message had ever before floated to hor. But now they no 
longer stirred her to oivy and wrath as they had once done, hnt 
only to regret over that all of life wldch she bad wasted and 
flung aside. And she had wasted bar life and flung it aside, 
because she had known nothing of beauty or loveliness or joy 
or adornment or, she could truly say, of earth and heaven. ^ 
could not re-live her ruined life; there was no other, and thb 
one was gone. 

But it seemed to bar, as ^e lay there and brooded and let 
her flesh disintegrate, as though her lost earth and lost heaven 
were given back to her in every single pearl and in the whole 
string. Everything was in the pearls— the childrai she had 
conceived and bom and lost m hatred, the poverty-stricken, all 
but unfulfilled dreams, the longing she had faintly fdt for 
some human being, the wizened love, the jaded lij^, the 
petty hopes, the small delict. Everything crystallized in the 
pearb and became a soul. All that she had missed and 
gambled or thrown away or never reached, all that had been 
darkaed for her or driven from her by want and amrow— 
all this became a soul. And to this soul she was immeasurably 
devoted as riie lay there and brooded and let her flerii dis- 
integrate. For thb soul was the soul of Qudstian. His soul 
was in the ixqie of pearb. It vm thb that she grasped and 
clung to, and wanted to pos^ even in her grave. Her blue 
eyes, under the narrow Wehead and the strawy dbhevdled 
hair, had the fetish-worshipper’s glow. 


The widow Engebchall’s first concern was to get the wmaon . 
out of Karen’s room. To succeed she had to |iake her oam- 
mand abundantly dear. SIw hissed at the Sdiirmacber fdiji: 
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“Would you mind taking your snub<noae out of this here 
place? ” Isdde went, but die fdt sure that the old wonuui had 
evil intentions. 

Whmi the widow Engdschall approached the bed, die saw 
that there was but just time |or her to use the last ^mmer of 
hm: daughter’s consciousness. If she had miscalculated— well, 
no harm was done, and she would be the first one, at all 
events, to have access to the dead woman’s body. Only 
there must be no diQly-shallying. 

She began to talk. She sat down on a chair, bent far over 
toward Karen, and spoke in a raised voice so that no word 
should escape the djring woman. She said that she had meant 
to bring along some pastry, but the pastry-cook’s shop had 
been dosed. In the evening, however, she intended to boil 
a chicken in rice or make a St}rrian pudding with apple-sauce. 
That refreshed the stomach and in^roved the digestion. Sick 
peqile needed strengthening food, and one mustn’t be stingy 
with them. Stinginess, she dedared, had never been a fault 
of hers, anyhow. No one could say that. And she had always 
been ready to do the rig^t thing by her children. It had 
been toil and trouble enou^, and she hadn’t counted on 
gratitude. You didn’t get that in this world anyhow, no more 
from your children than from Tom, Dick, or Harry. 

Beset by death as she was, Karen heard only the tone of 
this hypocritical speech. She moved her arms. An instinct 
told her that her mother wanted something; a last effort at 
reflection told her what that was, and a last impulse warned 
her not to betray herself. She forced hersdf to lie still and 
not to let an eyelid quivo:. But the i^dow Engelschall knew 
that she was on the right trade, ^e herself, she continued, 
had never striven after riches. If ever a little superfluity had 
come to her, she had diared it with others. You coAdn’t take 
ansrthing into the grave with you anyhow, and thou^ you 
dimg to what you had like iron, it didn’t do you no good in 
the end. So it was more sensible and nobler too to g^ve it op, 
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and live to share the pleasure of the pec^le you gave it to, and 
listen to their praises. Didn’t Karen remendMo:, she asked, 
how when that old hag of a Eianich woman had died and 
eighty-seven pieces of gold had been found in her straw- 
mattress — dic^’t she remember how, amid the joy, pe<^le had 
railed at the stingy beast? No cme had shed a tear over her. 
They had consigned her to hell where she belonged. 

Havii^ said this, the widow Engdschall stretched out her 
hand, and with apparent carelessness began to feel about the 
pillow. The rope of pearls lay unda* it. She had not yet 
reached it; but Karen thou^t she had grasped it, and with 
feeble hands fought off the hands of her mother. Breathing 
stertorously, she raised herself a little, and threw hersdf across 
the pillow. The widow Engelschall murmured: “ Aba, there 
we ^ve it! ” She was sure now. Swiftly she thrust her 
hand farther and puUed out an end of the rt^e of pearls. She 
uttered a dull cry, Her fat face oozed sweat and turned 
crimson, for she recognized at once the fabulous value of 
what she hdd. Her eyes started from their sockets, saliva 
dripped from her mouth. She grasped what she hdd mtHre 
and more firmly, as Karen rested the whole wei^t of her body 
upon the pQlow, stretched out her hands, dug her nails into 
her mother’s wrists, and whined a long, piteous whine. But 
in spite of her ghastly display of strength she succumbed in 
that unequal struggle. Already the widow Engelschall, uttering 
i low howl, had tom the pearls from their hiding-place; she 
wa? about to flee from Karen’s inarticulate screeching and 
blind lage and fierce moans and chattering teeth, when the 
door opened and Christian entered. 

The women in the hall had noticed that something strange 
and fearful was taking place in Karen’s room. The strug^e 
between tgother and daughter had not lasted long enou^ to 
gi>/^ them a chance to make a decision or fi^l down their fear 
of the old woman. But they received Christian with fri^tened 
faces and pointed toward the door. They wanted to foQow 
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liim into tEe room; but aiace be paid no attention to them 
and closed the door bdiind bim, they remained iibere tbcy 
were and listmed. But thqr heard no sound. 

Christian approached Karm’s bed. He bad taken in what 
was happening. Silently he to<dc'the pearb from the dd 
woman’s bands. Wron^t up and inflamed by greed as she 
was, she did not dare make a gesture of resistance. On bis 
free tbne was an aquression whkb beat down her boiling rage 
at bis interfermce. It was a strange e3presaion->-a lordly 
moumfulness was in it, a inoad absorption, a smile that was 
rmnote, a something estranged and penetrating and inviolable. 
He laid the pearls iqwn Karen’s breast, and took both of her 
hands into his. She looked tq> to him— relieved, redeemed. 
Her body quivered in convubions, but was eased as be held 
her bands. Freezing and icy under the touch of death, she 
thrust herself nearer to him, babbling, moaning, trembling in 
evoy limb, and with a hot moisture in her eyei. And he did 
not recoil. He did not feel any repulsion at the malodorous- 
ness of the driiq>ing sores. That smile still on his face, be 
onbraced her and gave her a last warmth against his breast, 
as though she were a little bird whom the storm had blown 
hither. At last she lay very quiet, without motion or sound. 

And thus she died in his arms. 


rx 

Broken ty his wild dissipations, Felix Imhof bad to halt 
at last. His strength was at an end. 

He summoned physicians, and with a smile begged for the 
truth. The last whom he ccmsulted, a famous ^jedalist, hade 
Um be ifftpared for the worst, since Ids sidnal marrow was 
affected. “Tubercular?” Imhof a^ed objectivdy. 
exactfy,” was the answer. 

“ An right, old boyl Fifth act, last scene,” he said to him- 
self. Sincefever ensued, and exhaustion alternated with violent 
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pain, he took to his bed» liad the* wiodbws dattoted twd the 
ndrrors covered, and stared into ^ce throat^ the kaig hours 
with the es^ression of a frightened child. 

He had never been able to get along without people. As 
far back as lus metnoiy went, his life had been as crowded 
as a fair. He had been hai]4dlow-weU-inet with every ode; 
they had all clung to him, and he had taken great pains to 
mean something to them all and to meet their wi^es. And 
who was left to him now? No one. Whom did he desire? 
No one. Who would mourn for him? No man and no woman. 

I wonder what they’ll say about me when I’m gone? ” 
be kq)t wondering. “ Oh, yes, Imhof, they’ll say, dcm’t you 
recall him? Good fellow, pleasant conq>anion, nothing slack 
about him, always in good ^irits, always on the lookout for 
something new — a little touched, maybe. You must remeiid>er 
him. Why, be |poked so and so and so. He talked like an 
Italian priest, wasted bis money like an idiot, and drank like 
a fish.” 

And in ^ite of such reminders many would not rmnember, 
but shrug their Moulders and begin to talk about something 
else. 

He had neitho’ father nor motbo', sister nor brother, no 
rdative and, in reality, no friends. His vwy birth was obscure. 
Its mystery would never be unveiled now. Perhaps he came of 
the dregs of mankind, perhaps of noble blood. But this 
mystery had, so far as he was concerned, ndther romance 
nor charm. Only fate, for the sake of dearness, had stamped 
his being thus as that of a solitary, alienated, and self-dependent 
creature. 

He bad ndther root nor connection imr bond. He was hinv’ 
self; nothing else. A personality fadiioned by i:ts moBicnt 
ingtime— wnique and oomidete in itself. 

There was not even a servant who was faithful to hhn 
through persona] devotion or through attachment to his house. 
No soul bdonged to bim~Hxily things for which be bad paid. 
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He had given much unselfish demotion to artists and works 
of art. A beautiful poem, an excellent picture had given bis 
mind the elasticity and his mood the serenity which had con* 
pensated him for all the weariness and flatness of his environ- 
ment. But seeking now to recall the in^ressions that had 
seemed unforgettable to him, he faced emptiness. The bub- 
bling spring was choked with stone and sai^. Did art, ^ch 
he had loved so truly, sustain the spirit no better than some 
fleeting roadside adventure? What did it lack? 

From the wreck of his fortune a few treasures had remained 
— a painting by Mantegna, the Three Kings from the East, an 
early Greek statue of Dionysos, a statue by Rodin, and a still- 
life by Von Gogh. He had these «s:quisite things and several 
others brought into his room, and sought to lose himsdf in 
the contemplation of them. But the old happy ecstasy would 
not return. The colours seemed dull and the marble without 
warmth or life. What had passed from these things? What 
change had come over them? 

On the table beside his bed stood an hour-glass. He watched 
the reddish sand, fluid and swift as water, flicker throng an 
eye from the tq)per bulb into the lower. It took twelve minutes. 
Leaning on his arms he watched it and reversed the bulbs 
whenever the upper one was empty. And again his eyes had 
the expression of a frightened diild’s. 

One day, as he was watching the running of the sand in 
the hour-glass, be said aloud to himself: “ Death? What’s the 
meaning of that? It’s nonsense.” 

It was an absurd word and idea, and be could not grasp it 
or penetrate it. Scaredy had be begim to gain the slightest 
concq>tion of dying when he found that that very conception 
started frqm the idea of life. One had always been in space 
and was to leave it now. Yet wherever one passed to, there 
must be space also. And one could not think the concept 
space without also thinking onesdf. Well, then . . . 

A shiver passed over him. Then be smiled avidly. He 
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thought of the delicts tHat had been his — the fullness and 
wealth of pleasure and eiqpectation, of ecstasy and triuii|>h; 
of the feasts and revels and journeys and enterprses and 
games; of all the merry, multicoloured, changeful conflict. 
How deli^tful it had been to rise in the morning with one^ 
straight limbs; how delightful that wheels whirred and news* 
boys shrilled and beUs clanged and dogs barked; and bow 
exquisite it had been when a young woman, ready for love, 
loosened her hair and dropped her garments and her white 
flesh gleamed like the flesh of a fruit. Ah, and the pleasant 
comrades and the ^lendid horses, and the homecomings at 
night, just a little drunk. In the ^11 one longed for the first 
step of the stairs; it seemed so comfortable, logical, inviting. 
Upstairs the windows were open, and in one of them was a 
bunch of flowers. At all times and in all places one felt: 
“ I am here, in the midst of it, lord of the foam and music 
of life I command and life obeys, and there wUl be a to- 
morrow and a day after to-morrow, and endless days like 
slender trees along an avenue.” And nt such moments he had 
felt tender toward himself and flattered by his own breath, and 
had fed on air and light and clouds and men and songs. And 
everything had been goodly to his taste — even the ugly things 
and the rain and the very puddles in the street. For he was 
alive . . alive. . . 

He reversed the hour-glass and fell back among the pillows. 
His eyes became aware of a small, grey spider that crept up 
the purple silk of the wall-hangings. It fri^tened him. 
Suddenly the thought struck him: It is possible, even likely, 
that the spider will still exist when I am gone.” This re- 
flection frightened him beyond e}q>ression, and he watched the 
spider’s slow progress with breathless suspense. 

“ Is it conceivable,” he thou^t, “ that the horrible and 
trivial spider will be in a world from which I am gone? It is 
maddening. I have never believed in it and cannot believe in 
it— in unconsciousness and darkness, and the dam{> and' Ae 
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eturth and the worms. And the sfddhr is to live and I am not? 
Not I vdto filled all q>aoe with my heiag and my vitality? Is 
there any philosqd>y or rdigion or conviction that is not 
smashed to bits against this one fact? ScipfKising there 
were someone who had the power to let me go on U^dng as a 
street>sweq>er, a beggar, a jail-bird, demised, deformed, ab- 
surd, impotent. It almost seems to me that I would accept life 
even at that price. Good God, where do such thoughts lead 
one? What shameful ideas are these for a man who has 
always insisted on cleanliness and honour 1 Have I ever slunk 
away before an affront or failed to uphold my dignity? And 
yet 1 know that 1 would choose life at any price. The pains 
of the soul? Much 1 care about them! 1 would welcome grief, 
disappointment, bitterness, hatred, and loss — so I could but 
live . . . but live. . . .” 

An hour later Weikhardt was announced. Imhof considered 
whether he should see him. He had denied himself to all 
callers during the past few days, but he could not make up 
his mind to refuse to see the painter, whom he bad always 
liked uncommonly well. 

“ Is it Eliphaz. Bildad, or Zophar who comes to cmnfort 
Job? ” he addressed Weikhardt. “ You remember the in- 
cident, don't you? 'They lifted up their eyes afar ofi, and 
knew him not, they lifted up their voice and wept; and they 
rent every one his mantle, and sprinkled dust upon their beads 
toward heaven.’ ” 

Weikhardt smiled. But when bis eyes had become accus- 
tomed to the semi-darkness of the room and he saw the 
emaciated face, his mocking impulse fled. 

For a whfle their talk was superficial. Weikhardt told about 
his marriage, his work, bis vain efforts after econonfic security, 
and finally goss4>ped a little. Imhof listened with wmrering at- 
tention. Suddeidy he asked with apparent equanimity: “ How 
is that marvellous female salamander? ” 

“ What salamander? Whom do you mean? ” 
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"Whom should 1 mean? Sybil, of coursef Warntt it the 
maddest and wildest thing that ^ trivial word of a soul-* 
less creature should have brought swift decision into the slow 
process of my fate? Was it Providence? Was it so written 
in the stars? ” 

“ I don’t understand,” Weikhardt murmured. 

“Don’t you? Didn’t you know that the horrible little 
wooden fay called me a ‘ nigger,’ and that I revenged myself 
in my characteristic way by playing a trump that lost me 
the whole game? I went and sou^t the company to which 
her icy scorn had sent me. 1 slept with a Negro woman to 
shame the white girl and break her vanity, at least in my imag- 
ination. Wasn’t it sublime? And you didn’t know it? ” 

“ I knew of nothing,” Weikhardt murmured in astonish- 
ment. A long silence followed. 

Imhof continued in a changed voice. “The things that 
followed weren’t so different from former ejspmences. But 
the central nerve was sick and the source of life pmsoned. 
Sometimes I’m tempted to hasten the disgustingly slow execu- 
tion by a clean bullet. It’s too undignified to have death 
glide about you as an overfed cat circles around a trapped 
mouse. Or else one could do the Sardanapalus act— li^t fiu'e- 
works and burn the house down, and nu^e one’s exit with a 
grandiose gesture.” 

“It would be cheap and meretricious,” Weikhardt said, 
“you'd never forgive anotha for it.” 

“ I‘m not capable of it in reality. I cling desperately to 
the depressing rag of life that’s left. Ah, to live at all— what 
that means! ” Be bit into his pillow, and moaned: “ 1 don’t 
want to die! I don’t want to die! I don’t want to die! ” 

Weiklm-dt arose to approach the bed. But Imhof bedcooedi 
hllb passkmately away. “Thus do I expiate,” he moaned. 
“ Thus is the great devourer being.devoured. Thus Time hinds 
me from its bosom. Look upon me writhing here and crying 
for pardon, and go out and tril the others about it. Give them 
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my love! And give my love to all dear boys and girls! Good* 
bye, my friend, good-bye! ” 

Weikhardt took his leave without a word. 


X 

Karen’s body had been given back to the earth. Many of 
the people from the house had accompanied it to the grave. 
Christian thought he had also observed Johanna and 
Voss. 

On the way home Dr. Voltolini walked beside him. For 
a while they did not speak. Then Christian with the per- 
cq>U<m of something unpleasant at his back, suddenly turned 
around. Ten paces behind he ^w Niels Heinrich Engelschall. 
As Christian stopped, the other stopped too, and pretended 
to look at a shq> window. 

In the cemetery Christian had escaped from the friends 
who had accompanied him. Now, too, he would have pre- 
ferred loneliness; but he did not want to wound the physician. 

Continuing a conversation which they had started before 
the funeral. Dr. Voltolini said: “ Stiibbe ought to be separated 
from his family and placed in an institution. At any time 
delirium tremens might break out and he might kill the 
whole crowd. And even as it is, the poor woman can’t endure 
his cruelty much longer. She’s at the end of her strength.” 

“I've interfered several times during the past few days,” 
Christian answered softly. “ Other neighbours helped too. A 
man like that is worse than a wolf. The children stand around 
and tremble.” 

“And it’s so difficult,” said Dr. Voltolini, “to get the 
authorities to take any preventive measures. T{}e law is 
unreasonably severe. Once a misfortune has taken place, *it 
entrn more mercilessly than is necessary; but it can never 
be moved to prevent ao3d;hing.” 

Again Christian turned around. Niels Heinrich was still 
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fdlowuig. Again he st(^iped, looked about him indifferently, 
and spat on the sidewalk. 

“ It is never a question of what one knows or desires, but 
always of what one does,” Christian said, walking on again. 

“And even what one has done, though it be inspired by 
the purest motives and the strictest smse of du^, is ottered 
with mud, and one must suffer for it as for a crime,” Dr. 
Voltolini said bitterly. 

“ Has that been your e3q>erience? ” Christian asked, with 
aiq>arently conventional sympathy, but with his aware and 
listening glance. 

“ I don’t like to talk about it,” Dr. Voltolini said, with a 
saddened mien. “ I haven’t done so to any one here so 
far. You’re the first and only bne who have made me want 
to talk. I felt that way so soon as I bad met you. It isn’t 
as though you could advise or help me; it’s far too late for 
either. My misfortune has done its worst and has receded 
into the past. But constant silence gnaws at me, and I can 
escape a po-iod of paralysis if I can tell you the story of what 
happened to me.” 

Christian shook his head very slightly in his astonishment. 
Many people bad already said similar words to him, and be 
did not understand their motive. 

Dr. Voltolini continued: “ Until two years ago I practised 
at Riedberg, near Freiwaldau, in Austrian Silesia. The town 
is several miles from the frontier of Prussia. Quite near it 
medicinal springs were discovered. It became a health resort 
of increasing pc^ularity, and I and my family gradually at- 
tained a modest prosperity. But in the beginning of the 
summer of 1905 it h^pened that the wife of a cottager was 
attacked by typhoid fever, and I, according to my sworn duty, 
refiorted the case to the health authorities. Several citizens 
wanted to prevent my action. £v^ the commission on sanita- 
tion, whose chairman was mayor of the town, raised objections, 
and rq»resented to me how the guests would be scared away 
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for a long time aod the town get a bad name. I told them 
1 was acting in the interests of tv&y cm and could not be 
deterred by mo^dy material considerations. First tb^ be* 
sought and finally threatened me, but I remained firm. 

‘*The first consequmice was that a regiment, which had 
been ordared to Riedberg, and whose being stationed there 
would have been profitable to the town, was sent dsewlmre. 
The panic that had been feared among the guests in the hotels 
did break out, and most of them fled. And now a wretched 
stream of abuse was poured out over me, and every one raged 
agunst me in the filthiest tarns. The men did not respond 
to my greeting on the street. The butcher and baker aod 
dairyman refused to sell their goods to my wife. DaPy 1 
received anonymous letters; you can imagine their dbaracter. 
My windows were smashed; no one came to my consultation 
hours, no patimit dared to summon me. The fees that peq>le 
owed me w^-e not paid, and suspicions and slanders arose, 
ranging from silly talk to the vilest insinuations. 

“ Finally I was discharged from my office of district 
physician. I appealed to the National Medical Association, 
which in its (um appealed to the highest authorities. The 
town council and the sanitary commission were both dis- 
solved by the governor of the province, the mayor was re- 
moved from office, my own dismissal revoked, and an escort 
of gendarmes despatched to the town to protect me and mine 
from violence. The trouble was that my situation was as 
bad as tvet. The government could protect me from bodily 
hurt, but it could ndther give me back my practice nor force 
my old patients to pay wbat they owed me. I was mined. In 
the course of five months 1 brought twenty-one suits of slander 
and won every case. But I was more discouraged each time. 
It became clear ffiat I could not stay at Riedborg. %«t wfigre 
was I to go-o-a country doctor without private means, with a 
wife and children and a feeble, aged mother to sui^t? 
How was I to silence the slanderm, wash off the stain, and 
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heal the iaaec hurt? I had &o Maid there who coold lead 
me su{^)ort; from the considations of my wife t£kve came to 
me only the voice of ha own despair. 

“I broke down conpietdy. For devoi montha 1 lay in 
a ho^ital. With uneaanqded enagy my wife was hnsiy diMng 
this period founding a new home for us and finding a new 
field of activity for me. 1 received pennissioB to practise in 
Gomany, and b^n life anew. Althongh I i<>et faith 
both in my own powers and in mankind, my soul gradually 
grew calm again. Our drcumstances are the most modest; 
but in this great city it is possible to be alone and to prevoit 
the intafaence of strangers. For a long time I could practise 
my profession only if I forgot that my patients were human. 
I bad to regard them as mechanisms that were to be ri^red. 
Their pain and sorrow I passed ova, and I hated to notice 
eitha. Do you undasiand that? Do you imderstand my 
coldness and conten^t? 

“After all your expaiences I can well undasiand it,” 
Christian answaed. “ But 1 believe your standpoint is no 
longa the same. Am I right? It seems to me that a change 
has taken place in you.” 

“ Yes, a change has taken place,” Dr. Voltolini adnfitted. 

“And it began ” He stopped and cast an unobtrusive 

glance at his companion. Afta a pause he said timidly: “ Why 
did you smile that day when the Schirmacha girl showed you 
ha ring? Do you rememba? You may, of course, reply: it was 
natural to smile, for the stone which delighted ha so was quite 
worthless, and yet to disillusion ha would have beat cruel. 
And yet your smile didn’t express that. It expressed some- 
thing else.” 

Christian said: “I really don’t rememba precisely. 1 do 
IpnembCr the ring and the girl’s pleasure in it, but 1 can’t tidl 
you to-day just why i smiled. It would have been betta, by 
the way, if the girl had been less happy. A few days tetar 
she lost the ring, and the poor thing aied for boars. It 
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tvoold have been bett^ if I had said to her: 'Ndther the 
ring iKMr the stone is w<»rth anything.’ I should have told her 
to throw it away. On such occasions it is almost always better 
to say to people, ’ Throw it away.’ Perhaps I smiled because 
that is what I wanted to say and didn’t have the courage.” 

“ That’s how it looked,” Dr. Voltolini said quickly and with 
a touch of excitdhiot. “ That’s the impression 1 had.” 

“ Why ^peak of it? ” Christian said. 

They had reached the house on Stolpische Street. Nids 
Heinrich, who bad followed them, disappeared among the 
vehicles on the street. 

Dr. Voltolini looked at the pavement, and said with em> 
barrassment and hesitation: “You could do a great deal for 
me in the sense you suggested, if I mi^t call on you every 
now and thim. It sounds strange and like a confession of 
weakness, conung from a man of my years to one of yours. 
I can’t justify my request, but I know I should be helped. 
1 would get on and be more reconciled to my fate and work 
harder at the re-establishment of my life.” His eyes were 
turned tensely to Christian’s face. 

Christian lowered his head, and after some reflection an- 
swered: “Your request is very flattering. I should be glad 
to serve you; I hqje I may. But in order not to put you off 
with empty phrases, I ^ould tell you that I shall be deeply 
preoccupied in the immediate future — ^not only inwardly, I am 
always that, but outwardly too. I am confronted with a dif- 
ficult task — a terribly difficult task.” 

Struck by Christian’s terrible seriousness Dr. Voltolini said: 
“I don’t meam to be inquisitive. But may I ask what that 
ta^ is? ” 

“ To find the man who murdered Ruth Hofmann.” 

“ How? ” The physician was utterly astonished. * “ But d 
thought that the . . . murderer had been arrested.” 

Christian shook his head. “ It is not the right man,” he 
sdd, softly but with assurance. “I saw him. I saw him 
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when be appeared before the investigating judge. I knew him 
before the crime too. He is not the murdero:.” 

“ That sounds strange,” said Dr. Voltolini. “ Is that merely 

your personal c^inion, or do the authorities also ? ” 

“ It’s not an opinion,” Christian said meditatively. " Per- 
haps it’s more, perhaps it’s less — quite as one chooses. I (km’t 
know what the authorities suspect. UndfUdoiWly they consider 
Joachim Heinzen the murderer. He has confessed, but I 
consider bis confession false.” 

“ Did you express that opinion before the judge? ” 

“ No. How could I have done that? 1 haven’t even a 
legitimate suspicion. Only I know that the man who is now 
held is not the murderer.” 

“ But how do you expect to find the real criminal, if you 
haven’t even a suspicion? ” 

“ I don’t know, but I niust do it.” 

“ You . . . you must? What does that mean? ” 

Christian did not answer. He raised his eyes and held out 
a friendly hand to Dr. Voltolini. “ And so, if you should come 
and not find me, don’t be angry at me. We shall meet again.” 
The doctor clasped his hand firmly and silently. 

Christian went into the house and up to Karen’s rooms. 
Fifteen minutes later Niels Heinrich mounted the same stairs. 


XI 

A fleck of sunli^t trembled on the opposite wall of the 
courtyard. Its reflection lighted up the mirrm: over the leather 
sofa. A feeble fire was burning in the oven. Before goii^ 
to the funeral Johanna Scbiintag had thrown in a few small 
shovelfuls of coal. The fire cracUed a little, but the room was 
growing %oId. 

Michael Hofmann sat in front of the chessboard. The 
student Lamprecht had set nim a problem, and Michael stared 
at the board and the chessmen. Occasionally his thouglits 
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convorged in a will to find a sdlution, then they weat wandering 
again. He bad now succeeded in taming his mind toward 
outward things sufficiently to remember the chessmen and their 
positions. Even in the darkness of the nig^t, during which 
he sl^t but rarely) he saw the figures of the two kings. 

The deck of sua^ine sank Iowa* on the wall, and the snow 
on the pavement idittered. Michael looked out through the 
window, and the gleaming of the snow caused his eyes to move. 
The tdii^eness— why did it torment him? He wanted to sripe 
it out or blow it away or cover it. Whiteness was a lie. 

He got vp and walked through the ro^. The glitter of 
the sunlight came insolently from the whiteness, and the room 
was filled with its lying shimmer. He bated it. 

He stqjped and listened and his Q^clids twitched. Some- 
thing fioated before his mind, knocked at its door— -not so much 
a forgotten thing as one suppressed and throttled. From his 
trousers pocket he drew fordi a round, tightly rolled, blackish- 
brown c^ject. He looked at it and began to shudder. For a 
moment his eyes had the same brooding look as wi||gln he 
regarded the chessmen. Then his fingers grew restless, and, 
growing paler and paler, he sought to unroll the object in his 
hand. It was a cloth, a handkerdiief. Once it had been white-, 
now it was drenched in blood. 

It bad been white, but now it was black with blood; and 
the blood had congealed so that the cloth had the toughness 
of leather and was hard to unfold. At last the surface ap- 
peared, and in one comer of it the anbroided initials, R. H, 

“ Iliiuteness is evil and redness is evil,” Michael whispered 
to himself, with the look of a beaten dog. He was stru^ing 
with a temptation, hunting for a way out, and all his being 
ape^ of dei^ir. He located about him, hurried to ^ oven, 
opened the little iron door, and threw in the bktod-dreacheS 
hiuMikerebief. When the swift flame fared up he sighed with 
rriief , and stood still and quivering. 
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No oQe tm in tbe tooms. The bed in which Suren bad 
died had been taken away. 

Giristian walked up and down for a while. Then he eat 
down beside the table and rested his head on his hand. He 
thought: Ruth has summoned Karen, as she will summnn 
many more. What is the world without Ruth? For Ruth was 
the kernel and the soul of all things. And what is it that 
happened to Ruth, what really haf^ned? Something un- 
speakably horrible, immeasurably graved, but also im- 
penetrably mysterious. To fathom it, one must subordinate 
every other feeling and occ)q>ation, all delict, all pain, all 
plans, and even eating and sleeping and seeing.” 

He reflected over the confurion that Karen’s death had 
created within him. There was so much empty space about 
him since she was gone. The empty space cried out after 
her and was not to be silenced. No mournfulness arose that 
was not reluctant. Her existence had been as violent and 
gai1stf«s a burning mountain. The earth had swallowed dte 
mountain, and in its place stretched a great waste. 

Steps resounded, the dooi opened, and Niels Heinrich came 
in. 

He nodded contemptuously toward the table at which Chris- 
tian sat. He had pushed his bowler hat far back and kept it 
on his head. He looked about like some one examkdng 
quarters that had been advertised to be let. He walked into 
(he second room, came back, stood impudently in front of 
Christian, and made a grimace. 

" What do you want? ” Christian asked. 

He had come for Karen’s thin^, Niels Heinrich announced. 
The wid«w had sent him. He always called his mother that. 
As falsetto voice penetrated to every corner of the room. 
Everything of Karen's would have to handed over to 
he said, and counted and taken away. 
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Very calmly Cbristian said: “ I shall not huuh^you. Do 
as you please.” 

Niels Heinrich whistled softly through his teeth. Be turtted 
around and saw Karen’s wooden box standing in a comer. 
He pulled it into the middle of the room. It was locked. First 
he struck it with his fist, then with his heel. Christian said 
it was not necessary to use force; Isolde Schirmacher had the 
key. Rudely Niels Heinrich swung around, and asked whether 
the pearls ■Were in it. As Christian was silent in his surprise, 
the other 'added with growing irritation that the widow had 
.jtflid him a long story about a rope of pearls the size of pigeon’s 
eggs. He wanted to know who’d inherit those? Undoubtedly 
they’d belonged to Karen, had been given to her, in fact. 
Wbo’d inherit them, he’d like to know! Surely the family who 
were the rightful heirs. He hoped there’d be no damned non- 
sense on that point. 

“You are mistaken,” Christian said coldly. “The pearls 
did not belong to Karen. Tb^r belong to my mother, and 
I am bound by a promise to return them. At the first op- 
portunity I shall send them to Frankfort.” 

Niels Heinrich stood quite still for a while, and a green rage 
seethed in his eyes. “ Is that so? ” he said finally. The 
gentleman wanted to liquidate the firm now, did he? First 
take a poor, stupid wench and trick her out and make a 
fool of her year in and year out, and then, when she was gone, 
not even put up something decent for her mourning family. 
Well, the gentleman needn’t think he’d get off so cheaply as 
long as he, Niels Heinrich, was on deck. And if the gentleman 
didn’t come across with a good pile of shekels, he’d live to 
see something that’d surprise him; he’d find out, so sure’s 
his name was Niels Heinrich Engelschall. He laughed a short 
harsh laugh and spread out his legs. ,, 

“ I know who you are, and I’m not afraid of you,” s^ 
Christian, with an almost cheerful expression. 

Niels Heinrich was taken aback. His (dance, whidi had 
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grown umteady, fell upon Giristian’s delicate, narrow, cul- 
tivated hands. Suddenly he looked at his own hands, holding 
them out and spreading .the fingers aipait. This gesture in- 
terested t^iristian immensely, though he could not account for 
the source of his interest. The whole man fascinated him 
suddenly from a point of view which he had never before 
assumed; and it was solely due to this curious gesture. Niels 
Heinrich observed this and was startled anew. 

Was that all, be asked, that the gentleman had' to say? 
His mood was menacing now. The gentleman could, sp^ 
fine High German, he went on, that was sure. But if neces- 
sary, he, Niels Heinrich, could do as much. Why not? But 
if a man was a man of family, and especially of a family where 
they breed millions the way common folks breed rabbits — 
well, it was shabby to try to sneak off like a cheat in an inn. 
He wasn’t going to insist on the pearls, although he didn’t like 
to decide hois much of a pretence and a hypocrisy this story 
of lending them was. No gentleman would do such things. 
But some compensation — he did demand that, he’d insist on 
it, hA)wed that to his own honour; and his late sister, if the 
truth were ksaown, would have expected that much. 

Again he regarded his hands. 

Christian looked at him attentively, and replied; “You 
are mistaken in this too. I have no money at my disposal. 
My liberty of action, so far as monqr is concerned, is 
more restricted than your own, more so than that of any 
one who earns his bread by hb own work.’’ He inter- 
rupted himself as he observed Niels Heinrich’s incredulously 
jeering smile. The spiritual vulgarity in that smile was over- 
whelming. 

He could take no stock in those stories, Niels Heinrich 
answered, no, not if he was to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
If the gentleman wotdd tdl him what was bdiind it all, maybe 
he’d believe it. To do a thing like that a man must have bran 
in hb head. If Uie gentleman would tell him the real facts, 
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maybe he’d be a)t>Ie to see He’d gladly bdieve that there 
iras something behind it alL Nobody could teh, of course, 
what sort of things the gmtleman had on his cons^ce; so 
his Papa and Mama wouldn’t budge with the Inrass, and he 
told elegant stories. But one mi^t make things pretty lively 
iot the gentleman. There were a good many pe(^le, not only 
in Stolpische Street but dsewhere, who didn’t think the gentle- 
man’s love affair with the murdered Jewess all straight and 
aboveboard. He, Nids Heinrich, knew a thing or two; other 
people knew other things, the gentleman himself knew a damned 
iot more than he dwwed, and he’d have to own up if things 
got serious. AQ one’d have to do was tb give a hint to the 
right people, and the gentleman would And himself more 
clearly described in the new^j^rs than he had so far. His 
name’d be coupled with the name of that bloodhound Joachim 
Heinzen. Then the fat would be in the fire, (O', to use the 
gentleman’s manner of speech, he’d be irretrievably com- 
promised. 

In Christian’s expression there did not appear the faintest 
trace of jndignation or disgust. He sat there with Id^red 
eyes, as though reflecting how he could amWlk most per- 
tinently and objectively. Then he said: “ Your hidden threats 
fri^ten me no more than your cqjen ones. I do not care 
in the least where my name is mentioned or under what 
circumstances, whether it be spoken or written or printed. 
No one’s opinion or attitude has any influence on me, not 
even theirs who were once closest to me. So that is the third 
error which you have made. There is no basis in reality to 
anything you have said, least of all in your references to nqr 
friendship with Ruth Hofmann. No one knows anything about 
it, and 1 have ^ken to no one; nor did Roth do so, I am 
sure. By what rlj^t do you pass a judgment on ii, and so 
shameful a one too? Yon have no su^ickm how inflnitAy 
far from the truth it is. And yet it surprises me that you 
eapect it to be diective, that you expect so false and en^ty uu 
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aocotatloii to wouii4 or frigbtea me. Bttt voo’t ait 4D>wit? 
VouVe standing there in sudt a hostile attitude. 11iere*a no 
occasion ht enmity betweoi us; I meant to tell you that hwf 
ago. If thae’s aitything concemmg yew late sister or myndf 
that you nant to kmm, I shall be glad to inform you. tn 
return, I’d like to ask you to ansieer me a few questions too. 
Do sit down.” He pointed courteously to a chair. 

These words, with their calm and their courtesy, amazed 
Niels Heinrich to the utmost. He had been prepared for 
tempestuous anger, a proud and irate repulse, for the cns> 
tomary counter-threat that vriled attempts at blackmail are 
wont to receive, for consternation, possibly for fear. But he 
was not pr^Kued for this courtesy. It was so fundamentally 
diffment from anything that he had met with among num, 
that his eyes stared in stupid astonishment for a while, os 
thou^ they saw an irreaponatble moron whose bdiaviour was 
half aMurd and half suspicious. He grasped the chair and sat 
down on it— half-crouching, ready for an attack or any mis- 
chief. 

" The gent^pign talks like a lawyer,” he jeered. “You could 
make a suoess at the bar. What do you want to ask me 
aityhow? Fire awayl Don’t you have no fear. And seeing 
as how you talk so educated, I can polish my rou^ snout 
too. I ain’t witiwut education mysdf. I don’t have to take 
nothing from no one. I even had a q>ell at a gymnasium 
once. The widow bad ambitions in her day.” 

Suddody his mockery sounded pained and forced. He hit 
on the iron of his drain. 

“ You mentkmed Joadiim Heinaen a moment ago,’* Christian 
said. “You called him a bloodhound. Is that your real opinloo 
of bimr You and he were very constant companions, and you 
must have*a fairly accurate hnowledge of his character. Do 
you really think he was capable 'of having committed the 
murder? Flease cmisider your answer carefully for a momuiit; 
a great deal dqreads on H. Why do you look at me hke that? 
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What is it? ” Involuntarily Christian arose, for the look that 
Niels Heinrich fixed on him was literally frightful. 

Niels Heinrich arose at the same moment and almost 
shrieked. Why ask him such fool questions? What in hell 
did he mean by ’em? A cardboard box lay on the table; he 
picked it and hurled it down on the Soor. Becoming aware 
of the imprudence of his outburst and regretting it, he laughed 
his goat'like laugh* stealthily, with colourless, furtive 

eyes he went on. Why shouldn’t Heinzen be capable of the 
crime? He said he’d done it and he ought to know. How 
did the gentleman come to stick his nose into such affairs? 
Maybe he was a police spy or something? He tried to steady 
his lightless, furtive eyes in vain. But the slack muscles of 
his face began to grow taut again as he continued: “ 1 know the 
feller. Sure, I know him. But you never know what any one 
is capable of till he does it. I didn’t have no notion that he 
carried about a plan like that. The devil must’ve gott^ into 
him; he must’ve swallowed poison. But I told him often 
enough: ‘You ain’t going to come to no good end.’” He 
stuck his fists in his trousers pockets, took a few steps, and 
leaned boastfully against the oven. 

Christian approached him. “It is my impression that 
Hoitzen lies,” he said calmly. “ He lied to the judge, be lied 
to himself. He doesn’t realize the nature of what be says 
or does or accuses himself of. Don’t you share the (pinion 
that his mind is wholly confused? Assuredly he is but the 
tool of some one else, ^me frighf^ pressure must have been 
exerted on him, and under its wdgbt he made statements so 
incriminating that he became hopelessly enmedted. Unless 
a miracle happens or the r^ criminal is discovered, be is 
lost.” 

Niels Heinrich’s neck seemed thin as a stalk. His Adsjp’s 
8{ple did strangely tp and down. His skin was white; only 
his ears were red as raw beef. “ Would you be so kind as 
to tdU me, my dear fellow, in what way this whole matter 
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concerns you? ” he asked, in his brittle ftdsetto and vrith an 
unexpected abandonment of his gutter jargon, of which he 
retained only the sharp, staccato rirythm. “ What conclusions 
are you trying to draw? What are you aiming at? And how 
the devil does it all concern me? Perhaps you’ll have the 
kindness to explain.” 

“It concerns you,” Christian answered, breathing deeply, 
“ because you associated constantly with Joachim Heinzen, and 
so you ought to be in a position to give me a hint. You must 
have some definite thoughts of 3mur own on the matter; in 
one way or another it must touch you. It is my unalterable 
conviction that Heinzen is not and cannot be the murderer, 
but I am equally convinced that he has acted under the in- 
fluence of the real culprit, so the latter must be among those 
with whom Heinzen associated. Now I cannot imagine that 
this individual failed to concentrate upon himself the attention 
of all his acquaintances, for he must be a man who is essen- 
tially different from the others. It only confirms my opinion 
of him that he has so far escaped the arm of justice. But 
he must be known; a man who was capable of that deed cotdd 
not be overlooked. And that is why 1 turn to you. If you 
had not come to me, I would have gone to you.” 

Niels Heinrich grinned. “ Awf’ly good of you,” he said, with 
contorted lips. “I’d've been tickled to death.” Oppression 
and rending excitement betrayed themselves in his convulsively 
raised brows. He tried to control himself, and yet stammered 
as he continued: “ Is that so? So that’s your conviction — 
unalterable conviction, eh? And where do you get that con- 
viction, I’d like to a^, dh? Why shouldn’t he have killed 
her, seeing as how he confessed in court? Why not, eh? 
Nobody n]^de him say it. This is all dam’ nonsense; you just 
siAply dreamed this business or ypu was drunk. What made 
you think of it? ” 

“ I shall tell you that,” said Christian, with an expression 
that had grown more me^tativc from minute to minute. “ A 
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b fltnjut bang like this Joachim Hdqaen ms not ca{Mible of 
killing Ruth, lliiidc ntbat it means to kill a human bdng. 
And when that human being is Ruth! Ob, no, it’s quite out 
of the question. The poor fdlow is actually weak-ndnded. 
Many believe him guilty for that very reason; but no Weak- 
minded man could have killed Ruth. Even if we suppose that 
he obeyed bis animal instincts utterly, and that in hb bestbl 
rage he lost all self-control and all human semblance, yet he 
could never have gone to the tdUmate length, to murder. Not 
thb lad; it is out of the question. I have looked at bb 
hands — ^at hb hands and at his eyes. It is out of the question.” 

He paused. Nieb Heinrich leaned against the ov«a, hdding 
his hands carefully between his back and the tiles. 

Christian continued, in a voice that was gentle and yet 
extraordinarily clear and penetrating: “It b out of the 
question, because he does not possess the necessary qualificaf- 
tions for the deed. I have tried to sink m 3 rse]f as profoundly 
as possible into his psychical life. I have succeeded in oc- 
cluding from my consciousness all other thou^ts and images, 
ia order to arrive at a vision of hb character a| well as of the 
rdle which he played in connection with the crime. And when 
1 have imagined him in hb most bestial rmrestraint, in all the 
rage of hb lechery, I am still convinced that at the last moment 
be would have succumbed to Ruth. If Ruth had looked at 
him as he nised hb arm, being what he is and as I know him, 
he would have weakened. He would have fallen whimpering 
on hb knees, and rather killed himself than done her any hurt. 
And if she had inspired him with but one i^ark of thought 
or feeling, she would have won him over entirely. You may 
r^ly that these are mere hypotheses and stq^poititions; but 
that b not the case when one considers what Ruth was. Did 
you know her? Had you ever met her? ” > 

Thb innocent and harmless question brou^t a ghastly pallor 
into the face of Nieb Heinrich. He murmured somethhag> and 
shrugged hb shoulders. 
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** You may also make this objection: the same {sessure which 
drove him to his confession may also have driven him to the 
deed itseif. What will not a human being do in the darkness 
of mania, es^)eciaUy one so degraded and brutal and ^iritnally 
infirm. I consider his confessions quite valudess; it is dear 
that he has been influenced and commanded to moke them. 
He contradicts himself constantly, and denies to-day what he 
affirmed yesterday. He sticks only to the one point of his 
guilt But in this stubbCH'n self-accusation there is more than 
mere persistence; there is de^air and utter horror. And these 
are not manifested as they would be by a guilty soul in the 
torments of consdence, but as they would be manifested by 
a child who has spent a long night in a dark room, where 
monstrous and ghastly horrors shook the very foundatmns 
of its soul. His consdence should have been eased by 
confession, but the contrary is true. How is that to be 
explained? 

“ Furthermore, he is siqiposed to have lured Roth to a hidden 
place. Certainly it must have been obscure and hidden, for 
the deed was not done in woods or lonely fields. But in spite 
of the most rigid search, no such spot has been discovared, 
and at no hearing has it been possible to ptersuade Heinxen to 
point it out. He is being questioned on this point continually, 
but he is resolutely silent or answers nonsense. Two ex- 
planations have been proposed. One is that he desires to save 
an accomplice who might be tracked from the scene of the 
crime. The other is that he suffers from one of those dis- 
turbances or even conq>lete interrtqrtions of the memory, such 
as are familiar to psychiatrists in their study of abnormal 
types. I accqpt neither the one e:q>1anatum nor the other. It 
is iny opinion that he doesn’t know the place. He was not 
perhaps tmm present vffien the murdo- was committed. It is 
p^ble that he was drugged or drunk, and awakoted frmn 
his sttgror only to see the body. And it is possible that the 
s^i^t of the body produced in him a fearful self-dec^don, or 
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that he was tridted asod driven into believing himsdf the 
murderer. . . 

Niels Heinrich advanced a sin^e stq>. His jaw shook. 
He felt as though a rain of burning stones were falling on 
him. A dark astonishment and horror were revealed in his 
face. He wanted to be silent, to jeer, to go; he wanted to seem 
cold and unconsdous of any knowledge or understanding. For 
danger was iipon him, the ultimate danger of vengeance, of the 
sword, the rope, the axe. He saw them all. Yet he was not 
capable of self-control; something within was stronger than he. 
“klan alive . . .” The words came clucking from his 

throat on fire. ‘‘Man alive . . .” Then came a wild 

terror of increasing the danger by his behaviour. He couldn’t 
stand that; it was too much for hb nerves. What had that 
man to do with it? And again he fell silent before Christian’s 
slightly blinking glance, and became tense with staring and 
waiting. He’d have to watch thb man now; the business was 
getting bad; it was necessary now to guard hb life. God, 
what wouldn’t that accursed mouth utter? 

Christian walked to the window and returned. He walked 
around the table and returned. He had become aware of the 
stirring in Niels Heinrich; and he had the impression of 
having witnessed the bursting of some taut vessel and felt the 
flick of flying slime. But thb impression was not tangible 
at once. Only he had the curious feeling of having recrived 
a confirmation of tbou^ts and visions of which he was himself 
still faintly doubtful; and these he wanted to devdipp and 
fortify. He said: “ To lure Ruth to the spot where she was 
killed needed a certain cutming. Careful preparations woe 
necessary, and guarded plans; and these were skilfully made, as 
their success illustrates. But all witnesses adio know Heinzen 
agree that he b incapable of such activities. He b ^escribed 
as so stupid that he cannot remember names or numbers; aild 
then it b assumed that he could have committed the murder 
with the brutal, merdless violence of a degraded driMOchee. 
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The operts in criminology assert that precisely tUs mixture of 
the cunning and the brutal is characteristic of such types and 
such crimes. That may be true; but it proves nothing in 
this case, whidi was not so simple. Ruth went another path 
from that to Joachim Hdnzen.” ' 

“ Another, eh? What one, eh? Well, well,*’ Nids Heinrich 
croaked. Ain’t it enough to give you a belly-ache? Ain’t 

it enough to ” He took his hat, which he had hung up 

at the beginning of the conversation, put it on at a dashing 
angle, and prepared to go. But Christian knew that Niels 
Heinrich would not go, and followed him with a passionately 
inquiring glance. He was tmibly moved. 

Niels Heinrich got as far as the door. There he turned 
around, and with a peering, repre^ed look drew from his 
pocket, with apparent indifference, a little revolver. He held 
it in one hand. With the other hand he played, still indiffer- 
ently and as thou^ to amuse himself, with the trigger and 
the barrel. 

Christian paid no attention to this perfidious gesture. He 
scarcdy saw it. He stood in the middle of the room, and, 
in the irresistible excitement which had mastered him, pressed 
his right hand over his eyes. He said: ** Perhaps I only 
dreamed that she determined of her own free will to die. Oh, 
it was murder, none the less. But she consented to it. And 
those last hours of hers! Th^ must have been unheard of — 
verging on the ultimate which no feding can reach. Step 
by step! And then at last she begged for the end. Perhaps 
1 have only dreamed it, but it seems to me as though I had 
seen . . .” 

He stopped, for a sharp, whip-like report resounded. A 
shot bad been fired. One of the chairs beside the table 
trembled^ the bullet was buried in its leg. But it had also 
grazed the back of Niels Heinrich’s hand, and from the wound, 
which was like a cut, the blood trickled. He cursed and 
shook himself. 
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"You’ve hurt yoursdf,” Christmn said, syaqathetically, 
and went up to him. Yet both wore iUst»iing-4ike 8CGoixq>lice. 
The entrance of aiuKher seemed equally undesirable to both. 
Although the detonation had been moderate, it had been beard 
in the ad^ining flats. One heard doors opening and ques< 
tioning, scolding, frightened voices. After a few minutes the 
silence fdl again. The people in the bouse were used to 
sudden alarms, and quickly quieted down.. 

Niels Heinrich wrafqsed his rather soiled handkmhief about 
his wounded hand. But Qiristian hurried into the next room, 
and returned with a jug of water and a clean cloth. He washed 
the wound and bandaged it expertly. He did so with a tender- 
ness and care that made Niels Heinrich regard him with tensely 
wrinkled fordtead and sombre shyness. He had never seen 
any one, no man at least, act thus. He was passive. He was 
contemptuous, yet could not hold his contecqpt. He could 
not but let Christian finish. 

“It might have had dangerous consequences,” Christian 
murmured. 

Niels Heinrich did not answer, aitd so th«re ensued a long 
and rather strange silence. 

Niels Heinrich became aware of the terrible meaning of 
this silence, and words came from him ra^ingly: " Well, what’s 
wanted? ” 

. Christian leaned with both hands upon the back of the chair, 
and looked at Niels Heinrich. He was pale, and strug^ed 
for expression. “ It would be important to determine where 
Michael was hidden in the time during which he was gone,” 
be began. He spoke differently now — more gr<^lngly and 
searcbingly, quiverin^y and uncertainly, as thot^, during 
his very ^leaking, he were constantly addressing questions to 
himself. “ It would be extremely important. Michaei is Rut|f’s 
brother. Perhaps you have heard that for six days he could 
not be found anywhere. Whenever the commissaiy of police 
or the investigating judge try to question him, he has an 
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attack of hysterics. So thay have detomiaed to let bim be 
fov a whQe, merely heepiag a strict watch over him; but he 
will not move from the room, and utters no sound. The 
medical eiqperts shake their heads and are at a loss. And 
everything depends on his being persuaded to speak at last. 
Surely it would throw some light on the mystery. But much 
would be gained if oniy we discovered where he was hiddoi.” 

Niris Hdnricb stared in dark consternation. This man grew 
more and more terrible. The thou^t of fiis^t quivered in 
his eyes. “ How d’you e!q>ect me to know? ” he grunted. 
“What the bloody hril do I care? How should 1 know? 

I told you before — what the ” He lapsed back into his 

Berlinese jargon, as thou^ it were a refuge. 

“I merely thou^t that rumours mi^t have come your 
way, that perhaps pec^le who live near the Heinzens noticed 
or heard something. Do you recall any such thing? ” 

The question was so earnest, so full of monition and almost 
of beseeching, that Niels Heinrich, instead of yielding to an 
impulse of anger, listened, listened to that voice, and had the 
appearance of one who was bound in fetters. And gradually 
he really recalled a rumour of that kind which had come to 
him. There was among his acquaintances a woman of the 
streets called Molly Gutkind. On account of her plunq> body 
and white skin she was known as the Little Maggot. She 
was quite young, barely seventeen. A few days ago he bad 
been told that the Little Maggot had given shelter to a boy 
for quite a while, that she had carefully hidden bim from 
everyone, and that, since then, a complete change had come 
over her. Before that, she had been dieerfu! and careless; 
now she was melancholy, and haunted the streets no more. 

He had been told this as he was told all the news of the 
^wer wwrld, but he had paid no attention to the anecdote, 
and it had sUiq>ed from his memory. Now it emerged in his 
mind and fitted the case in que^on. An instinct told him 
that it fitted; but that very percq>tion increased his feeling 
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of defencdesaiess before this mao who seemed now to be 
gasing into him and tearing from him things silent and hidden 
and even forgotten. He must follow up the rumour, and very 
secretivdy get to the bottom of it and lest it. In order to 
say something and tear himself away at last, he murmured 
that he’d see what could be done, but the gentleman mustn’t 
count on him, because ^ying was not his kind of business. 
He dragged himself shiftily to the door with a wavering, 
withered expression. He rubbed his moist fingers together 
and lit a cigarette, shivered in the coolness that met him from 
the outer hall, and turned up the collar of his yellow overcoat. 

Christian courteously accompanied him to the door, and 
said softly: “ I hope to see you soon. I shall expect you.” 

On the landing of the second storey Niels Heinrich stc^iped 
and laughed his goat-like lau^ senselessly into the void. 


xm 

Prince Wiguniewski wrote to Cornelius Ermelang at Vaucluse 
in the South of France: 

“ In your Petrarchan solitude you seem to have lost all touch 
with the world, since you inquire so insistently after our 
diva. 1 thought you were still in Paris and that you had 
seen Eva Sorel. For she returned from there only a few 
weeks ago — returned like a general after a victorious cam- 
paign of three weeks, full of fame and booty. Didn’t you 
learn from the newspapers at least of the feverish enthusiasm 
which she has recently created in international society? 

“ In your inquiry there is an undertone of anxiety. I 
understand the reason for it, even tbou^ you are reserved 
on that point. Brief as your visit to her during your stay 
in Petrograd may have been, your qres, which art^ so prac- 
tised in reading the souls of men, mist have po'ceived the 
change that has come over, her. I hesitate to call that change 
one that should cause us anxiefy, for doubtless it conforms 
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flomdiow to the law of her being. Yet to behold it means 
pain to us who witnessed her beginnings and her rise— to 
those ten or twelve peq>le in Europe, the fairest experience of 
whose youth was her sweetness and radiance and starry freedom 
from earth’s heaviness. She was timeless; she was at each 
moment that very moment’s gift. I need not describe to 
you what she was; you knew her. But is it for us to quarrd 
or mourn because a given development does not correspond 
to our expectations? However we may strive and ay, that 
which has become and now is unquestionably holds the wiser 
and the deeper sense of life. We always want too much, and 
so end by seeing and understanding too little. We need more 
humility. 

“ It is a fact that she' employs and stirs public opinion in 
our country as scarcely any other human being does. Every 
one knows at all times who is in her favour and who has 
fallen from grace. The luxury that surrounds her generates 
the wildest fables, and does, indeed, surpass anything ever 
known. Her monthly income runs into the hundreds of thoU" 
sands, and her fortune is estimated at between twenty and 
thirty millions of rubles. Twice a week she receives a carload 
of flowers from the Riviera, and twice from the Crimea. 

“ Concerning the castle which she is building at Yalta on 
the sea, details are told that remind one of the Arabian Nights. 
It is to be fin'ished in a month, and magnificent festivities are 
planned for the house-warming. I am among the gue.sts in- 
vited. Every one is talking about this castle. The park is said 
to cover an area of five square miles. Only by a most extrava- 
gant eiqpenditure of money and labour could the whole thing 
have been completed within a year. I am told that the central 
building has a tower from which one has a magnificent view 
of the and that this tower is a copy of the toww of the 
SQtnoria at Florence. A gilded ^iral staircase with a balus- 
trade of costly enamd leads upward within, and eadt window 
affords a carefully selected view of the southern landscape. 
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To adorn the Trails of one of her great rooms she desired the 
remaining paintings which the British had still left in El Bira, 
the celdtrated ruin in the Arabian desert. To obtain them, 
«ctensive commercial and d4>lomatic negotiations were neces* 
sary. Further large sums were spent and difficulties sur- 
mounted to fit out an expedition wUch was in the desert for 
three months and has but just returned. Its task was as 
dangerous as it was romantic, and seven of its members lost^ 
thdr lives. When Eva was told of this, she seemed to be 
fri^tened and to regret the boldness of her desires. But then 
she saw the pictures, and was so entranced that her smile 
seemed almost to express a satisfaction at the sacrifices th^r 
had cost. 

“There is no exaggeration in this account. Such is her 
nature now. Those inconceivably beautiful hands treat the 
world as though it were possessed by slaves and meant and 
destined for her alone. 1 myself beheld her one day crouching 
before the paintings of a strange, far age, and I was shaken 
by the expression with which she regarded the gestures of those 
archaic figures. It was an expression of estrangedness and 
cruelty. 

“ It is quite by chance that I drifted to the subject of the 
ancient paintings and how they were procured. But I see 
now that I could have chosen no shorter path to the kernel 
of what 1 should like to tell you. The events of the past few 
days actually start from that incident. Few men, of course, 
can raise the veil that bides these events to-day and will 
probably always hide them. Any one who has not, like mysdf, 
gained some insight through a series of lucky accidents, is 
simply gr(q>ing in the dark. I must beg you, too, to observe 
the strictest secrecy. This letter, which is being sent with 
especial precautions and which as courier of the (nftbassy ig 
taking across the frontier, may serve as a document entrusted 
to your care. By its he^ a later age will be able to track the 
genesis of certain haf^enings to their most distant roots. 
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^ Scarcely had the paintings of £1 Hira arrived, than re* 
claffiatioDS on the ground of violated property rig^ ymt 
made by Fra^e. The arrangements with England were as- 
serted to have omitted all omsideration of the legal r^ts 
of a Parisian stock-couqpany, and the French government 
overwhelmed our ministry with notes and protests. The leader 
of the e3q>edition, a courageous and witty scholar named Andrei 
Gabrilovitch Yaminsky, was accused of qien robbery. The 
whole matter was unpleasant and the consternation great, and 
the noise intimidated even the old foxes of diplomacy. They 
feared that they had committed a bad blunder, and thus 
promenaded into the tn^ set for them. Since this affair, 
amusingly enough, actually threatened to darken the political 
sky, the important thing, above all, was to keep U from the 
knowledge of the Grand Duke CyrQ, who hdds the threids of 
foreign affairs in his hands like a spider in the midst of its 
web, and who feds the gentlest vibration. All efforts were 
directed to this end. Terror of the Grand Duke’s rage created 
the most grotesque situations in the re^onsible ministerial 
offices. 

“ The minister in person went to Eva Sorel. She declared 
proudly that she would assume full responsibility and guard 
everyone concerned from unpleasant consequences. But there 
were grave doubts as to that. Similar cases were recalled, in 
which later on a malicious punishment had, after all, been the 
portion of the subordinates. So Eva was earnestly begged 
to give tq> the mural paintings. She resisted steadily, asserted 
her rig^t to them, and grew defiant. When the diicinls were 
foolish enough to have Andrei Yaminsky, to whom she had 
taken a great liking, arrested, she threatened to inform the 
Grand Duke, who hai^iened to be staying at Tsarskoye Selo. 
Xhus tcAor rose to its utmost height. And now the original 
instigators of the whole intrigue held their fit time to have 
come. Suddenly there was calm and the storm had passed. 
But what had been the hidden and ultimate occasion of U all? 
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“ The initiated whispered of an unholy bargain; but their 
knowledge, it seems to me, reaches no farthea than mine. I 
sit near enough to the loom to see the shuttles flying to and 
fro. But I can assert that it is weaving an evil web. In what 
age have not the arts of a courtesan served to drag nations 
into slaughter? Perhaps you think the twentieth century too 
advanced for cabals in the style of Mazarin? I am not so sure 
of it. And perhaps you also think that the great catastrq)hes 
and revolutions use the wills and the actions of trivial mortals 
only in appearance, and that both accusation and guilt lose 
their validity when we become aware of the impersonal march 
of fate? But we do not grasp that march. We are human 
and we must judge, even as we must suffer, just because we 
must suffer. 

“ The unholy bargain involved in this instance concerns 
the building of fortresses on our Polish and Volhynian frontiers. 
For unknown reasons the Grand Duke opposed this plan until 
now. But during the past few days there has been talk of 
a new government loan. Weil, there is one human being and 
only one capable of having inclined his rigid will toward this 
project. Why say more? One shudders at the thought of a 
ccmnection between mural paintings five thousand years old 
and the springs of modem diplomatic trickery; between the 
bought complaisance of that incomparable body, that true 
adornment of the world, and the erection of fortress walls 
and casemates. The comedy rends one’s heart. 

“ But that is not all my story. Connected with these events 
is the death of Andrei Gabrilovitch Yamindty. I have in* 
dicated the fact that Eva was noarkedly attracted toward him. 
The courage and energy he had shown in that e:^>editiQn to 
the desert, his mind, and not least of all his physical advantages 
daazled her. She distinguished him in every way. Since sb% 
admits the existence of no barriers and gives her impulses com- 
plete e3q>ression in action, she did not he»tate in this instance, 
and Yaminsky was granted a happiness of which be bad not 
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dared to dream, and ivliich seems to have robbed him of all 
moral equilibrium. It filled him to overflowing; it crazed him. 
Among his fridhds one evening, over the wine, of course, he 
began to chatter and boasted of his conquest. He realized his 
frightful error too late. What would have been conteiiq)tible 
weakness in any instance was sheer crime here. Too late 
he besou^t bis witnesses to forget his words, to be silent, to 
consider him a liar and a boaster. Nor did it help him to 
seek them out singly and pmuade them to secrecy. The 
rumour was started. A discreet and suspected affair would 
not have caused more than silent or whi^ered curiosity. The 
thing evenly acknowledged became a topic of general talk. 
Puni^ment did not dday long, and Fyodor Salaghin was the 
executioner. 

“ It is not easy to define the role which Szila^iiii plays in 
Eva’s present life. Now be seems to be her warder, now her 
seducer. No one knows whether be desires to please and win 
her, or whether he is but the servant and Argus of his sombre 
lord and friend. 1 believe that Eva boself is in the dark 
on this point. His enigmatic character, his masterly subtlety 
and impenetrable faithlessness seemed to me like the viable 
symbols of the darkening and disquietude of Eva’s soul. There 
is no doubt that be acted with her knowledge and consent when 
he undertook to punish Yaminsky. But I dare not decide 
whether they ever actually spoke of the matter, whether it 
was done at his or her demand, wheth» her disappointment 
made her }deld to him or her anger made her revengeful for 
herself, whether he acted in defence of her honour or that 
of his master. At all events, the punishment was accomplished. 

“The deed itself is hidden in mystery and twili^t, and 
is described with rath^ repulsive details. Last Wednesday 
gening Yaminsky was dining with friends in a side room at 
Cuhat’s on the great Morskaia. Shortly before midnight Uie 
door was tom open, and four young men, muffled in furs to 
thdr eyes, made thdr way in. Three of them surrounded 
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YamiasiQr, and one tuned out die Ugtktti. Immediatdy a shot 
resounded and before Yamiodsyls friutde bad recemed from 
their afflaaement, the strangers were gone. YamiMlEy lay on 
the floor, soaking in his blo^. SzOa^j^in was definitdy recog* 
nized as one of the four. 

“ The boldest strdee came later. In the tumult that arose 
among the guests of the restaurant, the body of the murdered 
man had been forgotten. People called for tlm police and 
ran and shoved and a^ed questions. In the meantime a cab 
stopped at the door. Two men made their way through the 
crowd to where the dead man lay, and carried him past the 
staring bystanders into the cab. No one prevented them. 
The cab raced down the Nevski to the Palace Bridge and 
stepped. The two dragged the body to the shore, and flung 
it down among the ice floes of the wintry Neva. 

That same evening I was at Eva's, together with Caille, 
Lord Elmster, and some Russian artists. She was entrancing, 
and of a ^)arkling gaiety that made one feel loth to lose a 
breath of it. 1 no longer remember how the conversation 
liai^>ened to turn to sidereal phenomena and Solar systems. 
For a while In the usual light way, the question was considered 
whether other planets mi^t not be inhabited by men or man- 
like beings. And Eva said: ‘ I have read, and wise men have 
told me, that Saturn has ten moons and also a ring of glowing 
fire that surrounds the great star with purple and violet flame. 
The planet itself, 1 am told, is stfll composed of red-hot lava. 
But on the ten moons thwe mig^t be life and creatures like our* 
sdves. Imagine the night in those re^ons— the dark 0m of 
the great mother star, the purple rainbow forever squmning the 
whole firmament, and the ten moons circling beside and above 
one another, so near perhaps that those bein^ can speak and 
communicate from world to wmld. What pos^OMlitiedl Whait 
vi^ons of hapidness and beauty! * Such, or nearly sudt were 
her words. One of us r^ed that it was quite as easy to 
conceive of moon at wnr with moon, even as hm land wars 
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with land, de^ite the gltny of the heavms, and that ex- 
perioice mad9 tis fear that novfhere in the universe would the 
wonders of a sky save restless creatures like ourselves from 
robbery and violence. But she said: ‘Do not destroy my 
faith; leave me my Saturnian Paradise.’ 

“And ^e knew, she cotdd not but have known, that in 
that very hour Yaminsky, whom she had loved, was dying an 
ugly and a murderous death. 

“ It is difficult to have humility.” 


xrv 

Christian shared bis meals with Michad, and cared for 
him in brotherly fashion. At night be spread a couch for 
him with his own hands. He knew how to accustom the boy 
to his presence; his gift of unobtrusiveness stood him in good 
stead. In his presence Michael lost the convulsive rigour 
whidi not evea Johanna’s affectionate considerateness bad been 
able to break. At times he would follow Christian with his 
eyes. “ Why do you look at me? ” Christian asked. The 
boy was silent. * 

“ I should like to know what you are thinking,” Christian 
said. 

The boy was silent. Again and again be followed Christian 
with his eyes, and seemed tom between two feelings. 

Oa a certain evming he spoke for the first time. “ What 
will haiq)ai to me?” he whimpered, in a scarcely audible 
voice. 

“ You diould have a little confidmce in me,” Christian said, 
winningly. 

Mkbael stared hi front of him. “ I am afraid,” he said 
at iast. * 

“ What are you afraid of? ” 

“ Of everything. Of everything in the world. Of people 
and animals and darkness and ligiht and of myself.” 
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“ Have you fdt that way long? ” 

“ You think it is only since . . . No. It has always 

been so. The fear is in my body like my lungs or my brain. 
When I was a child I lay abed at night trembling with fear. 
I was afraid if I heard a noise. I was afraid of the house 
and the wall and the window. 1 was afraid of a dream which 
1 had not yet dreamed. I thought: ‘ Now 1 shall hear a scream,’ 
or: ‘ Now there will be a fire.’ If father was out in the country 
I thou^t: ‘He will never come back; there are many who 
never come back; why should he? ’ If he was at home 1 
thought: ‘ He has had a dreadful e:q)erience, but no one 
must know it.’ But it was worse when Ruth was away. 1 
never hated any one as I hated Ruth in those days, and it 
was only because she was away so much. It was my 
fear.” 

“ And you went about with that fear in jlour heart and 
spoke of it to no one? ” 

“ To whom could I have ^ken? It all seemed so stupid, 
r would have been lauf^ed at.” 

“ But as^you grew older the fear must have left? ” 

“On the contrary.” Michael shook his head and looked 
undecided. He seemed to waver. Should he say more? “ On 
the contrary,” he reseated. “ Such fear grows up with one. 
Thoughts have no power over it. If once you have it, all 
that you dread comes true. One ^ould know less; to know 
less is to suffer less fear.” 

“ I don’t understand that,” said Christian, although the 
boy’s words moved him. “The fear of childhood — that I 
understand. But it passes with childhood.” 

Again Michael shook his head. 

“ Explain it to me,” Christian continued. “ You^ probably 
see danger everywhere, and fear illnesses and misfortunes and 
meetings with peqjle.” 

“ No,” Michad answered swiftly, and wrinkled bis forehead. 
“ It’s not so sin^>le. That happens too, but it can’t barm one 
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mttcb. It isn’t reality. Reality is like a deq> well; a deq>, 
black, bottstAdess bole. Reality is . . . Wait a moment: 
Suppose 1 take up the chessboard. Suddenly it's not a chess- 
board at all. It’s something strange. I know what it is, bat 
I can’t remember. Its name gives me no clue to what it is. 
But the name causes me to be satisfied for a while. Do you 
understand? ” 

“ Not at all. It’s quite incomprehensible.” 

“Well, yes,” Michael said, morosely. “I suppose it is 
foolishness.” 

“ Couldn’t you take some other example? ” 

“ Another? Wait a moment. It’s so hard for me to find 
the right expressions. Wait ... A couple of weeks ago 
father had gone to Fiirstenwalde. He went one evening, and 
he was to be back the next morning. I was alone at home. 
Ruth was with friends, in Schmargoidorf, I think. She had 
told me she would be home late, and as it grew later I grew 
more and more restless. Not because I feared that something 
nu’ght have happened to Ruth; I didn’t even think of that. It 
was the empty room and the evening and the flight of time. 
Time runs on so, with such terrible swiftness and with such 
terrible relentlessness. It runs like water in which one must 
drown. If Roth had come, there would have been a barrier 
to that awful flowing; time would have bad to start anew. 
But Ruth did not come. There was a clock on the wall of 
that room. You must have seen it often — a round clock 
with a blue dial and a pendulum of brass. It ticked and ticked, 
and its ticking was like hammer blows. At last I went and 
held the pendulum, and the ticking st<^ped. Then the fear 
stopped too, and I could go to sleep. Time was no more, and 
my fear jvas no more.” 

• “ It is very strange,” Christian murmured. 

“Years ago, when we were taui^t to be religious, it was 
better. One could pray. Of course, the prayers too were 
pure fear, but they eased one ” 
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“ I am suiprised,” said Christian, that you never confided 
in your sislifr.” 

Michael gave a start. Then be answered very ^yly, and 
so softly that Christian had to move bis chair nearer to hear 
at all. “ My sister ... no, that was impossible, Ruth 
had so mudi to bear as it was; but it would have been im> 
possible anyhow. Among Jews, brothers and sisters are not 
as close as among Christians; I mean Jews who don’t live 
' among Christians. We’re from the country, you know, and 
SQ we were farther removed from other peq>le than here. A 
brother can’t confide in his sister. From the ver>' beginning 
the sister is a woman; you feel that, even when she’s a little 
girl. And the whole misery come^ from just that . . . ” 

“ How is that? What particular misery? ” Christian asked, 
in a whisper. 

“ It is frightfully hard to tell,” Michadl continued, dreamily, 
don’t believe 1 can express it; it mi^t sound so ugly. 
But it goes on and on, and one detail arises from another. 
Brother and sister — ^it sound so innocent. But each of the two 
has a body and a soul. The soul is clean, but the body is 
unclean. Sister — she is sacred. But it’s a woman, too, that 
one sees. Day and night it steals into your brooding — 
woman . . woman. And woman is terror, because 

w<Knan is the body, and the body is fear. Without the body 
one could understand the world; without woman one could 
understand God. And until one understands God, the fear 
is upon one. Always the nearness of that other body that 
you are forced to think about. Where we Uved last we all 
had to sleep in one room. Every evening I hid my bead under 
the covering and held my thou^ts in check. Don’t mis- 
understand me, please I It wasn’t anything ugly; my thoughts 
weren’t ugly thoughts. But there was that terrible^ namdass 
fear ... Ob, bow can I explain it? The fear of . , . 
No, I can’t put it into words. There was Ruth, so tender 
and delicate. Everything about her was in direct contradicdon 
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to the idea of womao; and yet 1 tronbled with aversion 
because she was one. Man as he is made aiut^ he shows 
himself— ah, those are two different things. I moist tdl you 
about a dream 1 had — not once, but twenty times, always 
alike. 1 dreamed that a fire had broken out, and that Ruth 
and I had to flee quite naked down the stairs and out of the 
house. Ruth had to drag me along by force, or 1 would have 
rushed back ri^t into the fire, so terrible was my shame. 
And 1 thought: ‘ Ruth, that isn't you, that mustn’t be you.' 
1 didn’t, in that dream, ever see her, but 1 knew and felt that 
she was naked. And she — she acted quite naturally and even 
smiled. ' Dear God,’ 1 thought, ‘ how can die smile? ’ And 
then by day I didn’t dare look at her, and every kind glance 
of hers reminded me of mf sin. But why do I tell you all 
that— why? It makes me fed so d^ed, so unspeakably 
defiled.” 

“No, Michael, go on,” Qiristian said, gently and calmly. 
“ Don’t be afiraid. Tell me everything. 1 shall understand, 
or, at all events, I shall do my best to understand.” 

Michael looked searchingly vp at Christian. His precocious 
features were furrowed with spiritual pain. “ I sought a 
woman whom I ntig^t approach,” he began, after a pause. 
“ It seemed to me that 1 bad soiled Ruth in my mind, and 
that I must cleanse that soOure. 1 was guilty before her, 
and must be liberated from that guilt ” 

“ It was a fatal delusion in which you were caught,” Christian 
said “You weren’t guilty. You bad painfully constructed 
that guilt.” He waited, but Michael said nothing “ Guilty,” 
Christian repeated, as thou^ he were weighing the word in 
his hand. “Guilty . . His face expressed absolute 

doubt. 

“ Guilty or not,” i!l^e boy persisted, “ it was as I have told 
^00. If 1 feel a sense of guilt, who can redeem me from itf 
One can only do that oneself.” 

“ Believe me,” said Christian, “ it is a delusion.” 
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But tbQT were all Ruth,” Michael continued, and his voice 
was full of dread. “ They wae all Ruth — the most depraved 
and degraded. I had so much reverence for them, and at the 
same time I felt a great disgust. The unclean thing always 
grew more powerful in my thou^ts. While I sought and 
sought, my life became one pain. I cursed my blood. What- 
ever I touched became slimy and unclean.” 

“ You should have confessed to Ruth, just to her, she was 
the best refuge you had,” said Christian. 

“ I couldn’t,” Michael assured him. “ I couldn’t. Rather 
1 should have done, I don’t know what ... I couldn’t.” 

For a while he lost himself in brooding. Then he spoke 
quickly and hastily. “ On the Saturday before the Sunday on 
which Ruth was at home for the last time, father sent me 
to the coal-dealer to pay the bill in person. There was no 
one in the shop, so I went into the room behind the shop, 
and there lay the coal-dealer with a woman in his arms. They 
did not notice me, and I Bed; I don’t remember bdw I got out, 
but until evening 1 ran about senselessly in the streets. The 
terror had never been so great. Next afternoon — ^it was that 
very Sunday — between four and five I wAs falking on Licbener 
Street. Suddenly a rainstorm came up, and a girl took me 
under her umbrella. It was Molly Gutkind. I saw at once 
the sort of girl she was. She asked me to come home with her. 
I didn’t answer, but she kq>t on walking beside me. She 
said if I didn’t want to come now, she’d wait for me that eve- 
ning, that she lived on Frenzlauer Alley, opposite the gas-tank 
near the frei^t station, over a public house called * Adele’s 
Rest.’ She took my hand and coaxed me: ‘ You come, little 
boy, you look so sad. I like your dark eyes ; you’re an innocent 
little creature.’ When I reached honM^ t taw what Ruth 
had written on the slate. Proizlauer kiley — bow* Strang^ 
that was! It might so easily have been some other neighbour- 
hood. It was very strange. I felt diesolate, and sat down 
«D the stairs. Then I went up to the room and read father's 
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letter, and it seemed to me as thou^ I had known everything 
beforehand. I felt so lonely that I went down again, and 
walked and walked imUl I stood in front of that house in 
Frenzlauer Alley.” 

“ And so, of course, you went up to the girl’s room? '* 
Christian asked, with 'a strangely cheerful e]q>ression that 
hid his suspense. 

Michael nodded. He said he had hesitated a long time. 
In the public-house he had heard the playing of a harmonica. 
It was an exceedingly dirty house standing back from the 
street, an old house with splotdbes of moisture on the wall 
and a wooden fence, and a pile of bricks and refuse in front 
of it. At the door a dog had stood. “ I didn’t dare go past 
that dog,” said Michael, and mechanically folded his bands. 
“He was so big and stared at me so treacherously. But 
Molly Gutkind had seen me from the window (the house has 
only j;wo storeys) ; she beckoned to me, and the dog trotted 
out into thfi^street. I went into the house, and there was 
Molly on the stairs. She laughed add drew me into her room. 
She served me with food, bam sandwiches and pastry. To-day, 
she said, she’d be my hostess; next time I’d have to be her 
host. She said she knew I was a Jew and she was glad; die 
always lik%d Jews. If I’d be just a little bit nice to her, 
I’d never regret it. It was all so peculiar. What was I to 
her? What could I be to her? I said I’d go now, but she 
wouldn’t let me, and said 1 must stay with her. And 
then . . . ! ” 

“ My dear boy,” Christian said, softly. 

The tender words made the boy shudder all the more. He 
was silent for many minutes. When he ^oke again bis voice 
sounded changed.’, j|ie said dully: “ Three times I begged her 
to blove out the lamp, and at last she did so. But something 
* happened to the girl that I hadn’t expected. She said sjae 
wouldn’t sin against m^; she saw that she was a bad girl, and 
I most forgive her. As she said this she wept, and she added 
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tbat she longed for he; home with all her heart, and had a 
horror of bor present life. I seemed to be stricken dumb, 
but I was sorry for her with all my heart. My body tremMed 
and my teeth chattered, and I let her speak and lament. When 
I saw that she had fallen asleep, I thought about myself as 
deeply and severely as I could. It was dark and silent; I 
heard nothing but the breathing of the girl. No guests were 
left in the public-house below. It was uncannily silent; and 
with every moment’s silence my old fear grew within me. 
Every moment it seemed to me that that terrible silence must 
be broken. I watched the very seconds pass. And suddenly 
I heard a cry. A sudden cry. How shall I describe it? It 
came from de^, deep below, from under the earth, from behind 
walls. It was not very loud or shrill, but it was a cry to make 
the heart stop beating. It was like a ray, do you understand, 
a hot, thin, piercing ray. I can compare it to nothing dse. 
I thought — Ruth I My single thouj^t was — Ruth I Do you 
understand that? It was as though some one pluiqied an 
icy blade into my back. O God, it was terrible! ” 

“ And what did you do? ” asked Christian, white as the 
wall. 

And Michael stammered that he had’^Iain there and lain 
there, and listened and listened. 

"Is it possible that you didn’t jump up and rudx out? 

That you didn’t ? Is it possible? ” 

How could he have believed, Michael said, that it was really 
Ruth? The thought had shot into his brain only like a little, 
flickering flame of terror. He stared wide-eyed into nothing- 
ness, and suddenly sobbed. " And now listen,” he said, and 
reached for Christian’s hand, “ listen! ” , 

And tMs is what he told. His face vm Vefled, tear-etained, 

S ile as death. He hadn’t been able to forget that Cry. H| 
dn’t know how much time had passed, when finally hie arose 
from the girl’s side. He had left the room on tiptoe. The 
darkness had bemi solid; outside be bad seen and beard 
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nothing. He had stood on the stairs fat perhaps fifteen 
minutes. Then he had heard steps, steps and gasps as of 
some one carrying a heavy burden. He hadn’t moved. Then 
he had seen a light, the beam of a bullVeye lantern; and 
he had seen a man, not his face, only his back. This man 
had carried a large bsde on his back and a bundle in his hand. 
The man’s feet had been bare, aitd the feet had beoi red— 
with blood. He had gone in front of the house and set 
down the bale; then he had gone back into the cellar and 
come back with another man. He had ^oved this man in 
front of him as one shoves a keg. One could tell that from 
the sound, but nothing could be seen, because the lantern 
had now been darkened. The second man had ottered sounds 
as though be had a gag in bis mouth. Then they had gone 
away, after closing the door of the house, and all had been 
silent again. I had been at the bead of the stairs the whole 
time,” Michael said, and took a deep breath. 

Christian said nothing. He seemed turned to stone. 

“It was very quiet and I went down,” Michael continued 
his account. “ Somethiitg drew me on. I groped my way to 
the cellar stairs step by step. There I stood a long time. 
XHtwn was rising; T could see it from the narrow window 
above the door. 1 stood at the head of the cellar stdrs. Stq>s 
of stone lead downwards. 1 saw first one, then two, then three, 
then four. The lighter it grew, the more steps I saw, but the 
liglht could not get beyond the sixth step.” 

It was harder and harder for him to sprak. Sweat stood 
on his forehead. He leaned back and seemed about to fall 
over. Christian stpported him. He got up and bent over 
the boy. In bis attitude and gesture there was something 
wonderfully winning. EverytMng depended now on discova- 
iqg the^ftst, most fearful truth. His whole bang concern 
trated itself in his will, and the boy yielded to this silent power.' 
What he confessed now sounded at first confused and dim as 
the story of ghostly visions or the dreams of fever. One could 
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hardly tell from the words what was reality and what the 
compulsive imaginings of fear. One grisly feet stood 'OUt— 
the finding of the blood-soaked handkerchief. Thrice Obristian 
adted whether he had found it on the stairs or in the cdlar. 
Each time the boy’s answer was different. He quivered like 
a rope in the wind when Christian begged him to be exact 
and to think carefully. He said he didn’t remember. Yes, 
he did, too; it had been down bdow. He described a partition, 
wooden railings, and a small, barred cellar window, through 
whidi die yellowish pale light of morning had now come in. 
But he hadn’t really been master of his senses, and couldn’t 
remember whether he had really entered the room. And at 
tiiat he gave a loud sob. 

Christian stood beside him, laying both hands on the 
boy’s shoulders. The boy quivered as though an elec- 
tric current were passing through him. “I beseech you,” 
said Christian, “ Michad, 1 beseech you! ” and he felt 
his own strength ebbing. Then Michael whispered that he 
had recognized Ruth’s initials on the handkerchief at once. 
But from that moment his brain seemed to have been 
hacked to pieces, and he begged Christian to plague him no 
more. He wouldn’t go on; he’d rather drop down dead. But 
Christian grasped the boy’s wrists. And Michael whi^>ered: 
the house had betrayed the fact to him that something name- 
less had happened to Ruth, and the air had roared it to him. 
The walls seemed to have piled themselves on him and he had 
had a vision of everything, everything, and had whined and 
moaned and lacerated his neck with his own nails. “Here 
and here and here,” he sobbed and pointed to his neck, which 
was indeed covered with the scars of recent scratches. Then 
be had run to the door of the bouse and rattled the knob, 
^and then badt again and had counted the cdlar «teps, jtpt 
'out of die« despair. Then be had run up the stairs, and 
suddenly, at a door, he had seen a man; in the twilight he 
had seen a fat man with a white apron and a white cap, such 
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as are worn by bakers, and a kerchief around his neck with 
stiff, white, protruding ends. The man had stood on the thresh- 
old, white and fat and sleq>y. He might have been a shadow 
or an apparition. But he bad said in a low, sleepy, surly 
voice: “Now they’ve gone and killed her, lad.” After that 
he had vanished, simply vanished; and he, Michael, had rushed 
breathlessly into Molly Gutkind's room. She had waked iq>, 
and be had lain down on the bed and besought her with all 
the passion of his stricken soul to be silent and to keq> him 
hidden, even if he were to fall ill, to tell no one but to keep 
him there and be silent. Why he had asked that, why it had 
seemed so necessary to him that the girl should say nothing — 
even now he didn’t understand that. But he felt just the 
same this minute, and he would be utterly devoted to Christian 
all his life if he, too, would never betray what he had just 
confessed to him. 

“ Will you? Will you? ” he asked, solemnly, and with a 
dark glow in his tormented eyes. 

“ 1 shall keep silent,” Christian replied. 

“ Then perhaps I can go on living,” the boy said. 

Christian looked at him, and their eyes nKt in a strange 
harmony and understanding. 

“ And how long did you stay with the girl after that? ” 
Christian asked. 

“1 don’t know. But one morning she said she couldn’t 
keep me any longer and I’d have to go. All the previous 
time my consciousness hadn’t been clear. 1 must have talked 
as in deliiium. The girl did all she could for me; my conditiak 
went to her heart. She sat at the bedside for hours and held 
my hands. After I left her I wandered about in the suburbs 
and in the woods, I don’t know where. At last I canae here. 
1 ^on’t kift)w why I came to you, .except that it seoned as 
though Ruth were sending me lo you. ’^ou seemed to be the 
only human being that existed for me in all the world. But 
what am 1 to do now? What Is going to happoi? ” 
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Cfaristiaii reflected tm several secoads before be answered 
with a strange smfle: “ We must wait for him.” 

“ For him? For whom? ” 

" For him.” 

And again thdr eyes met. 

It was late at night, but iibey did not think of sleephig. 


XV 

In addition to the room which his mother gave him, Niels 
Heinrich had another lodging at a tinsmith’s in Rheinsberger 
Street on the fourth floor. On the day after his conversation 
with Christian he moved away from there. He did it because 
too many people knew that he lodged here. Also he couldn’t 
sleq> there any more. He slept half an hour, at most; then he 
lay awake smoking cigarettes, tossing from side to side. From 
time to time he lauded a dry, rattling laugh, whenever the 
recollection of something which that man Wahnschaffe had said 
became particularly ^vid. 

Who was that man, anyhow? You could think till your 
brain cracked. That manl 

Curiosity was- like a conflagration in Niels Heinrich. 

He took a room in Demminer Street with p grocer named 
Kahle. The room was immediately over the shop, The big 
sign saying “ Eggs, Butter, Cheese ” almost covered the low 
window; consequently there was little light in that hole. In 
addition the flooring and the walb were so thin that one 
qoiild hear the rin^ng of the shop bell, the talk of the cus- 
tomers, and all other sounds. There he lay ag^ and smoked 
cigarettes and thought of that man. 

That man and he— there was no place in the world for 
them both. That was the upshot of his reflectkos. • ^ 

Kahle demanded his roit money in advance. Niels Heinrich 
said that that demand offended bis honour; he always paid 
on the last of the month. Kahle answered tltot that mf^ be 
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so, but that it was his custom to get rent in advance. Kahle’s 
wife— lean as a uadi' and with tall bair*dtessingMicteained 
and became vulgar at once. Nids Hdnricb ccmteated himself 
with a few dry insults and |)romised to pay on the third. 

He tried to work in a factcuy. But hammer and drill seemed 
to offer a conscious resistance to him; the wheels and flying 
bdts seemed to whirl through his body, and the regular 
working-hours to smother him. Afta the noon-rest it was 
found that one of the machines was out of order. A screw 
was loose, and only the vigilance of the machinist had prevented 
a disaster. He declared to both die foreman and the engineer 
that the trouble was due to the ddiberate act of a rogue; 
but investigation proved fruitless. 

He had been ruined, so far as work was concerned, Niels 
Heinrich said to himself; and since he needed money be went 
to the widow. She said that all her available money consisted 
of sixteen marks. She offered him six. It wasn’t enough. 
“ Boy, you look a sight! ” she cried, frightened. He told her 
roughly not to put on airs, and added that she certainly couldn’t 
expect him to be satisfied with a few dirty pennies. Sim 
whined and explained that business was wretchedly dack; 
it hardly paid to tell people’s fortunes any more. She seemed 
to have nothing but ill-luck and to have lost her skill. Niels 
Heinrich answered darkly that he’d go to the colonies; he’d 
sail next week, and then she’d be rid of him. The widow 
was moved, and produced three small gold coins. 

One he gave to ELaUe. 

Then he went to Griebenow’s ^ nat to a dancing 
hall, finally to a notorious dive in a cellar. 

was a changed man— everybody said that, and he stared 
at them in an etdl way. Noting had any savour to him. 
Biverythin^ was disjointed; the world seemed to be coming 
apart. His fingers itched to jerk the lanq)s from their hooks. 
If he saw two peq>le whbpering together, it made him feel 
Iflce raving; he wanted to pi^ up a chair, and bring it crashing 
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down on their skulls. A woman made advances to him; be 
caught her so roughly by the neck that she screamed witL 
terror. Her sweetheart called hiitklo account, and drew his 
knife; the eyes of both blazed urith'* hatred. The keeper of 
the dive, and several others in whose interest it was to have 
the peace kept, effected a partial reconciliation. The fellow’s 
mien was still menacing, but Nieb Heinrich lauded his goat- 
like lau^. What could that fellow do to him? What could 
any of them do to him? Swine t All men, all — swine! What 
did they matter? 

But there were four little words that he couldn’t get away 
from. “ I shall expect you.” And these words sounded into 
the jabbering and slavering of the curs about him. “ I shall 
expect you.” And how that man had stood in front of him! 
Niels Heinrich drew in his lips with his teeth; and bis own 
flesh disgusted him. 

“ ‘ I diall expect you.’ All right, old boy! You can go on 
expecting till you’re blue in the face. 

“ ‘ I shall ej^ect you.’ Aw, can’t a man get no rest? Keep 
still or I’ll knock your teeth down your throat. 

“ ‘ I shall expect you.’ Yes, and you’ll meet me some day — 
in bell. 

“ ‘ I shall expect you.’ ” 

New witnesses had appeared. In both Wisbyer and Stol- 
pische Streets there were people who bad last seem Ruth 
Hofmann in the company of a girl and of a huge butcher’s 
dog. All suspicious houses in Prenzlauer Alley had been 
searched. There were dives in plenty, but the place called 
“Adele’s Rest” attracted particular attention. In it was 
found a dog like the one described — a masterless dog,«to be 
sure. Some said the dog had belonged to a Negro who worked 
in a circus; others that it had come from the sto^-yards* 

In the cellar traces of the murder were discovered. A 
worm-eaten board found behind a partition was black with 
blood. When the deed was done it must have rested on two 
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wooden frames that still remained in the cellar. When the 
masterless dog was tikken into the cdlar, he howled. Between 
fifteen and twenty (Mrsdns, including the innkcqper, the bar< 
maid, frequenters of the inn, and dwellers in the house, wtte 
subjected to rigorous cross-questioning. Among the latter Molly 
Gutkind {q)peared highly susiSicious by reason of ho: confused 
answers and perturbed demeanour. She was arrested and held 
as a witness. 

Niels Heinrich had been to see her the nig^t before. His 
private inquiries had confirmed the rumours that had pre- 
viously come to him. It was undoubtedly she who had given 
refuge to the unknown boy. He determined to put on the 
thumbscrews. He was an expert at that. 

His general impression was that she could hardly become a 
source of direct danger to him, but that she had gained a 
general notion of what must have happened. And when be 
recalled what Wahnschaffe bad told him concerning Ruth’s 
brother, the connection was quite clear. If only he could 
have laid his hands on the boy, he would have seen to it that 
the latter didn’t wag his damned tongue for a while at least. 
It was the rottenest luck that took just him to the Little 
Tilaggot’s house. Now he’d have to make the wench harmless 
some way. Although he couldn’t extract three coherent words 
from her, and though she trembled like a straw beneath his 
gaze, yet she betrayed the knowledge she had gained from the 
boy’s delirious talk and had completed from what had trans- 
pired later. She wept c<^iously and confessed that she hadn’t 
left the house since then in her terror of meeting any one. 
Niels Heinrich told her icily that if she had any interest in 
her own life and didn’t want to ruin the boy into the bargain, 
she’d better not behave as modi like a fool and an idiot as 
she had toward him. He knew a c^tain person who, if he got 
wind of her chatter, would wring her neck in five minutes. 
She’d better take the train and fade away quickly. Where was 
her home— in Pasewalk or Itzehoe? And if she didn’t fade 
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away in double-quick time, he^d belp her along! At that she 
sobbed and said she couldn’t go home. Her father bad 
threatened to kill her; ha mother had cniaed her ftnr the 
disgrace she had brou^t on them. He said if he came back 
to-morrow and still found her here^ ^e’d have to dance to a 
lem agreeable tune. 

Next day she was arrested. On the day fdlowing Niel^f, 
Heinrich was told that the Little Maggot, unwatiilied by h^,, 
fellow-prisoners, bad hanged herself by night on the window- 
bars of her cell. 

He gave an appreciative nod. 

But security in this one direction meant little to him. The 
net was being drawn titter. There was whispering every- 
where. Furtive glances followed him. Often be swung around 
wildly as though he would grasp some pursuer. Money was 
harder and harder to get. All that Karen had left brou^t 
him scarcely fifty talers. And everything that had once given 
hhn pleasure now filled him with loathing. It wasn’t an evil 
conscience; that conception was wholly unknown to him. It 
was contempt of life. He could hardly force himself to get 

in the morning. The day was like mdting, rancid cheese. 
Now and then he thought of Bight. He was clever otouj^; 
be could make a fool of ^ies and detectives without much 
exertion. He’d find a place where they wouldn’t follow; he 
had planned it all out: first he’d leave on foot, thoi take n 
train, next a ship — ^if necessary as a stowaway in the coal- 
buiikers. It had been done before and dome successfully. But 
what was the use? First of all hq’d have to clear things 
between himself and—- that maal l^t he’d have to find out 
sdiat that man knew and make him eat huipble-pie. He 
couldn’t have diat danger at his badu The man eiqjected him. 
Very weB. He’d go. *' „ 

'Dbou^ this reasoning may but have disgubed an impulse 
stronger than hatred and sinister curiosity, the impube itself 
was of driving and compelling force. He set out on that 
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errand several times. At first he would be calm and deter- 
mined, but whatever be saw the street and the house he would 
turn back. His restlessness turned into choking rage, until 
at last the subtense became insufferable. It was Friday; he 
delayed one more day. On Saturday he ddayed until evening; 
then he went. He wandered about the house for a little, loitered 
in the doorway and in the yard. Then he saw a li^t in 
Christian's room and entered. 


XVI 

Letitia with the countess and her whole train moved into 
a magnificently furnished apartment on Prince Bismarck 
Street near the Reichstag. Crammon took rooms in the Hotel 
do Rome. He didn’t like the modern Berlin hotels, with their 
deceptive veneer of luxury. He didn’t, indeed, like the city, 
and his stay in it gave him a daily sense of discomfort. Even 
when he strolled Unter den Linden or in the Tiergaiten he 
was an image of joylessness. The collar of his fur-coat was 
turned up, and of bis face nothing was visible but his morose 
eyes and his small but rather ignobly shaped nose. 

The solitary walks increased his bypodiondria more and 
more. 

“ Child, you are ruining me,” he said to Letitia one Sunday 
morning, as she outlined to him her programme for the week’s 
diversions. 

She looked at him in astonishment "But auntie gets 
twenty thousand a year froraihe head of the boose of Brainitz,” 
she cried. “ You’ve heard her say so herself,” 

I’ve heard,” Crammon replied. “ But I’ve seen nothing. 
M<m^ is something that one has to see in order to have faith 
iifit.” 

“ Oh, what a prosaic person you are! ” Letitia said. " Do 
you think auntie is l)ring? ” 

"Not exactly. But her porsonal relations to arithmetic 
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omy be called rather idealistic.^ iPkomherpointofviewaciidier 
more or less matters no more than a pea more m less in a 
bag of peas. But a cijiher is something gigantic, my dear, 
something demonic. It is the great bdly of the wn-ld; it is 
mistier than the brains of an Aristotle or the armies of an 
engkire. Reverence It, I beseech ^u.” 

” How wise you are, how wise,” Letitia said, sadly. ” By 
the way,” she added in a livelier tone, auntie is ill. She 
has heart trouble. The doctor saw her and wrote her a 
prescr4>tion; a new remedy that he’s going to try on her — 
a mixture of bromine and calcium.” 

« Why precisely bromine and calcium? ” Crammon asked 
irritably. 

“ Oh, wdl, bromine is calming and calcium is stimulating,” 
Letitia chattered, quite at random, hesitated, stopped, and 
bthke into her charming lau^ter. Cramnum, like a school- 
teacher, tried for a while to preserve his dignity, but finally 
joined in her laughter. He threw himself into a deep arm- 
chair, drew up a little table on which was a bowl of fruit and 
little goldm knives, and began to peel an ai^le. Letitia, 
sitting opposite him with a closed book in her hand, Watched 
him with delicate and cunning attention. His graceful ges- 
tures pleased her. The contrast he afforded between plump- 
ness and grace of movement always delisted her, « 

<< I am told tl&t you’re flirting with Count Egon Rodhlitz,” 
Crammon said, while he ate his apple with masuve zest. 1 
should like to sound a warning. The man is a notorious and 
indiscriminate Bon Jmn; all he r^uires,is hips and a bosom. 
Furthermore, he is op to the eyes debt; the only hope of 
,Jhis creditors is that he makes a riel marriage, il^teally, he is 
a widower and the father of three small girls. Now you 
are informed.” * *' • 

“It’s awfully niw and kind of you to triBl me,” Letitia 
relied. But if I like the man, why shouU your nxnal 
acnqkks keep me from contiuoing to Iflco him? NAttly all 
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men chase alter womea; all aUi have dd}ts,‘ very few have 
three little daiHS)>^> ^ ^ dianning, He is 

dever, cultivated, and distiaguidied, and has the nicest voice. 
A man who has an agreeable voice can’t be quite bad. But 
I’m not ftfoposing to marry him. Surely you’re not such a 
bad, sttibbom old stepfather that you think I mean to marry 
every man who . . . who, wdl, who has an agreeable 

voice? Or are you afraid, you wicked miser, that I’ll try 
to extract a dovny from you? I’m sure that’s the cause of 
your very bad humour. Come, Barnard, confess! Isn’t it 
so? ” 

Smiling she stood in front of him with a jesting motion of 
command. She touched his fordiead with the index>fingar 
of one hand; the other she raised half threatenindy, half 
solemnly. ^ ^ 

Crammon said: “Cluld, you are once more omitting the 
respect due me. Consider my whitening locks, my yeius and 
experience. Be humble and learn of me, and don't mock at 
your venerable progenitor. My humour? Well, it isn’t the 
best in the world, I admit. Ah, it was better once. You seem 
not to know that somewhere in this dty, far beyond our haunts, 
in its slums and morasses, there lives one who was dear to 
me above all men— Christian Wahnschaffe. You too, in some 
hoary ahj;iquity, threw out your line after him. Do you re^ 
^member? Ah, how long ago that is! That would have been 
a catch. And 1, ass that 1 was, opposed that charming, little 
intrigue. Perhaps everything mi^t have turned out difim:* 
ently. But complaint is futile. Evmyfhing is over between 
us. There is no path for nli^o where he is; and yet my soul 
ia driven and goaded tcMard him, and while I sit here in 
deemit emnfort, I fed as though 1 were committing a scouil>'i 
dijjelly action.” ^ 

tetitia had opened her eyes voy wide while he spoke. It 
was the first time since the diys at Wahnschaffe Castle that 
any one had spoken to her of Quistian. His image arose, and 
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she felt within her breast the faint beating of the wings of 
dread. There was a sweetness in that feding and a poignancy 
. . . One had to be as capable of forgetting as she was, 
in order to be able to recapture for a moment, in the deqs 
chiming of a memoried hour, the keen emotion of a long 
ago. 

She questioned him. At first he answered reluctantly, sen* 
tence by sentence; then, urged on by her in^atience, his 
narrative flowed on. The utter astonishment of Letitia flattered 
him; he painted his picture in violent colours. Her delicate 
face mirrored the fleeting emotions of her soul. In her re- 
sponsive imagination and vibrant heart everything assumed 
concreteness and immediate vividness. She needed no inter- 
pretations; they were all within her. She gazed into that 
unknown darkness full of presage and full of understanding. 
In truth, it all seemed familiar to her, familiar like a poem, 
as though she had lived with Christian all that time, and 
she knew more than Crammon could tell her, infinitely more, 
for she grasped the whole, its idea and form, its fatefulness 
and pain. She glowed and cried: “ I must go to him.” But 
picturing that meeting, she grew fri^tened, and imagbed a 
rapt look she would use, and Crammon’s lack of intensity 
annoyed her, and his whine of complaint seemed sensdess to 
her. 

“ I always felt,” she said, with gjleaming eyes, “ that there 
was a hidden power in him. Whenever I had wicked little 
thoughts and he looked at me, I grew ashamed, He could 
read thoughts even then, but he did itot know it.” 

“ I have heard you say cleverer things than you are doing 
now,” Crammon said, mockingly. But her enthusiasm moved 
him, and there welled op in him a jealousy of all the men who 
stretched out their hands aft» her. ^ 

“ I shall go to him,” she said, smiling, “ and ease my heart 
in his presence.” 

“You were wiser in those days when you played at ball 
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in that beantifi]] room while the li^tning flashed,” Crammon 
murmured, lost in memories. “ Has madness overtaken 
you, little girl, that you would act the part of a Magda* 
lene? ” 

“ I’d like, just once, to live for a month in utter loneliness,” 
Letitia said, yearningly. 

“And then?” 

“ Then perhaps I should understand the world. Ah, every* 
thing is so m3rsterious and so sad.” 

“ Youth! Youth! Thy words are fume and folly! ” Cram* 
mon sighed, and reached for a second apple. 

At this point the dressmaker arrived with a new evening 
gown for Letitia. She withdrew to her room, and after a 
little while she reappeared, excited by her frock, and demanding 
that Crammon admire her, since she felt worthy of admiration. 
Yet a patina of melancholy shimmered on her, and even while 
she imagined the admiring looks that would soon be fixed 
on her — for Crammon’s did not suffice her — she dreamed with 
a sense of luxury of renunciation and of turning from the 
world. 

And while she went to her aunt to collect the tribute of 
that lady’s noisier admiration, she still dreamed of renunciation 
and of turning from the world. 

A bunch of roses was brought her. But even while she gave 
herself up to their beauty and fragrance with a characteristic 
completeness, she grew pale and thought of Christian’s hard 
and sombre life; and ^e determined to go to him. Only 
that nij^t there was a ball at the house of Prince Radziwill. 

There she met Wolfgang Wahnschaffe, but avoided him 
with an instinctive timklity. She was a great success. Her 
nature and fate had reached a peak of life and ocercised an 
nssured magic from which, in innocent cunning, she wrung 
all possible advantages. 

On the way home in the motcar she asked Crammon: “ Tell 
me, Bernard, doesn’t Judith live in Berlin too? Ho you ever 
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liear from her? 1$ she happy with her actor? Why don’t 
we call on her? ” 

“ No one will prevent you h:om calh'ng on hw,” answered 
Cranunon. The snow was falling thiddy. “She lives in 
Matthgiklrcb Street. I canimt tdil you whether she is happy; 
it doesn’t interest me. One would have a lot to do if one 
insisted on finding out whetho' the women who drag our friends 
to the nuptial couch discover the game to have bem worth 
the candle or not. One thing is certain— Lorm is no longer 
what he was, the incomparable and unique. 1 once called him 
the last prince in a world doomed to hopeless vulgarization. 
That is all over. He is going downhill, and therefore I avoid 
him. There is nothing sadder on earth than a man who 
deteriorates and an artist who loses himself. And it is the 
woman’s fault. Ah, yes, you may laugh— it is her fault.” 

“How crud you are, and how malevolent,” said Lelftia, 
and deepily leaned her cheek against his shoulder. 

She determined to visit Judith. It seemed to her like a 
preparation for that other and more diffictdt vidt, which she 
might thus delay for a little while, and to which her courage 
was not yet equal. It lured her when she tbou^t of it as an 
adventure; but a voice within her told her that she must not 
let it be one. 


XVH 

Every time Christian saw Johanna Sdimitag she seemed 
more emadated and mcne worn. Beneath his obsovant glance 
she smiled, and that glance was meant to deceive him. She 
thought h»self well hidden undo* her wit and her little 
harlequin-like grimaces. 

She usually appeared toward evening to sit with Mkhad 
for an hour or two. She fdt it to be her duQr. *She pre* 
tended to be utterly frivcdous; yet when she lu^ assumed a 
task she was pedantically faithful in its execution. On the 
day rdien she obsraved that the boy’s improvemmit had reached 
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a ytHtk made Imr service unaecesaaiy, so vivid a kxA 
b^keaing hex sense of futility stole into her face that 
Michael gaaed at her and conceived a definite idea ci her 
character. Clicked thou^ it stOl was by his old terror of 
human beings, gratitude for her sacrifices shone in his ^es. 
She began to emplt^ his thoughts; her ways were so alieii 
and yet so familiar. He cduld not rise to point of frank 
communication, but when she rose to go he beg^ her to stay 
a little longnr. Then the habitual sOence fdl betvreen them, 
and Johanna, not really reading, let her tormented eyes glide 
over the page of some Fraich or Englirir novri that she had 
brought with her. But this time he pot a question to her, 
and after a while another, and then another; and thus arose 
conversations in which they sou^t and explored each other. 
Johanna was by turns siqierior or mockii^ or motherly or 
du^ve. She had weapons and veils in plenty. What he said 
was didactic or shy, or sodden and heated. Her sayings weare 
often double-edged, and confused him; thoi she would laugh 
her diarp laughter, and he would be disillosicmed and hurt. 

He asked her to tell him whence she came, who she was, 
what she was doing, and she told him of bar girlhood and ha* 
parents’ house. To him who was familiar with poverty akne 
it sounded like a fairy-tale. He said: *‘You are beautiful,” 
and she really seoned so to him, and his naive homage made 
her blush and gave her a little inner courage. But her hands, 
be added, were not the hands of a rich girl. She seemed 
surprised, and answered with an expression of self-hatred 
that her hands, like a cripple’s hunp or the devil’s splay foot, 
were the symbol of what she really was. 

Michael shook his hea|di ttow understood her poor, 

chilled soul trith its Infinite yearning and its infinite dhh 
appointnient. When he asked her what was her aim in life 
tiri what her ocetpation, she looked at him with disturbed 
surprise. What aim or occupation was there for a areatttre 
like heraelfP On anothtf occasion, driven by the derire to 
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self-torment, she revealed to him the con^ete emptiness of her 
life. It was a bad joke that fate was playing on her, a 
medicine one had to swallow in order to be healed; and healing 
was where life is not. 

She chatted in this strain, but told him not to be bitter. 
It wasn’t worth while; the world was too trivial, grey, and 
wretched. “ If only there weren’t so many people in it,” she 
sighed, and wrinkled her forehead in her comic way. Yet she 
was ashamed before the lad too, and became conscious of the 
fact that her words were blasphemous. Her feeling was a 
torment to herself, and she did not perceive that it com- 
municated warmth to another. Timidly she tried to measure 
the young lad’s power of comprehension by his terrible ex- 
perience, of which she knew no details, or by the sombre 
earnestness of his mind that made him seem maturer than his 
years. And she sank even lower in her own esteem when she 
saw him thou^tful and moved. 

But precisely the secret wound of her weakness, which she 
revealed to him, and the lacerating conflict which she carried 
on with herself — these brought an awakening to him and stirred 
his will to life. He said; “You should have known Ruth.” 
A strange shadow and yet a living contradiction of Ruth came 
to him from Johanna. He said again and again: “ You should 
have known Ruth.” To her question why, he jliad no answer 
but a sudden radiance in his glance in whidit^ Ruth seemed 
hitherto but to have slumbered. But now her image was a 
flame of Arc that guided him. 

Johanna said to Christian; “I don’t believe your protege 
needs me any longer. You certainly don’t. So I’m super- 
fluous, and had better get out of thp way.” 

“ I want very much to talk to you,” said Christian. " I have 
wanted to beg you for long to talk to mev Will ]K>u come 
at the same hour to-morrow, or shall 1 come to you? 1 shalf 
be glad to do whatever you like.” 

She grew pale, and said she would come. 
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xvm 

She arrived at five o’clock. The darki^ had fallen. They 
went into Karen’s old rooms, since Michael was in Christian’s. 
To the latter’s surprise the boy had suddenly ei^ressed the 
desire for instruction and for a teacher to^ay. He had also 
asked how his life was to be areanged in future, where he 
had better go and to whom, and from whom he mi^t hope 
fat help, since he was unwilling to be a burden to Christian 
any longer. His words and demeanour showed a determination 
which he had never yet displayed. Christian had not been 
able to answer his questions satisfactorily at once. The change 
caused him, first of all, astonishment; and while he preceded 
Johanna to light the lamp, he reflected on the difficult de- 
cision ahead. 

The door to the room in which Karen had died was locked. 
A feeble fire of wood that Isolde Schirmacber had lit at Chris- 
tian's bidding burned in the oven. She came in now, put on 
another log, and tripped out again. 

Johanna sat on the sofa and looked about her espectantly. 
She trembled at the thought of the first word she would ^hear 
and the first she would speak. She had not taken off^,her 
cloak. Her neck and chin were buried in its collar of fur. 

‘‘ It’s a litthf uncanny here,” she said softly at last, since 
Christian’s sileot'C was .so prolonged. 

Christian sat down beside and took her hand. “ You look 
so full of suffering, Johanna,” he said. “ What is the cause 
of your suffering? Would it ease you to speak out? Tell 
me about it. You will r^ly that I cannot help you. And that 
Is true; one can never Ueally help another. Yet once you 
communicate yourself to a friend, the troubles within no longff 
y)t in dun stagnation. Don’t you think so? ” 

“You come to me so late,” Johanna whi^>ered, with a 
shudder, and drew tq[> her shouldos, “ so very, very late.” 

“Too late?” 
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“ Too late." 

Qiristian teSected sadDy to a litUe. He graaped lier Vawd 
more finoly, and added timidly: '‘Does Ite tomeat you? 
Wbat is tl^ between him and you? " 

&e started and stared at him, and then cdlapsed agdn. 
She EunOed morbidly and said: “Fd be grateful to aiq^e 
who tocdd an aie and killed me. It^ all I’m worth.** 

“ Why, Johanna? ” 

Because I threw myself away to roll in filth where it’s 
thickest and most horrible,” she cried out, in a cutting voice 
that was full of lammitation too, while her lips qmvered, and 
die looked up. 

” You see both yoursdf and others falsely,” said Christian. 
“ Everything within you is distorted. All that you say tor* 
ments you, and all that you hide chokes you. Have a little 
|MQr on yourself.” 

” On myself? ” She laughed a mirthless laugh. ” On a 
thing like myself? It would be waste. Nothing is needed 
but the axe, the axe.” Her words (hanged to a wild 5 (>b. Then 
came an icy silence. 

“What ^d you do, Johanna, to make you so de^ierate? 
Chr,i^at was done to you? ” 

‘‘You’ come too late. Oh, if you had asked me before, 
asked, just once. It is too late. There, was too much 
entity time. The time was the ruin of me. ' I’ve wasted my 
^rt.” 

“Tell me how.” 

“ Once there was one who opened the dark and heavy portal 
just a tiny bit. Then 1 thou^t: it will be beautiful now. 
But he slammed the door shut in uqt face. And the cradi— 
I stOl feel it in my bones. It was rash and foolish in me. 
I should not have bad that giitt^ of the lovely things faeyimd 
the gate.” * 

“ You are li^t, Johanna; X deserve it. But tell me bow it 
is with you now? Why are you so tom and perturbed? ” 
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She did Dot answer for a while. Then she salif: ** Do you 
know the old fairy-tale of the goose-girl who aeeps into the 
iron oven to coo^lain of ho- woe? ' O Falada, as thou hangest, 
0 Princess, as thou goest, if thy mother knew of thy fate, 
the heart in her bosom would be broken.’ I haven’t taken a 
vow of silence, and I haven't a burning oven fdr refuge, but X 
can’t look at anyone or let him iocdr at me. Go over by the 
vHndow and take your eyes from me, and I’ll tell you of 
my woes.” 

With serious pronq>tness Christian d>eyed. He sat down 
by the window and looked out. 

With a hi^, almost singing voice Johanna began. “ You 
know that I got cau^t in the snares of that man who was 
once your friend. You see there was too much time in the 
world and the time was too empty. He acted as thou^ he 
would die if he didn’t have me. He put me to sle^ with his 
words and broke my will, n^r little rudimentary wQl, and 
took me as one takes a lost thing by the roadside that no 
one wants or claims. And when he had me in his grip the 
misery began. Day and night he tortured me writh questicms, 
day and nig^t, as thou^ I’d been his thing from my mofimr’s 
womb. No peace was Idt in me, and 1 was like onf bllriSed 
by his own shaiqe. And one day I ran away and came ho^j,, 
and it was just the day on whi^ Michael came in after the 
terrible thing had happened to him, and of course you had 
no eyes for me and I— I saw more clearly than before how* 
low I had fallal and what I had made of my life.” 

She stared down emptily for a momait; then she shut 
her qres and continued. Thae had beat an evening on which 
she had felt so desolate and deserted that she had envied each 
paving st^ne because it lay beside anotha. And so idte had 
snddenly, with all the straigth of all the yearning in her, 
wished for a child. Sie couldn’t eiplain just how it had coma 
pva ha-<-that insane yearning afta a child, after something 
of flesh and Uood that might love. Just as that day in 
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Christian’s room rite bad turned his bdiaviour into an envious 
experiment and test, and had wondered in su^nse how he 
would take and withstand the utter misery of Michael; so, 
on that other day, she had put her own life to the test, and 
had made everything dependent on whether she would have a 
child or not. And whoi Amadeus had come, she had thrown 
herself at him — coldly and calculatingly. She wondered 
whether such things often happened in the world or had, indeed, 
ever happened before. But as time passed it became clear that 
her wish was not to be fulfilled and she was not even capable 
of what any woman of the people can accomplish. She wasn’t 
good enough for even that. 

But in the meantime fate had played its direst trick 
on her. She had begun to love the man. It could 
not have come about difierently, for be seemed so like 
herself — so full of envy, so avoided of men, so enmeshed 
and helpless within. The likeness in his soul had conquered 
her. To be sure, she could not tell whether it was really love, 
or something strange and terrible that is written of in no book 
and has no name. But if it was love to cling to some last 
contact while waiting for the end, to be extinguished and 
set’on fire again, so that between fire and fire no breath was 
jme’s own, and one wore an alien face and ^Kike alien words; 
if it was love to be ashamed and remorseful and flee from one's 
own consciousness and drag oneself about in terror of the senses 
and of the spirit and own no thing on earth, no friend or 
sister or flower or dream — ^if such were love, well, it had been 
hers. But it hadn’t lasted long. Amadeus had shown signs 
of coldness and satiety. He had been paralysed. When he 
had devoured everything within her that' could be devoured, 
be had been tired and had given her to understand that she 
was in the way. A cold horror had struck her, ai^ ^e had 
gone. But the horror was still in her heart and everything 
in her was old and cold. She could never fwget the man’s 
coarse face in that last hoar«-his scorn and satisfaction. Now 
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sbe could neither laugh nor cry any more; ahe was ashamed. 
She would like to lie down very gently and wait for death. 
She was so frightfully tired, and disgust of life filled her to 
the brim. 

She stopped, and Christian did not move. Long minutes 
passed. 'Then Johanna arose and went over to him. Without 
stirring she gazed with him out into the darkness, and thm 
laid a ghostly hand upon his shoulder. “ If my mother knew 
of my fate, the heart in her bosom would be broken,” 
whispered. 

He understood that touch, which sought a refuge, and har 
silent beseeching. Resting his chin upon his hand, he said: 
“ O men, men, what are these things you do! ” 

“ We despair,” she answered, drily, and with sardonic lips. 

Christian arose, took her head between his two bands, and 
said: “You must be on your guard, Johanna, against your- 
self.” 

“The devil has fetched me,” she answered; but at the 
same moment she became aware of the power of bis touch. 
She became pale and reeled and pulled herself together. She 
looked into his eyes, first wavo'in^y, then firmly. She , tried 
to smile, and her smile was full of pain. 'Then it became less 
full of herself, and lastly, after a deep breath, showed a 
shimmer of joy. 

He took bis hands away. He wanted to say something 
more, but he felt the insufficiency and poverty of all 
words. 

She went from him with lowered head. But on her 14>s 
there was still that smile of many meanii^ which she had 
won. 


XIX 

It happened that Christian, sleeping in the rooms up- 
stairs, was awakened by the piercing cries of the Stubbe 
children. He slipped into his clothes and went over. 
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On the table stood a smoking kerosene laiq>; nest to it 
lay a baby huddled in 9'easy rags. Frmn a sack of straw 
two cbOdrai bad rison iq>. They were dad in ragged shirty 
and, dinging deq»iringly to each other, uttered their shriekk 
of terror. A foc^ child, a boy of five, indescribably ragged 
and neglected, bent over a heap of broken {dates and glasses. 
He hid his face in his hands and howled. The fifth child, a 
9rl of dght or nine, stood by her mother, adio lay quite still 
on the floor, and lifted her thin, beseeching arms and folded 
hands toward the monster who was her father, and who struck 
tlm woman blow after vicious blow in the beastliness of his 
rage. He used the leg of a diair, and under the mad fury 
of his blows terrible wounds appeared on the bo<fy of the 
woman, who uttered no sound. Only now and then ^ 
twitched. Her face was of a greyi^ blue. The bodice and 
the red petticoat she wme were shredded, and from every 
rent dripped bo* blood. 

StUbbe’s madness increased with evoy blow. In his eyes 
there was a ghastly glitter; slime and foam flecked his beard; 
his hair stood on end and was stiff with sweat, and hb swoUm 
face was a dark violet hue. Sounds, half lau^ter, half gur> 
^Ung, then again moans and curses and stertorous breathing 
and whistling came from his gullet. One blow fell on the 
beseeching child. She dropped on her face and moaned. 

Christian grasped the man. With both hands he strangled 
bim; with tenfold strength he fou^t him down. He frit an 
unspeakable horror of the flerii his fingers touched; in his 
horror it seenwd to him that the wretrited room became a 
conkal vault in the enq)tiness of uddeh he and this beast 
swayed to and fro. He smelt the whiskey fumes that rose 
from the beast’s open gullet, and his horror assumed odour and 
savom and burned hb eyes. And as he strugj^ed on-hdte dawg 
of the man, who delpite his drunkenness had a bear’s strength, 
against his throat, that belly against his, those knees dose 
to his own-^this moment seepied to stretch and stretdl to an 
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hour, a mooth, a year, and fate seemed to ftMrce hUn into a 
fatal hole. All nearness seemed to become closer and turn 
jpto touch. Man, the world, the sky— all were tqpon him, 
citose as his own skin. And this became the meamng of It to 
him— deeper, deepe*, closer, closer into the horriNe and 
menacing. 

A thin, little voice sounded; “Please dtm’t hurt father! 
Please, please don’t.” It was the voice of the little prl. She 
got up and afproached Chiistian and dung to Ids arm. 

Stdbbe, gating for air, collapsed. Christian stood there, 
pale as death. He smdt and felt that there was blood on 
him. Peiple came in; the noise had roused them from th^ 
beds. A woman took the little children and sou^t to soothe 
them. One man kneded by the murdered woman; another 
went for water. Tha’e were some who cried out and were 
eadted; others looked on calmly. Afto' a vdiile a policeman 
appeared. Stdbbe lay in a comer and snored; the lamp stQl 
smdted and stank. A second policeman drifted in, and took 
anmsd with the first whether Stiibbe was to be left here till 
morning or retfOPved at once. 

Christian still stood tho'e, pale as death. Suddenly every 
eye was turned tq>on him. A dull silence fdl tm the room. 
One of the policemen cleared his throat. The child looked tp 
at him breathlessly. It had a colourless, stem old face. Its 
unnaturally large, blue-rimmed eyes wmt! filled with the im- 
measurable misery of the life it bad lived. Christian’s look 
seemed to charm the child. The little fi.gure seemed to grow 
and twine itsdf about that look like a sapling, and to lose its 
cold and suffering and ^duoess and fear. 

Christian recogniaed the heroic soul of the little creature, 
its innocence and guiltlessness and rich, undying heart 

ComeVifh me, I have a bed for you,” he said to the child* 
uid led it past the peopjip and out of the loom. 

The little girl went with him wiUin^. In bis room he 
touched her and raised her tp. He could hardly believe such 
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delicate limbs and joints ciy)able of motion. So soon as sbe 
lay on bis bed and vas covmed she fell into deep dumber. 

He sat beside her and gazed into the colourless, stem, old 
face. 


xz 

And again, while he sat there, a landscape seemed to be 
about him. 

On either side of a marshy path bare trees were standing, 
and their limbs protruded confusedly and crookedly into the 
air. The li^t was dim, as though it were a very early autumn 
morning. Heavy clouds hung down, mirroring their ragged 
masses in pools and puddles. Here and there were structures 
of brick, all half finished. One had no roof and another no 
windows. Everywhere were mortar<pits full of white mortar, 
and tools lay on the ground — trowds and spirit-levels and 
shovels and ^des; also barrows and beams. No human 
being was in sight. The loneliness was damp and mouldy 
and ugly, and seemed to be waiting for map. All objects 
shared that tense and menadng mood of expecUncy-^e thin 
light falling from the ragged clouds, the marshy fluid in the 
ruts, the trees which were like dead, gigantic insects thrown o^ 
their backs, the unfinished bridr structures, the mortar-pits 
and tools. 

The only living creature was a crow sitting by the roadside, 
and observing Christian with a spiteful glance. Each time 
he approached the bird, it fluttered silently up and settled down 
a little distance ahead on a bare tree; and there it waited 
until he approached again. In the round eyes that glimmered 
brown as polished beans, there was a devilish jeering, and 
Christian grew tired of the pursuit. The moisture penetrated 
his garments, the mud fill^ his shoes, which stuck in tbi 
ooze at every step; ^ uncaniQr twiligM obliterated all outlines, 
and deceived him in regard to the distances of objects. 
Exhausted, he leaned against a^low tree-trunk, and waited 
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ID his turn. The aow helped and flew, now farther, now 
nearer; it seemed vexed at his waiting and finally alij^ted 
on the roadside, and the policed bean-like eyes lost th^ 
treacherous egression and were slowly extingukbed. 

A prophetic shiver passed throu^ space. The breath of the 
landscape was Ruth’s name; it strained to proclaim her fate. 
And Qiristian wmted. 


2SI 

Niels Reinrich hesitated a few minutes before he entered 
the room. 

It happaied to be empty, so that be was alone for a little 
while. In this short time he succeeded in getting poss^ion 
of the string of pearls. 

When Niels Heinrich arrived, Christian was just about to 
accompany the student Lamprecht for a walk. He desired to 
engage him as Midiael’s teaser, and he could not speak quite 
openly to him in the boy’s presence. He was startled and 
found it difficult to control himself. To leave at this moment 
seemed faazardoiis. Niels Heinrich, who was moody and ir- 
reqionsible, mi^t not await his return, nor was it advisable 
to leave him alone with Michael. On the other hand, Christian 
had waited with electrically charged nerves f<n this in^rtant 
interview. He had waited from day to day, and he desired 
to gather his Ixmer forces and subdue the excitement which 
Niels Heinrich’s silent entering had caused him. That would 
take time, and his indecision and embarrassment increased while 
he addressed Niels Heinrich courteously and asked him to be 
seated. At that moment the door (qiened again, and Johanna 
Schbntag came in. Christian reedved her eagerly, and in over- 
hasty words begged her to stay with Michael until his return; 
^Mn he would go to the other flat with Hm Engelsdiall, with 
whom he had matters to discuss. Johannaflsas surprised at hb 
impetuousness, and also looked in surprise at Niels Rtihrkh. 
Her expression diowed very dearly tlmt she didn’t luttw who* 
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tlie man was, and so Christian was obliged to Introduce the 
two to each other. That seemed to him so absurd a proceeding 
that be mily murmured the names hesitantly. Niels Heinrich 
grinned; and when Christian begged to be excused for a little 
while, he shrugged his dioulders. 

The echo of Christian’s and Lamprecht’s strps had hardly 
died away in the courtyard when Johanna turned to Michad 
and said; “ I was coming in to adr you to go with me to 
the Memorial Church in Charlottenburg. Cantatas of Bach 
will be sung. Do come; you have probably nem beard 
ai^thing like it. This gendeman will be so kind as to tell 
Herr Wahnschaffe where we have gone.” She looked at Niels 
Heinrich, but lowered her eyes at once. He gave her a feeling 
of profound discomfort. She had felt that discomfort the 
moment she had entered, and after Christian had gone, it 
had become so violent that she had made her proposal to 
Michael soldy in order to avoid this hateful presence at any 
cost. She had had a vague intention earlier of attending 
the concert, but had drqiped it again. The thought of taking 
the boy along had occurred to her but now. 

Charlottenburg, Memorial Church — all ri(d>t. 111 tell him,” 
Niels Heinrich said, and crossed his legs. He had been gadng 
at Michael uninterruptedly, and bis gaze bad been growing 
more and more sombre. 

Michael had been conscious of a feeling quite akin to 
Johanna’s, but he endured bravely the ydlow heat of those 
eyes. His fingers played nervously with a piece of papa* on 
the table; his mind was seeking a hint, an image, a lost thread; 
he nodded at Johanna without looking at her, and followed her 
silently when she touched bis arm. She had taken his bat and 
coat from the book, and so th^r went. 

Issuing from the house they saw Christian at tke'nearmt 
comer, standing t^th Lan^recht undnr a lantern. Hastily 
they walked in the oi^tosite ^^rection! 

Nieis Heinrich got i^. He lit a cigarette, and strode tq> 
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and dowa with dicking stq». He stopped in front of a chest 
of drawers and tried each drawer. He did that mechanical^, 
without curiosity and without definite expectation. The du^ 
had a little top made of small, carved columns; tins, too, 
contahied a drawer. He pulled it open, and started violently 
as thoujdi he had been stung. Before his eyes lay a heap of 
enormous pearls. 

Christian had almost, foi^tten them in the unlocked little 
drawm*. Sevo-al days after Karen’s death Botho von Thiingen 
had told him that he was going to Frankfort. Members of 
his family were gathering there and a ccmference was to be 
hdd. C^istian thought of taking advantage of this oppor* 
tunity to send the pearls to his mother. A dreamy memory 
of their hi^ value made him hesitate to entrust them to the 
mails. Thfingen had dedared himself most willing to under- 
take the commission; but he never went to Frankfort. His 
rdatives cast him off mercilessly; they were todng to get the 
courts to declare him irresponsible; their hue and cry robbed 
him of all repose, of every home, of all work. He was 5trii^>ed 
of all means, and he had not been able to bold the woman 
whom he had married. She had fallen into deeper degradatitm 
than that from which he bad sought to save her. In this utter 
distress of his, Christian bad become his sole refuge and 
support. 

Thus, in his anxiety over his friend, Christian had scaicdy 
thought of the pearls for days. Thou^ he bad that faint 
memory of their value, no authentic impulse bade him secure 
them more carefidly than in that open drawer, where Niels 
Hdmich’s furtive instinct had discovered them. 

A long, slow, astonished whistle; a quivering of the 
emadat^ cheeks; a look of hunger and one of criminal 
dflterminatfon. Then a hesitatitm,* as tbou^ even this mar* 
vdlons treasure were of |k> inq>ort any more; and that again 
a burning in his eyes. The pearls promised unheatd<of ^ 
Ujghts. And then again thsgust: what for? He must fiiidiit 
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out his conflict with this man. Behind him was a ravenous 
pack: witnesses, spies, hints, accomplices, and also the dog, 
the cellar, the blood, the body, the head, the Little Maggot 
hanged by the cord of her petticoat. And face to face with 
him was this man. Well see; well measure our strength. 

He reflected for some moments; then he flung out both 
hands, and the pearls were in his possession. There was a 
soft clinking, a gathering up, a shoving, and thQ^ disappeared 
in his trousers pocket. The pocket stuck out, but his coat 
hid the fact. If the man looked into the drawer and raised 
an alarm, why, one could fling the stuff back at him. 

When Christian returned, Niels Heinrich was sitting on a 
chair and smoking. 


xxn 

“ Forgive me,” said Christian. “ It was an urgent appoint* 
ment. . . .’’He interrupted himself, as he observed that 

Niels Heinrich was in the room alone. 

“ The young lady wants you to know that she took the 
boy and went to Charlottenburg to go to church,” Niels 
Heinrich said. 

Christian was amazed. He answered: So mudi the better. 
That leaves us undisturbed, and we can stay here.” 

“That’s right. We’re undisturbed.” Next came a pause, 
and they looked at each other. Christian went to the threshold 
of the little bedroom to make sure that no one was within, 
then to the door that led to the hall. lie turned the key. 

“ Why do you lock the door? ” Niels Heinrich asked, with 
raised brows. 

“ It is necessary,” said Christian, “ because all the people 
who come to see me are accustomed to finding the door <^n.” 

“ Then maybe you’d better blow out the lamp t&),^' Niels 
Heinrich jeered; that’d be the sensible thing to do, eh? 
Dark’s a good place for secrets. And we’re going to for 
secrets, eh? ” 
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Christian sat down on a chair at the qqiosite end of the 
table. He purposely disregarded the other’s cynical remark; 
but his silence and his tense expression aroused Niels Heinrich’s 
rage. Challengingly he leaned back in his chair and spat 
elaborately on the floor. They sat facing each other as though 
neither dared lose sight of the other for a second. Yet 
Christian continued to show his obliging and friendly attitude. 
Only a quivering of the musv-les of his forehead and the peering 
intensity of his gaze revealed something of what was passing 
within him. 

“ Have you discovered anything new? ” he finally asked, in 
his courteous way. 

Niels Heinrich lit another cigarette. “ Aw, something," he 
said, and went on to tell that he had in the meantime dis- 
covered the woman who had hidden the Jew boy. It had been 
Molly Gutkind, known as the Little Maggot, and living at 
“ Adele’s Rest.” He bad followed the matter up and got the 
girl to confess. But on that verj* day, as the devil would have 
it, persons had come from the court and questioned her. The 
poor fool had probably talked more than was good for her. 
Anyhow, she’d fallen under suspicion and had been pot in jail. 
There she’d evidently lost what little brains she ever had and 
bad banged herself. She was dead as a door-nail. That's what 
he wanted to report, since the gentleman seemed to be in- 
terested. Now the gentleman knew, and had an idea of his, 
Niels Heinrich’s, willingness to oblige. 

He blew clouds of smt&e, and twirled his little beard with 
the fingers of his left hand. 

“1 knew that,’’ said Christian. “I knew where Michad 
had been; he confessed it himself. The girl’s death was 
reported to me this morning. Nevertheless I thank you for the 
^troublb you have taken.” 

No trouble at all; didn't amount to nothing. He was stOl 
at the gentleman’s serVice. It seemed to him that the gentle- 
man was given to detective work. Maybe he meant to take 
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it up profeasicuuiiy later. Maybe the geotleman knew some- 
thing more? He, Niels Hdnricb, tras quite willing to be 
questioned. This was his expansive day. If there was any* 
thing the gentieman wanted to know he was not to hesitate 
but fire away. 

He blinked and stared watchfully at Christian’s lips. 

Christian reflected and lowered his eyes. ” Since you’re 
so wOling to give information,” he answo-ed softly, “ tell me 
why you removed the screw from the machine at Pohl and 
Pachdee’s works? You must rememba*. . . . ” 

Niels Heinrich’s mouth qiened like a trap. The stark 
horror sinq>ly caused his lower jaw to dr<^. 

“ You are surprised that 1 know of the incident,” Christian 
continued. He did not want the other to think that he would 
try to make him pliant by dealing in mysteries and surprises. 
“ But it’s quite natural that I should. The son of CHsevius 
is a foreman at Pohl and Pacheke’s. He told me that you 
worked there for two days and that the accident happened 
on one of them. He didn’t connect the two acts at all; he 
simply happened to relate both to me. He had no su^icion; 
it was clear to no one but mysdf that you must have done 
it. I can’t tell you the reason, but 1 ^d an unmistakable 
vision of you fumbling at the machine and loosening the screw. 
1 was forced to think of it constantly and to see it constantly. 
If I am wrong, you must forgave me.” 

“ Don’t understand. ...” The words came ^vy with 
fear and in ga^ from Niels Heinrich’s lips. “ Dtm’t under* 
stand that. . . .” 

“ I had the feeling that the machine seemed to you a living 
and organized being and therefore an enemy, and aroused 
in you a desire to murder. Yes, quite clearly and irrefu- 
tably, I got the feding of murder from you. AhiT mi% 
taka? ” 

Niels Heinrich uttered no sound. -He could not move. 
Roots seemed to grow from the floor and enttrine themselves 
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about the c^air «i wbicb be sat, to creq> about bis legs, and 
bold bim in an inm gr^. 

Christian arose. that is usdess/’ he said, tdtb^ a 
deep breath. 

''What? What is useless?” Nids Heimidx munnured. 
" What? What then? ” The blood in his body grew diiQ. 

His arms pressed to his side, bis hands joining bdow, 
Christian stood there, and wheqpered: “ l^)eakl Tdl met ” 

What was he to q>eak of? What was he to tdl? The oetk 
of Nids Heinrich was like an emptied tube, sladr and quivering. 

Their ryes met Words died. The air roared. 

Suddenly Chrntian blew out the lamp. The sadden darkness 
was like the thud of an e9q)losion. “You were ri^t,” he 
said. “ The light would betray us to aty passerby. Now we 
are quite secure, from any outside thing, at all events. What 
happois hoe now ctmcems no one but oursdves. You can 
do as you choose. You can draw your revdver as )rou did 
the other day and fire. I am prepared for that. And since 
I Shall not move from where I sit, you cannot fail to hit me. 
But perhaps you will wait until you have tdd me what is to be 
told and what I must know.” 

Slence. 

“ You muntoed Ruth.” 

Silence. 

“ It was you who lured her into that house and into that 
cellar, and Uled her there.” 

Silence. 

**And you made an accomplice of that poor simplettm, 
Joadiim Heinzen, and by a wel}>devised plan filled him so full 
of fea** and anguish that he deemed himself alone to be the 
sninterer, and did not venture even to utter your name. How 
^id thdt imne about? ” 

SQence. 

“ And how did it come about that Ruth found no many 
in your soul? Rutht Of all creatures! And that tic knif * 
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. , . that the kidfe in your hand ob^ed you . . . 

and that thereafter you could go and speak and drink, and 
decide on actions and go from one house to another. With 
jtbat image abd with that deed within you? Bow is that 
possible? ” 

Silence. 

Christian’s voice had nothing of its old coolness and res^e. 
It was hoarse and passionate and naked. “What did you 
want of ho:? What was your ultimate desire? Why did Ruth 
have to die? Why? What could she give you by her deatiK* 
What did you gain throdgh murdering her? ” 

Suddenly Niels Heinrich’s voice uttered a scream and a 
roar: “ Her virginity, man! ” 

And now it was Christian’s turn to be silent. 


xxm 

Neither could see the other in the darkness. The heavy 
shades at the window created a blackness so impenetrable 
that not even the outlines of things were visible. Neither 
could see the movements of the other, but they had the sharpest 
awareness of each other, a horrible and physical awareness, as 
though the)' were chained and imprisoned together, forriiead 
to forehead, breath to breath. They lacked no light, for they 
needed none. 

The darkness gave Niels Heinrich a sense of freedom. It 
gave him an impulse of defiance and boastfulness and shame- 
less self-revealmcnt. It was chaos, massive and terrible. He 
did not refuse its demand that be should give an accounting 
of himself. It split and shattered his inward being, and 
liberated i^»eech. Be dared not jeer; be dropped all de- 
fences. * * • 

The darkness was a maw that spewed forth his deed. He 
could himself now hear what had happened. Many tb’ngs 
seemed new to him as thiqr were uttor^. The thought that 
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yondo: a man was listening and dragging your vitals oat as 
though you were a dead animal — ^there was a certain strange 
stimulation in the thought. He would turn his mind insi^ 
out; then at least that man would trouble him no more. There 
was time enough later to take prq[>er {vecautions. 

As he was saying, then, it was her virginity. There wasn’t 
no use denying that. Every one knew how a boy like him 
grew up, with what sort of creatures. Sometimes they were 
one kind, sometimes another — red or black, sentimental or 
jolly, a little better, a little lower, but sluttish creatures all. 
Well, not exactly prostitutes, but mighty near it; on the 
edge of it — elegant or dirty, fifteen or thirty, every one had a 
rotten ^t. And even if they hadn’t exactly the rotten spot 
yet, they’d turn rotten under one’s very hands. And what 
you got, you couldn’t have faith in, and once you had your 
claws in ’em, it was all over. So that’s the way life went — 
Male on Monday and Lottie on Tuesday and Trine on 
Wednesday; but the difference wasn’t as much as you could 
put on the t^ of a knife. Finally, of course, you got to be 
like an animal that feeds on everything— wheat and tares, 
clover and thistles. If it burns — all right; if it tastes good — 
all ri(^t. 

Virgins? Sure, you met virgins too. But it was all shoddy 
and pawed over and second-hand. They’d talk of not staying 
out late and being afraid of the landlady, and of marrying and 
buying furniture; and on the third Sunday you bad ’em as 
well trained as poodle dogs. And anyhow, you never knew 
who’d stirred your soup before you. It was all doubtful, and 
you had no proper belief in it. Even if sometimes you met 
a better sort, it wasn’t never the best. They’d be coy and 
kittenish,*gnd there was no naturalness and no honesty. First 
]i0U ba&jb lie to ’em and make ’em tame, and then when they 
got scared about being in trouble, they chilled and disgusted 
you so, you’d like to kill them. 

Sailors who had been on long vc^rages had t(dd hint that 
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ibey got so skk of the salt-meat and the pidded meat that 
vhm they landed and haiq>ened to meet a land) or a rabbit, 
they felt as if thO'^ could tear the living animal limb from 
lin^ and devour the ararm, fresh fled). Thafis what could 
hai^>en to a man with women; that’s what had happened 
to 1^ when he’d seen the Jewess. The si^t of her ht^ gone 
throng and throng hhn. It had pierced him as a red-hot 
iron will slide throngd) ice. It had whirled him around; all 
his life he hadn’t had no such sensation— as if the lightning 
had struck him or he’d been bewitched or had drunk a gallon 
of alodiol. From that moment he had had a twitdiing in 
his fingers as though vdvet was passing over them; he had 
fdt a terrible avidity to toud) something that moves atui 
troubles and is warm, an avidity for the terror of those eyes 
and her wonderful struggles, as the depth of her soul made 
moan, and she wept and begged. How she walked in her in- 
violateness and pride, as in a haze! One wanted to lie down 
and have her step on one’s chest, and look )q> at ho' as at a 
slender column. Jesus and all the Saints! That had done 
for him and been the end of him! He knew he’d have to 
have her, if it cost him his eternal weal, vdiich nobody gives 
a damn for anyhow. 

He knew from the start, of course, that a being like that 
waai’t for the like of him. She was like the sacrament that 
no one could touch but the priest. He had known that; but 
there was more to it than that from the start. From the 
start it had been a matter of life and death. Tbete’d been 
no doubt about that in him at any time: die’d have to die 
for him— him! He had lain in wait for her, and she had 
fl^ like a deer. It had made him laugh. “ You’ll come into 
my net,” be had said, and had fixed his eyes and thou^ts 
on her day and nigiit, so that she didn’t know no ilore wbaS 
to do. She had appeared to him in vision, yes, appeared to 
him whenever he’d commanded her, and begged him to let 
her off. And he’d told her that was impossible^ that she mtet 
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come to him, that her txxly and blood must become his, and 
that he must make an end of her. Unless he did, there wasn’t 
no peace on «rtb for him nor for her either. 

So he bad thought out his plan. He had persuaded the 
besotted fool that he was crazy about the Jewess and that 
she was gone on him too. That had made him quite cra^ 
and he hadn’t had an idea left in his skull, and had been 
soft as mush and had taken every trick and swindle as reality. 
So they had taken counsel and worked out their plan. They 
had sent the Jewess a note and had hired out the wench who 
carried it right afterward to an old acquaintance in Pankow. 
In the note they’d written to the Jewess that some one wanted 
her on his bed of death and that his salvation depended on 
ha coming. Sore enough, she had come. The idiot had 
led her into the cellar. It had been dark there. They had 
locked the cellar door. Then he had persuaded the idiot to 
go bduml the partition and had given him a bottle of rum, 
and told him if he so much as made a sound he mi^t as well 
order his coffin, but if he’d wait, the affair with the Jewess 
would be fixed up for him. Thereupon he himself had re* 
turned to the cellar, and there the Jewess had stood. . . . 

He interrupted himself, and felt how the whole being of his 
invisible nei^bour had become a breathless listening, a rapt 
ateorption of every syllable be spoke. It gave him but a scant 
satisfaction, yet it urged him on. And as he borrowed in his 
mind and represented what he found there, the events a s surtwd 
an unnatural size and seemed steeped in an atmosphere fiery* 
red and violet. He did not so much speak of them as let 
them speak to him, and thus build themselves up in a gmse in 
whiidi he had never yet seen them. And as be continued, his 
v^ce changed. It took on a idiaiper edge and became hoUower, 
and betrayed for dte first time a stirring within, a wildly 
lathering prinuM’dial pain. 

She had stood there, he went on, and that had removed 
hh last ctoubt. 
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“ How? ” Christian’s voice came, scarcdy audible, out of 
the blackness. “ How? ” 

He said be couldn’t describe it. She bad lodted about with 
a proud astonishment and yet a twitcl^g of fear about her 
mouth. She bad aSked where the perwn was who bad sent 
for her. On the moon, he had answered. Then what was 
wanted of her? Why was the iron door locked? Good 
reasons! Couldn’t she be told the reasons? What a voice 
she had had, like a little silver bell ringing in her throat. The 
ear drank it in like a wonderful liquor. There weren’t many 
reasons, he had said; there was just one. She didn't under- 
stand. He’d try to make it plain. She had said she couldn’t 
think. Then he had taken her by the arm and put his arm 
about her shoulder and her neck. She had cried out and begun 
to tremble, run into a comer, and put out her hands to guard 
herself. The candle-light had fallen straight into her face, 
which had been like a white rose in the light of a flame. He 
had rushed toward her, and she bad taken refuge behind the 
table. She had cried for merry. He had laughed, laughed, 
utterly beside himself at the little silver bell in her throat. 
What a woman! God, what a woman! A child still, pure 
in every fibre, and a woman. It pierced him ; it went into his 
marrow. A man couldn’t let such a woman escape him if his 
next hour were to be spent in hell-fi|e. 

• He bad soothed her a bit and made pretty q)ee(die8 and 
said she should listen to him. Sihe had been willing, and 
he had spoken. The table with the candle bad been between 
them — ^he in front of it, she behind it against wall. He 
had said there was a terrible necessity; no way out— -not for 
her and not for him. He was like one damned, and she must 
redeem him. He was panting for her and withering away for 
her — for her body and soul, blood and breath, aad^it had 
beoi predetermine thus since the world b^;an. He must be , 
dose to her and within her, or the whole world would go mad 
and life burst with poison. He must have her, whethm: she 
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was willioig or not, through kindness or force. Ciod couldn’t 
help her. There was a law that compelled them both, and the 
hour had come. She might better yield herself, and give him 
the heaven he was b(^d to have. 

Thereupon she had whispered with a ripd egression: “ No, 
nevo', nevermore.** 

He had gazed at her a long time. 

From time to time, with a moist glance upward, she had 
whispered: “ No. never, nevermore.” 

He had warned her to put away all hope. If she resisted, it 
would only be the more fearful. And be had laid the knife 
on the table. 

Christian moaned in bis stq>reme pain as he heard this. 

Niels Heinrich continued with his fatalistic outer calm. 
Ruth had tried to make him relent. He would never forget 
her words, but he could not repeat them. She had spoken 
feverishly, with jdowing eyes, her hair falling over her cheeks; 
she had lifted her hands in beseeching and leaned across the 
table, and in her sweet, bell-like voice had spoken of people 
who needed her, of work and duty, of difficult tasks ahead, 
and also of the pleasant things in the world. And she had 
asked him whether nothing in the world was pleasant to him, 
whether his own life meant nothing to him at all, and he was 
willing to take up the burden of this crime before man and 
God. This is what she had said, only her words had been 
finer and firmer and exactcr. At that a rancorous rage Ifad 
< flamed iq) in his brain, and 'he had roared at her to stop her 
crazy jabbe|i)|g, damned Jewess that she was. and listen to him, 
listtm to udiatite had to say in reply. 

la silence and with a drawn expression, .she had listened. 
Crime, he had said, crime and such talk— there wasn’t no 
^nse ih fliat; he didn’t know what it meant. It had all beoa 
tbou^t out by the people who pay the soldiers and the courts 
to do their bidding, but who, if it served their purposes, com- 
mitted the same crimes in the name of the State or the Church 
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OT Progress or Liboty. If a man was strwig enough and 
cinming enotigh, he didn’t g^ve a damn for all their laws. Laws 
srere for fools and cowards. If the individual has got to suhndt 
to force, he’s got the right to use force too. If he was vrilliQg 
to ri& the vengeance and puniAment of society, he had a 
right to satisfy his desires. The only question was whether 
he was adlling to take iq> the burden of crime, and couldn’t 
be made to stop by the hocus-pocus invented by teachers and 
parsons. If he, Niels Heinrich, could work his will, there 
wouldn’t be one stone left standmg on another, all rules would 
be wiped out, all order destroyed, all cities blown up sky-high, 
all wells choked, all bridges broken, all books burned, all roads 
tom up, and destraction would be preached, and war — war 
of eadi against all, all against each, all against all. Mankind 
waai’t worthy .of nothing better. 

He could truthfully say that because he had studied 
people and had seen through thm. He , had seen 
nothing but liars and thieves, wretched fods, mis«3, and 
the meanly ambitious. He had seen the dogs cringe 
and aeep when they wanted to rise, cringe before those 
above, snap at those below. He knew the rich with thdr 
full bellies and their rotten phrases, and the poor with their 
contemptible patience. He knew tbe^ribe-takers and the stiff- 
necked ones, the braggarts and the vinkers, the thieves and 
formers, ladies’ men and cowards,* |he harlots and their pro- 
curers, the reqiectable women with thdr b 3 rpocrisy and envy, 
their pretence and masqumde alkl play-acting; he knew it 
all, and it couldn’t impress him no more. And Hgfe were no 
red things in the world exc^t stench ami misety and avarice 
and greed and treachery and malevolence and lost. The world 
was a loathsome thing and had to be destroyed. And any one 
who had come to see that, must take the last step, the last« 
to the place where de^ir and contenpt are sdf-throttied, 
where you could go no f^nrther, where you heard the Angd of 
the Last Day beating at the dull walls of the flotb, wMthm' 
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ndthCT the light penetrated nor the darkness, but where one 
was alone with one’s rage and could feel one^ uttwly, and 
hdg^ten that self and take something sacred and Mnash it 
into bits. That was it, that 1 To take something holy, some- 
thing pure, and become master of it and grind ft to ^ earth 
and stamp it out, 

Christian had never heard anything more dreadful. He 
gazed into a broken universe. Even in its pale representation, 
the fury of hatred burst forth like seething lava, and turned 
the blossoms of the earth to ashes. Horror had reached its 
supreme point. The fate of the immemorial race of man was 
sealed. And yet— the fact that this man had come hither, 
had had the impulse to reveal himsdf, that he sat there in 
the darkness and writhed and spoke of monstrous things and 
pltmged into the great deeps that he had cpened— In this very 
fact Qiristian perceived a shimmer of most mysterious hope, 
and a first faint ray of dawn upon a hitherto unknown, un- 
certain path. 

Niels Heinrich continued. Slowly the Jewess had under- 
stood and looked at him with her great chQd’s eyes. She had 
put a question to him, but he couldn’t remember what it wa$. 
Then she had said that ^e saw there was no hop>e for her, and 
that it was her fate to be his victim. He had answered that 
her Insist did credit to |er understanding. Then she asked 
whether he knew that he f# destroying himself; and he had 
said that he believed in no expiation, and the rest was his 
business. Anyhow, there had been enough talk; time was 
pressing, and the end must come. She had asked what she 
^uld do, ua this question had confounded him, and he had 
had no answer to it. She had r^ated the question, and 
he had said that the candle was burning down. Then she 
had ask^ him whether he could* give her the assurance oI 
Seath. Yes, he could pve her that. Wouldn’t he let her dhi 
before he attacked har? No. She had grasped the knife, lihtt 
he had wrung it from her. The touch of her hand had 
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driven bim utterly mad. Tbe vails seemed to cnmch and 
the boose to thunder. 9ie bad bbgged bim to let her die by 
her own will. Be could not do that, be had answered; he 
must get to ber living heart or there was no hdp for him. 

She begged him to grant her a little quarter of an hour; 
then she would be ready to die. To this he had consented, 
and gone out and looked after the idiot, who had lain there 
helpless and drunk as a swine. That had pleased him; now 
he could put the fellow to what uses he would. This had 
been proved later when he had dragged him into the cellar; 
and the swine still thought he could be gotten out of jail 
if only to the last ga^ he didn't mention the name of Niels 
Heinrich. 

When he had returned to the Jewe^, be had found 
her leaning against the wall with closed eyes. Her face had 
been very pale, but she had smiled from time to time. He 
had asked her why she was smiling and she had not answered, 
but looked at him most strangely, as though riie were trying 
to remember something. He had gone to her behind the table 
and she had not stirred, and so he had grasped ber riioulders. 
She had lifted her hands, and then he had seen that, while 
he was outside, she had severed the veins of both her wrists, 
and the thick blood was dripping down, %e must have done 
it with a shard of glass that stuck between the bricks of the 
wall. He had been swept ipto a ‘^orm of madness, as though 
some one were upon him to rob bim of ber, and be had caught 
ber by tiie hair and hurled hff qq the floor. 

And she had uttered one cry, one sinj^e, Idm cry. That 
cry he still heard, always . . . always. . . . 

She had become his. He felt no remorse; Ife would feel 
none. But that cry— «he beard it always and foilver. 

Silence came upon him. The stillness in that dark uhamber 
was so great that it seemed to gather in the comers 
threaten to burst the walls asunder. 
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txxv 

Mwe than half an hour had passed in this conq>Iete stillness 
when Christian arose to light the lamp. The base and the 
chimney tinkled in his trembling hands. He feared the very 
functioning of his senses — sight, hearing, smell. Every po*- 
ception was like a wound in consciousness and dripped like 
poison into the core of life. Slowly the turbid outlines re- 
formed an image of reality. 

Both from within and from without everything drove and 
pressed toward a decision. 

Convulsively bent over, leaning back in the chair, he saw 
that man whose i^e had ito colour for i^ich there is a name. 
The eyes were okMsed, the mouth half-open. The decayed 
teeth and the limp droop of the beard gave him an expression 
of bestiality. The sharp-fingered hands with the blue, swollra 
veins stirred like rq>tiles. The forehead was covered all over 
with sweat. Like drc^s from the cover of an overheated vessel 
filled with liquid, thus the sweat ooaed out and stood in thick 
beads on that forehead. 

His aspect was so frightful that Christian took his hand- 
kerchief, and with a careful gesture wiped that forehead and 
those temples. And as he did so he felt his own brow become 
moist. He hesitated to use the same cloth for himself. But 
at that moment Niels Heinrich opened his qres and looked kf 
him— sombre, deep, cold. He conquered his aversion, and 
wiped his own brow with the same cloth. 

There came f knocking at the door. Niels Heinrich started 
as though a |jeavy blow had struck him, and stared wildly 
with pale and^Mnpty eyes. 

Christian opened the door. It was Michael and Jtdianna 
w^ wer( burning. 

• Reeling, Nids Heinrich sought his cap with bis eyes. 
CSiristian gave it to him with all his impenetrable courtesy 
of demeanour, and prepared himself to accompany Nids Hein- 
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Ticfa, The latter had an ei^res^OQ of dullness and of bdng 
utterly puzzled. Then be pulled tq[> bis a^ioulders and, fcdhmed 
by Christian, walked first falterins^, then with increasing 
firmness, toirard the threshold. 

XXV 

The interview with Wolfgang Wahnsdbaffe made a thor- 
ou^y unpleasant inpression on Lorm. He ^lad the vexatious 
feeling that this well-bred young gentleman harboured the very 
naive opinion that in the presence of a mere actor he could 
ediibit bis complete ruthlessness aiul brutal self-seeking. Be- 
cause what did an actor matter? One need take no trouble 
and could magnificently show one’s cards. , 

On that very evening Lorm felt the approaching ^rmptoms 
of serious illness. He was laconic; what he said was brief 
and sharp. 

It was prposed to him to take part in a conpiracy. The 
plan was to imprison Christian in a sanatorium ^ the unan- 
imous decision of the family. 

“I can quite imagine what you mean by a sanatorium,” 
said Lorm, “ but what do you gain by it? ” 

“A clear road,” was the answer, ‘*the immediate setting 
aside of his troublesome rights and claims as the firstborn. 
The shame and disgrace that be spreads pass all belief.” 

He explained that certain individuals, induding physidana, 
were willing to serve as witnesses and to co-oporate. Yet actual 
internment was an extreme measure. If it should fail or die 
parental consent to carry it out should be unobtainable, there 
was anotbo* plan which was bring prepared w^ equal care. 
The ground would be dug away from under hisleet; he must 
be brought to leave the city and, preferably, the country. It 
was possible to have Christian b^cotted at the "mfiverri^, 
thou^ he rarely appeared there now. Another |a‘omising» 
plan was to prejudice ag^nst him the peple of the quarter 
where he lived; a beginning in that direction had already beep 
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maile. But there vasa^t much time; t3aie evil mis iniectious, 
jmd the ahsmefnl rumours frew more troublesome daily. It 
would not do to wait until the murder case with its fatal 
publicity came to trial; he must be made to disappear belore 
that. There would be good proq)ects in Judith gmng to 1dm 
in a friendly way and persuading him with sisterly Idndness 
to disaj^iear and not conq>el his relatives to use the force which 
the law would readily place in their hands. If Judith failed 
and he refused, everything must be done to send their father 
on the same errand. He had written to his father; if no 
decisive measures were taken within a week, he would telegraph. 
Furthermore, friends had gone to the Privy Councillor to plead 
for swift action. 

There Wolfgang sat, pale widi rage, balked in his mean 
worldliness. 

“So far as Judith is concerned, she’s unapproachable in 
the matter,” Lorm said coldly. “ III speak to her once more, 
but I fear it will be useless. I myself would ctmsider it de* 
sirable for her to go to Christian, though my reasons are 
not yours; but Judith cannot be persuaded. The fate of 
others, even of her own brother, are mere phantoms to her, 
A year ago she was still capable of refusing passionately any 
participation in such a plan; to-day riie has probably simply 
forgotten Christian. She plays and dreams her life away. 

I am Sony that I do not know Christian myself. But people 
have come to seek me out for so many 3 rears that I have lost 
^e impulse and ability to go to them. I must resign myself 
to that, though it is an evQ, no doubt.” 

Wcdfgang^as surprised at these words and grew quite icy. 
He asked Lprm whether Judith would receive him, Wcdfgang, 
{deasantly. Lorm thou^t that she would. Therewith tW. 
Iptervih^came to an end. They shook hands with conveiK 
tional indifference. 

Lorm did not dare tdl Judith of his meeting with Wolfgang. 
He was afraid of her questions, of her feeling his sympathy 
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vith Obrien, of clouding the pwpet-sbow of her life. Yet 
^e was gradually draining all thHig^t out of his own existence. 
Her niggardliness in the household became so extreme that 
the servants complained of hunger. The baker and the butcher 
could obtain settlement of their bills only when tliQr threatened 
to bring suit. Judith intercepted the dunning letters they 
addressed to Lorm. She sorted the mail every morning. He 
knew it; one of the maids, whom ^ had discharged after 
an ugly quarrel, had flung the information at him. He did not 
reproach Judith. She began to cut down the expoises for 
his personal needs too, and he had to eke out his diet in 
restaurants and wine-rooms. But the sums that she wasted 
for frocks, coats, hats, and antiquities increased to the point 
of madness. She bought old cases and chests which ^e 
pronq>t]y sent to the attic; Chinese vases, Renaissance ent- 
broideries, ivory boxes, cut-^ass goblets, candelabra of chased 
metal work. Her purchases were without discrimination, and 
served only the whim of the moment. The things stood or lay 
about as in a shop; they served neither use nor adornment. 
Now and then she had a generous impulse, and presented some 
object to one of the women who flattered her and whose society 
had therefore become indispensable to her. Afterwards she 
would regret her generosity, and abuse its recipient as though 
a trick had been played on her. In spite of the great number 
of things about her, she would observe the absence or dis- 
placement of any object at once, accuse every one who had 
entered the room of theft, and know no rest until the lost 
thing bad been found. In her dressing-room there hung dozens 
of garments and hats and shawls that had never touched her 
body except when she had tried them on on the day of their 
^{mrehase. It satisfied her to possess them. They mig^t go 
<iltat of fashion or be full of motte; to possess them wis ^ouj^ 
Lorm knew this, but he bore her no resentment. He made 
no objection; he let her do as she desired. He did not or 
would not see the obvious consequences of his bountUess ao* 
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quiescence— her degenoution and degradation and heartless* 
ness. She iras to him stOl theVoman who had sacrificed every- 
thing in order to enter his lonely and joyless life. He had 
condemned his achingly modest soul to permanent gratitude, 
and had no conviction of any right of protest. He who bad 
thrust so many from him, and bad been cold toward so many, 
and had contemned so much genuine and active love, whose 
gentlest gesture had not only commanded but entranced thou- 
sands of watchers and listeners, this same man endured hu- 
miliation and neglect as though to expiate his sins, and was 
silent and steadfast in undeviating fidelity. 

During this period his colleagues in the theatre trembled 
at his outbursts of irritability; even Emanuel Ho'bst’s 
philosophical calm bad little power over him. He went to 
^1 engagements in Breslau, Leipzig, and Stuttgart. He 
impressed people more profoundly than any actor had done 
for decades. One felt in him the turning-point of an epoch 
and the ultimate perfect moment of an artist. The public, 
wrought upon by his spirit to the height of rare perceptions, 
had a presentiment of the finality of his appearances, and 
was shaken in the passion of its applause as by the tragic, 
scarlet glow of a sunset that betokens doom. 

He returned home, and took to his bed. After a thorough 
examination his physician’s face grew serious. He demanded 
a trained nurse. Judith was at a concert; the housekeeper 
promised to report to her mistress. When Judith returned, 
she sat down at his bedside. She was astonished and pouted 
a little, and talked to Lorm as though he were a parrot who 
refuses to chatter his accustomed words. It was the house- 
keqier who received the trained nurse. 

“ Well, Puggie dear,” Judith said next morning, “ aren’t 
ynll yft?* Shall I have them cook you a little soup? I sippuet 
the Suabians gave you too many goodies? ” 

“ Puggie ” »niled, reached for his wife*^ hand, and kissed 
it 
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JndRh withdiwir her hand in terror. “ Gb, you vkked boy,” 
ibe cried, “ you mustn’t do th|t1 Do you waht lb infect your 
sveetheart? Think of it! Tug|^ mustn’t do that till we 
know what ails him and that it isn^t dangerous. Vndmtand 
that? ” 

Letitis had announced her visit for that afternoon. She 
came, accon 9 >anied by Crammon. Judith’s cmdial recqition 
was largdy the result of consuming curiosity. Tbe two women, 
who had not seen each other since thrir girlhood, regarded each 
otbo:. Where have you been stranded? And you? Thus 
their eyes asked, while their lips flowed with fiattay. Cram- 
mon seemed to curdle of his own sourness. 

Fifteen minutes later the maid ajiqpeared and announced 
that Count Rochlitz’s chauffeur was at the door. The count 
was waiting in the car. ’‘Ask him to come up,” Letitia 
commanded. “ You don’t mind, do you? ” She turned to 
Judith. “ An old friend of mine,” 

lire count obeyed and came up. He was charming and told 
racing anecdotes. 

At the end of another fifteen minutes came the Countess 
Brainitz with Ottomar and Reinbold. It had been agreed that 
they were to call for Letitia. They all filled Judith’s drawing- 
room, mtd there was a hubbub of talk. 

Crammon said to Ottomar, whom his condescension at times 
permitted to learn his opinions and feelings: “Once vdioi 
I was in Tunis I was awakened by violent voices in the 
morning. 1 thought the native peculation had risen in revolt 
and rushed from my bed. But there were only two.riderly, 
dark-brown ladies carrying on a friendly conversation under 
my window. It is characteristic of women to produce a 
maximum of din with a minimum of motive. Th^ are erm- 
fliaintly saving the Capitol. I am inclined to bdieve*thBt tha» 
Rmnans, a nation of braggarts and sabre-rattla», infused a 
rather ungallant inclication into the pleasant fable of the 
||^. Usually tbdr judgment of female nature was blithely 
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801 >honioric. As proof I adduce the story of Tarqida and 
lAcretia. Monstrous nonsense, penny<dre8^id stoffi In my 
parental bouse we bad a calendar on wbicb tbe story was 
rdated in verse and bodkd' forth In pictures. Ibis cataract 
of chastity gave me an utterly perverse notion of certidn 
fun d a m ental facts of human nature. It took years to penetrate 
the character of the decq>tioa.” 

Ottomar said: “1 grant you what you say of all women 
except of Letitia. Observe how she nmves, how ^ carries 
her head. She is an exquisite exception. Her presence makes 
every occasion festive; she is the symbol of lovely moments. 
She will never age, and all her actions are actims in a dream. 
They have no consequoices, they have no objective reality, 
and she expects them to have neither.” 

« Very deq> and very finely observed,” said Crammon, with 
a si^. “ But heaven guard you from trying to establish a 
practical household with such a bury creature.” 

“ One shouldn’t, one mustn’t,” the young man rqdied, with 
conviction. 

Crammon arose, and went over to Judith. “ Isn’t Eidgar at 
bmne, Frau Lormf ” be a^ed. “ Can one get to lUm? We 
have not seen each other for long.” 

“Edgar is ill,” Judith aiBwaed, with a frown, as tbou^ 
she bad reason to feel affronted by tbe fact. 

A silence fdl on the room. All felt a smise of discomfort. 
And Crammon saw, as in a new and sudden vision, Judith’s 
{krojecting cheek-bones, her skin injured by cosmetics, her 
inortkidly compressed mouth with its lines of bitterness, bar 
Buttering glance, and her restless bands. There was something 
of decay in her and about her, something that came of owt- 
itatenaity and the fever of gambling, of a slackening an4 
jotth9i| <X tissues. Her cheerfulness arose from rancour, her 
vivacity was that of a marionette with creaking joints. 

. , Letitia had forgotten to mention-Cbristian. Not until tbty 
reached tbe street did ^ recall tbe purpose of her visit, 
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reproached Crammon for not having reminded her. It doesn’t 
matter,” Crammon said. “I’m going back td^morrow and 
you can come with me. 1 want to see Lonn. I have a pre* 
soitiment of evil; misfortune is brewing.” 

“ O Bernard,” Letitia said, plaintivdy, “ you croak enou|^ 
to make the sun lose its brightness and roses their fragrance.” 

“No. Only I happen to know that a diange is coming 
over the face of the earth; and you poor, lost souls do not 
see it,” answered Crammon, with forefinger admonishing^y 
raised. 

And he d^arted and went to Borchardt, where he intended 
to dine exquisitely. Each time he dined there, be called it 
the murderer’s last meal. 


' XXVI 

When Michael left the church at Johanna’s side he fdt pro- 
foundly stirred by the experience of the past hour. 

They rode as far as Schonbauser Avenu^ and from there 
on tb^ went on foot. The flurries of snow and the drifts on 
the ground made walking doidbly difficult fm the limping boy. 

During their long ride he had been silent, although his face 
showed the pathetic eagerness of his thoughts and feelings. He 
had but recently learned to express himself; formerly he had 
bad to choke everything down. And since he had learned 
to speak out he seized every opportunity. His words were 
fttsit, and his gestures ezpressive and extreme. His tone belied 
his youth. With shrill accents he deadened attacks of timidity. 
Afraid qf not being taken as seriously as seemed to befit him 
and bis confusions and insights and experiences, he would often 
defend daring assertions stubbornly, while his own convictiem 
of their truth was already wavering. On the way out be had 
repeatedly begun to talk of Christian. His soul wa^fifled bjfc 
C^tian. His worshq>, half timid, half full of wild enthusiasm, < 
e9q)ressed itsdf in various ways. His mind had ladked an 
ideal and the spiritual coitres and intoxications of youth; 
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now be gave himself np to these the more gladly. Yet, in 
conformity *to his brooding nature, be tricked out Christian’s 
singleness in various mysteries and problems, and on this 
point Johanna could not set him ri^t. She evaded his re- 
marks. The boy seemed to her too impetuous, too absolute, 
too eager. He affronted the modesty of her feelings; he was 
too fond of rending veils. Yet he fascinated her, and kept 
her in a state of restlessness and gentle pain; and she needed 
both. She could fancy that she was protecting him, and 
through this duty ^e was better protected against her- 
self. 

He said it hadn’t been the music that had overwhelmed 
him. Music of that kind was an expression through difficult 
forms, and one should not, it seemed to him, let pleasmre in 
the sounds deceive one in regard to one’s ignorance. One 
must know and learn. 

“What was it then? What did ingress you?” Johanna 
asked. But her^question showed only a superficial curiosity. 
The way and the day had wearied her beyond the desire of 
speech. 

“ It was the crftirch,” said Michael. “ It was the song in 
praise of Christ, It was the devout multitude.” He stopped, 
and his head fell. In his childhood and until quite recently, 
he told her in his hoarse and sli^tly broken boyish voice, 
he had not been able to think of Jesus Christ without hatred. 
A religiously brought up Jewish child out in the country, who 
l^d suffered the jeers and abuse of Gentiles, felt that hatred 
in his very bones. To such a child Christ was the enemy 
who had deserted and traduced his people, the renegade and 
source of all that peqple’a^suffering. “ I remember how I used 
to slink past all churches,” Michael said; “1 remember with 
,what teA and rage. Ruth never felt so. Ruth had no sense 
t for the reality of bitter things; to her everything was sweet 
and clear. She left the vulgar far 'below her. It ate into me, 
and I had ito one to talk ta“ 
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Bttt obe evedijOA a few days before ber dis^^earancet Rutb 
without his addng her and without any preUndhary tpeedi, 
but sinpiy as though she wanted to get doser to him and 
release him from his qppressed state, had read lum a passage 
from the Gospel of the Qbristiaas. tt was the passage in which 
the risen asks Peter: “Lcnwst thou me more than 
these? He saith unto lum, Yea, Lord; thou fcnowest that 
1 love thee. He said unto him. Feed my Iambs. He saiih to 
him again the second time, Simon, lovest thou me? He saith 
unto him. Yea, Lord; thou knowest that 1 love thee. He saith 
unto him. Feed my sheq>. He saith imto him the third time, 
Lovest ttou me? Peter was grieved that he said unto him 
the third time, Lovest thou me? And he sadd unto him, Lord, 
thou knowest all things; thou knowest that 1 love thee. Jesus 
saith unto him, Feed my dieep.” And latrar on he sakl: 
“ Follow me.” 

He told how he had tom the book from his sister’s hand 
and bad turned its pages and bad not desirei| to be led astray 
by it. But cme smtence had held his attention, and he had 
dwelt igx)n it. It was this: “And he needed not to have 
knowledge of a man, for he knew what wasMn man.” At that 
the hatred of Christ had vanished from his soul. Yet he 
had not been able to bdieve in him or to turn to him. He 
didn’t mean in the way of piety and prayer; he meant the 
idea which gave men assurance and bdp to their minds. He 
had grasped that to-day, during the soaring song, and as he 
watched the thousand eyes that seemed first extinguidied and 
then lit by a sodonn flame. “ Lovest thou me, Simon? ” He 
had grasped that utterly, and also the saying: “ Fdlow me.” 
And his consciousness of being a Jew and having been cast 
out bad bem transfonned from pain and shame intp wealta 
and pride throng the assurance of a certain serv^ land 
peculiar power< “ It was wonderful, wonderful,” he assured 
her. “ I don’t quite undastand it yet. I mu like a lamp 
dmt has been lit.” I 
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JdbaaiA vas at the outbuiat of » paasioa so 

stmige and incomprdien^le i/o her. 

“ Feed my sfae^ ” Michael almost sang the words out into 
the snow. “ Feed my she^.” 

“ It is an awakooing,” Johanna thooi^t, with faint horror 
and envy. “ He has been awakened.” 

The Imy’s impassioned attachment to C3iristian became ever 
clearer to her. When they waited at the locked door in 
Stolpische Street and Christian came out with Niels Heinridi 
and passed the two without noticing them, without ^ance 
or greeting, and went off with that shaking, shuffling, distorted 
creature, Michael limped behind him for a few paces, stared 
into the dark yard filled with the whirl of snow, and tiien 
returned to JoWna and said beseechingly: He mustn’t go 
with that man. Do run after him and call him back. He 
mustn't, for God’s sake, go with him.” 

Jultanna, although she was herself poturbed, soothed the 
ov|rwrought boy^ She remained for half an hour, forced 
harself to a natural cheerfulness, chatted pleasantly as she 
made tea and laid the clodi for a raid sapper. Then she went 
home. At eight o'clock the next morning Michad rang the 
bell at her dwelling. She had scarcely finished dressing. She 
met him in the hall. He was pale, sleqpless, struggling for 
words. “ Wahnscbaffe hasn’t come home yet,” he murmured. 
“ What shall we do? ” 

Fighting down her first consternation, Johanna smiled. She 
took Michael’s hand and said; “Don’t be afraid. Nothing 
will happen to him.” 

“ Are you so sure of that? ” r 
, “ Quite surel ” 

“ Why are you? ” 

“ 1 w8*t know. But it would>nev» occur to me to be afrdd 
for him. That would be a sheer vmste of emotional energy.” 

Hot calm and assurance impressed Midiad; yet* he asked 
htmo come \rith hhn and stay with him if she could. After 
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a moment’s reflection she consented. On the way back they 
entered a bookshop and bought the volumes that Lanq>recht 
had suggested. Christian had given Michael money for the 
purchase. He wanted to begin his studies alone and at once, 
but he could not collect his thoughts. He sat at the table, 
turned the leaves of books, arranged paper, lifted his head 
and likened, pressed his hands together or jumped up and 
walked to and fro in the room, looked out into the yard, gazed 
searchingly at Johanna, who was working at a piece of em- 
broidery and sat shivering and worn in a corner of the sofa, 
gnawing at her lip with her small white teeth. 

Thus that day passed and another ni^t, and yet Christian 
did not return. The impatience and anxiety of the boy became 
unrestrainable. “ We must bestir ourselves,” he said. It is 
stupid to sit here and wait.” Johanna, who was also beginning 
to grow anxious, prepared to go either to Botho von Thiingen 
or to Dr. Voltolini. While she was putting on her hat 
Lamprecht came in. When he had been told of the situation 
he said: “ You’re doing Wahnschafle no favour by raising an 
alarm. If he doesn’t come, it is for reasons of his own. Your 
fear is childish and unworthy of him. We’d better start at 
something useful, my boy,” 

His firmer intellect shared in an even higher degree Johanna’s 
instinctive assurance. Michael submitted once more, and for 
two hours he was an obedient pupil. Toward noon, when 
Johanna and Lamprecht had left, a teamster presented himself 
with an unpaid bill. He said he hadn’t received payment 
yet for the horses furnished for the funeral of the late Frkulein 
Engelsdiall. Michael,jpssured the man that he would receive 
his money on the morrow, since Wahnschafle had of course 
merely forgotten the matter. The man grumbled and went otit ; 
but in the yard he was joined by several other peaple, and^ 
Michad heard the sound of hostile talk and of Christian’s 
name. He went into the hall and to the outer door. The 
venomous words and references in the vQest jargon drove the 
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blood into bis cheeks. He felt at once that the feding against 
Christian had been ddU)aatdy instigated some one. A 
red-haired fellow, a painter who lived on the fourth floor, was 
e^>ecially scurrilous. He called the attention of the others 
to Michael; a coarse remark was made; the crowd roared. 
Whsa the courage of his indignation drove Michael out into 
the yard, he was met by menacing glances. 

“ What have you to say against Wahnschaffe? ” he asked 
in a loud voice, yet with an instinctive shrinking of bis body. 

Again they roared. Laughing, the red-haired fellow turned 
up his sleeves. A woman at a window above reached into the 
room and poured a pailful of dirty water into the yard. The 
water spattered Midiael, and there was thunderous laughter. 
The teamster Scholz put his hands to his hips, and discoursed 
of idlers who set fleas into the ears of the working-people with 
dam’ fool talk and h 3 ^pocrisy. And suddenly other words 
hissed into Michael’s face: “ Get out o’ here, Jew! ” He 
became pale, and touched the wall behind him with his 
kinds. 

At that moment Botho von Thiingen and Johanna came in 
throu^ the doorway. Tbqr stopped and silently regarded 
the group of pec^Ie in the snow and also Michael. They 
imderstood. Johanna drew Michael into the house. He gave 
a breathless report; be was so ardent, so nobly indignant, 
that his features took on a kind of beauty. 

After a while someone knocked at the door, and Amadeus 
Voss entered. His courtesy was exaggerated, but be seemed in 
no wise astonished to find Johanna here, nor did it seem to 
annoy him. He said he wanted to talk to Christian Wahn- 
schafle. Thiingen replied that no one knew when Christian 
would return or whether he would return on that day at all. 

Vosi sffid drily that he had time and could wait. 

Johanna fell paralysed. She could not will to go away. 
All ^e wanted to avoid was any demonstration, any scene. 
Like an animal that slinks to a hiding-place, ^e cowered in 
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tlie Conner of the sofa, and gnaved her % trith her little 
teeth. 

Suddenly the thought flashed into bar tnind^” death, death, 
that’s the only thing.” 


xsvn 

The festivities wae over; the guests had departed; Eva and 
Susan remained alone in the castle. 

The fullness of spring bad come thus early to that southam 
coast. The festivals had been festivals of spring amid a 
trqpical wealth of flowers and in that heroic landscape. The 
flight from the winter of the North had been so swift that no 
dignity could withstand its effects. It had intoxicated every 
soul. They had given themselves up to the mere delict of 
breathing, to the astonishment of the senses. Some had fdt 
like carousers and gluttons merdy, others like liberated prism- 
ers, and all bad been conscious of the brevity of their recite; 
and this consciousness breathed a breath of mdanc^dy over aU 
delict. 

The atmosphere still echoed the thrill of impassioned words 
and the tread and laughter of women; the sounds bad not yet 
quite died away, and in the ni^t the darkness of the silent 
park still yearned for the ^ow of li^ts which the stars above 
could not cause it to forget. 

Blit they were all gone. 

The Grand Duke had accepted the invitation of an Austriaif 
AKbduke to shoot on his estates. In April Eva was to meet 
him in Vienna and accompany him to Florence. She had admd 
none of ho* friends to stay longer, no woman, no artist, and 
no paladin. It had become a vexy hunger of her soul to be 
alone once more. She had not bem alone for four years. 

She felt even Susan to be in the way. When tife womaik 
crept about her in foolish anxiety, die sent her out of the room. 
She desired not to be addremed nor to be beheld; she wanted 
to escape into a crystalline structmre of loneliness. 9ie bad 
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built it, and wanted the full eiq>erience of it; and suddenly 
sbe became aware of tbe fact that it estranged her from heraelf . 
Smnething had happened to make the blood of her heart cool 
and sick. 

She could not read nor write letters nor con^der plans. 
No hour seemed to grow out of another living hour. All day 
she walked alone by the sea or sat amid flowers in the garden. 
Tbe greater part of the nig^t she lay on an open terrace, in 
front of which the sky hung down like a curtain of dark*bioe 
vdvet. Often the dawn bad arisen before ^ went to bed. Sie 
had a sensation within hersdf as of loosmed organization and 
rb3rthnis dissolved. At times she fdt a sting of dread. Noon 
gjiowed on her like steel; evening was a gate into the imknown. 

She had forbidden all messages. Lettm that laid claim to 
any urgency were answered by Susan or Monrieur Labourde- 
moot. Yet casting a chance and inattmtive look at the letter 
of a friend she saw something about Ivan Becker. What she 
read took possession of her mind. It was like a presage and 
a touch of dang^. When she lay at night on her terrace, 
there was a pallid flashing behind the azure curtain of the 
sky, and the silence breathed treachery. 

At the head of fifteen thousand workingmen, all Ipyal to 
the Tsar, Ivan Becker had appeared in front of the Winter 
Palace, in order to effect a direct explanation and reconciliation 
between the Tsar and his people. Repments of Cossacks had'< 
surrounded the peaceful demonstration, and it had ended in 
a jfliambks. Again the people had gathered, and Ivan Becker 
on a tribunal had stretched out his arms to heaven and 
cursed the Tsar. He was a fugitive in the land, hiding in 
numasteries and in peasants’ huts. Nest the mutineers of the 
'* Pantele}rmon ” and the “ Potemkin ” sent him a message, 
bidding 4 dm join them. The crews of the two dreadnoughts 
had refused obedience to their dBflcera in the harbour of Sebas- 
topol. They had murdered thar captains and other officers, 
and cast their bodies into the sea or into the ships’ fires. They 
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had taken possessicm of the ships, dected their own officers, 
and had steamed out to sea. It was not known whether Ivan 
Becker had followed the summons of the mutineers; all trace 
of him had been lost. But many pec^le asserted with asstiv 
ance that he had sought security from the pursuit of the 
political police on board of the rebellious ship>s, and had ac* 
quired a remarkable influence over the savage seamen. 

It was his third appearance in the midst of revolt and 
blood. 

Rumours were brou^t and ^read by gardeners, fishermen, 
and peasants. It was said that the mutineers had turned 
pirates, that thQ^ captured merchantmen and bombarded cities. 
During many nights rockets flared up in the sky, and the 
thunder of artillery was heard. Wherever they needed not 
to fear the attack of superior forces, it was said, they landed 
and looted towns and villages, killed all who resisted, and filled 
the province far inland with toror. 

Eva was warned. She was warned by the elder of a village 
that lay on the confines of her park; she was* warned by 
messengers sent by the naval commander at Nicolayev, who 
informed her that the mutinous sailors planned to attack all 
imperial estates in the Crimea, especially those of the Grand 
Duke; she was finally warned by an anonymous telegram from 
Moscow. 

She did not heed these warnings. She had a feding that 
she should not and must not fear this thing of all others — ^not 
this menace of degradation and ugliness. So die remained; but 
her stay was one long waiting. A conviction of a thing in* 
ductable had come over her. It proceeded not from the 
mutineers or their reign of crime, but from bar own mind and 
from the profound logic of things. 

One evening she mounted the golden stairs to the tower. 
Gadng from the platform across the dark tree-tops and over 
land and sea, she saw along the northern horizon a seam of 
scarlet. Wrapped in a filmy vdl, she thoughtfully watched the 
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Reading of that without anxiety or curio^ty as to its 
cause. She had a penetrant fading of the presence of fate, 
and bowed to it in fatalistic resignation. 

Susan was waiting in the room with the Arabic frescoes. 
Walking up and down with the stride of a dervish, she fought 
against her darkening fears. The flame was burning low. 
How was it with Lucas Anselmo? Her deep awareness of him, 
her sense of living for him, bad not grown feebler during thme 
years of radiance and fulfilment. The dancer who was his 
work, into whom be had breathed the breath of life and art, 
had been to her, now as before, the assurance of bis being 
and the message of his soul. And what was happening now? 
Darkness was creeping on; the shadow-creature of his making 
droi^ed in its lovely motions. Was the hand that bad formed 
and commanded it stricken and cold? Had that lofty spirit 
grown weary, and lost die strength to project itsdf afar? Had 
the end come? 

Eva entered. She was startled by Susan’s appearance, and 
sat down on a couch, at whose head stood glowing hortensias 
that were renewed each morning. The sea wind had chilled 
her. The eyes in their carven hollows were stern. “ What do 
you want? ” she asked. 

“ I think we ought to leave,” Susan answered. “ It is foolidi 
to delay. The small military escort that is on the way from 
Yalta could not protect us if the castle were to be attadred.” 

“ What are you afraid of? ” Eva asked again. “ Of men? ” 

“ Yes, I am afraid of men; and it is a very reasonable fear. 
Use your imagination, and think of tbdr bodies and voices. 
We ought to leave.” 

It is foolish to be afraid of men,” Eva insisted, leamng her 
arm on the pillows and her head iqmn her band. 

Susan said: “ But you too are afraid. O what is it? What 
n happening to you? Is it fear? What are you afraid of? ” 
Afraid . . . yes, I am afraid,” Eva murmured. 

Of wbat? I don’t know. Of shadows and dreams. Some* 
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thiog has gone from me; ttsy guardian ddity has fled. That 
makes me afraid.” 

Susan tremlded at these confirmatory words. ^ Shall we 
orda our boxes packed? ” she asked humbly. 

Overhearing her question Eva continued: “ Fear grows from 
guOt. Look you, I wander about here, and am guilty. 1 i^ten 
my garment because it binds me, and fed my guilt. 1 stretch 
out my hand after one of those blue blossoms, and know my 
guilt. 1 think and think, and brood and btood, and cannot 
fathom the reason. The innermost, ultimate reason— 1 cannot 
find it.” 

“ Guilt? ” Susan stammered in her consternation. ” Guilty? 
You? Giild, what are you saying? You are illl Dearest, 
sweetest, you are illl ” She kneeled at Eva’s feet, embraced 
her delicate body, and looked up at her with swimming eyes. 
“ Let us flee, dear heart, let us flee to our friends. 1 knew 
this land would kill you. Yesterday's wilderness which your 
enchantment transformed into an unreal paradise still guards 
the old malevolence of its remote and accursed earth. Arise 
and smile, dear one. I shall sit down at the piano and play 
Schumann, whom you love. I shall bring you a mirror, that 
you may behold yourself and see how beautiful you still are. 
Who that is so beautiful can be guilty? ” 

Sadly Eva shook her head. “ Beauty? ” she asked. 

Beauty? You would cheat me of my deep perceptions with 
your talk of beauty. I know nothing of beauty. If it be 
indeed a real thing, it is without blessing. No, do not speak 
of beauty. I have reached out after too much in too short 
a time, robbed too much, used too much, wasted too modi— 
men and souls aud given pledges, 1 could not hold it all nor 
bear it. All my wishes were fulfilled. The more measureless 
they became, the swifter was the fulfilment. I4ad fatne 
and love and wealth and power, the service of slaves ai^ 
adoration— everything, everything! So much that 1 could 
burrow in it as in a heap of |»:edoos stones. I desired to 
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rise^^from wbat depths you know, aitd wings were given me. 
I desired to tweak obstacles; they melted at my glance. 1 
wanted to devote myself to a great cause, and its servants 
bad faith in me before I had begun to master its meaning. 
They proclaimed it in my name while 1 still needed to be 
taught it. All things came too soon and too fully. Millions 
sacrifice what is dearest to them, tronblingly and devoutly, 
not to be swq)t away from the cliff to which they are clinging; 
I was like Aladdin, to whom the goui bow the knee before 
his command is uttered. And I thrust from me and misprized 
the only erne whose heart ever resisted me — ^though he himsdf 
knew not why. Ev^ step has been a step toward guilt, every 
yearning has beoi guilt, and every stirring of gratitude. 
Every hour of delight has been guilt, every enjosrment an 
inqmverishment, and every rise a fall.” 

“ Blasphemer,” Susan murmured. “ Pride and satiety cause 
you to sin against yourself and your fate.” 

“ How you torment me,” Eva answered. “ How all of you 
tprment me — men and women. How sterile I become throu^ 
you. How your voices torture me, and your qres and wor^ 
and thoughts. You lie so frivolously: you would not listen, 
and truth is hateful to you. Who are you? Who are 
you, Susan? You have a name; but I do not know you. 
You ate another self; and you torment me out of that other 
sdfhood. Got Have I asked you to be with me? I want 
to enter my own soul, and you would keep me without? Z 
tell you I sball stay, though they bum the house down over 
nqr bead.” 

9ie ^ke these words with a repressed passionateness, and 
arose. She withdrew herself from her sobbing companion 
and entered her bedebambor. 

J^n h6uf* later Susan burst in, pale and with dishevdled 
hair. She called out to her mistress, who was still awake 
and meditating by the li^t of a shaded lamp* “They are 
nptm us. They are approaching the castlel Labourdmnmt 
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has telephoned to Yalta. We are advised to flee at once. 
Daring the past fifteen minutes the wires have been cut. IVe 
Just left the garage; the motor will drive up in twenty minutes. 
Quickly, quickly, while there is still time.” 

Calmly Eva said: “ There is no occasion for alarm or outcry; 
control yourself. Experience in similar cases seems to show 
that flight only goads the people on to plundering and de- 
struction. If they have the temerity to enter here, I shall face 
their leaders and deal with them. That is the right and natural 
thing. I shall stay; but I shall force no one to stay with 
me.” 

Susan was quite calm at once, and her tone was dry: “ You 
are very much in error, if you think I tremble for myself. 
If you stay, it goes without saying that I stay too. Let us 
not waste another word.” And ^e gave her mistress the 
garment which a gesture had demanded. 

Then were heard hurrying steps and cries, the whir of the 
motor, and the barking of dogs. Monsieur Labourdemont 
strode wildly up and down in the ante-room. The sergeant 
of gendarmes addressed his men from the stairs. With 
equanimity Eva sat down at her toilet table, and let Susan 
arrange her hair. The roar of the sea came through the open 
window. The heavy dragging noise was suddenly intorupted 
by the rattle of rifle fire. 

A brief silence ensued. Labourdemont knocked at the door 
of the sleeping chamber. There wasn’t another minute to 
be lost, he called out, with a lump of terror in his throat. “ TeD 
him what is needful,” Eva commanded. Susan went out, and 
returned shortly with a sombre smile on her lips, Eva's glance 
questioned hei^. Panic,” Susan said, and drugged her 
shoulders. “ Naturally. They don’t know what to do.” 

Again cries were heard; they were frigjhtened anfi c^nfusei^. 
A light flickered; muffled commands followed. Loud cries* 
burst into the silence, then the howling of hundreds. Next 
came a sudden crash, as thouj^ a wooden door had been 
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broken down. Crackling of flames swallowed the barking of 
the dogs, and was itself silenced by piercing cries, hisses, roars. 
A pillar of fire arose without; the chamber was crimson in 
the glow. Susan stood crimson in its midst; her eyes were 
glassy, and her face a rigid mask. 

Eva went to the window. Trees and bushes were steeped in 
|low. The centre of the fire was not to be seen. The space 
in front of the castle was deserted. The guards had vanished; 
seeing the hopelessness of facing the superior forces of the 
mutineers, they had fled; nor was a single one of Eva’s serv- 
ants to be seen. Uncertain shadows rolled forwaid, hissing 
in the glow and the darkness. Shots sounded from all direc- 
tions. The clash of shards resounded; they were stoning the 
hothouses. Suddenly from the right and from the left, surging 
about the house, masses of men burst out of the fiery twilight, 
that was momently transformed into yellow brilliancy. It was 
a wild throng of arms and rumps and heads, a raging mass, 
in^etuously driving forward, whose roaring and growling and 
whistling shook the very air. 

“ Leave the window 1 ” Susan murmured, in rough beseediing. 

Eva did not stir. Faces looked up and saw her. An in- 
comprehensible word flashed through the whirling mass. Many 
remained standing; but while they stared upward, they were 
thrust aside by others behind them. The human surge broke 
against the castle steps and ebbed away a little. A wavering 
came upon it, then a silence. 

“ Leave the window! ” Susan begged, with uplifted hands. 

Masses of scarlet-tinged faces turned toward Eva. Close- 
packed, they filled the semicircle in front of the castle; and 
still the mass inaeased, like a dark fluid in' a vessel that is 
slowly filled to the brim. Those farthest behind stamped on 
Jhe stAurd and flower-beds, uprooted bushes, hurled statues to 
• the ground. Most of them wore the uniform of marines; but 
among them was also the mob of cities, human offscourings 
eager for booty and blood— the men of the Black Hundreds. 
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ThQr were armed with rifles, sabres, dubs, revolvm, irrm 
bars, and axes. A great number were drunk. 

That incomprehensible word danged cmce more above Ute 
serried heads. The whirling fonrard rush started again. Fists 
worked their way upward. A shot resounded. Susan uttoed 
a throttled cry, as the hanging lan^ over the bed fell shattered. 
Eva stuped back from the window. She shiv«:ed. Absent- 
mindedly die took a few steps, and lifted an apple from a 
bowl. It dipped from her hand and rolled along the 
floor. 

They entered the house. Blows ot the axe were heard, the 
shufBe of feet, the opening of doors. They were seeking. 

“ We are doomed,” Susan whispered, and clung to Eva’s arm 
with both hands, as though someone were thrusting ha into 
water. 

“ Let me be,” Eva repulsed ha. “ I shall try to ^>eak to 
them. It will suffice to show them courage.” 

“ Don’t go! For God’s sake, don’t! ” Susan beson^t ha. 

“ Let me go, I tdl you. I see no otha way. Hide, and 
let me go! ” 

Ha step was the step of a queen. Perhaps she knew the 
sentence that had been pronounced. Upon the threshold an 
icy feeling of ultimate decision came ova her. Ha eyes wae 
veiled. The way seemed far to her and moved ha to im- 
patience. From the reflection of fire and the twilit greyness, 
men bounded toward ha and receded, surrounded ha and 
mdted bach. The nobility of ha figure still had powa ova 
them; but behind them venomous demons raged and made a 
path toward ha. She spoke some Russian words. The flaring 
whirl of heads and shoulders surged fantastically up and down. 
She saw necks, beards, teeth, fists, ears, eya, fordeads, veins, 
nails. Features dialimned; the faces mdted into % ^w qf 
flame. Fire crackled in her gymnasium; hatchets cra^ved^ 
against costly things; smoke filled the corridors; maniacal cries 
tae the air. Eva turned. 
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It vss too late. No magic of Io(^ or gestive availed. The 
depths were nnkashed. 

She fled with the lightness of a gasdle. Loutiah stqpa fd- 
lowed her, and the wheezing of loud Itmgs. She reach^ tibe 
stairs of the quadrangular tower, the structure of her vddm. 
She ran iq> the stairs. Hig^ tq> the gilded sups sparkled In 
the first g^t of dawn. Her hand glided without friction over 
the balustrade. The painted enamel, another creation of her 
whims, was cool and calming to her palms. Her pursuers 
grunted like wolves. But the light seemed to lift bn' upward. 
She burst into the silvery morning, and bebdd the burning 
buildings swaying in the wind and the wide sea. Her pursuers 
surged after her like a great hesp of limbs, a pdypus with 
hair and noses and cruel teeth. 

9ie leaped upon the parapet. Arms readied out after her. 
Higher! Ah, if there were a higher hdght! Qouds covered 
the sky. Once tpon a time it had been different. Stars had 
comforted her — Itnrdly reaches of the firmament. The 
memory lasted but a second. Hands graqied her; daws were 
at her very breast. Four, six, eight pairs of arms were 
stretched out toward her. A last reflection, a last strug^, a 
last sigh. The air divided with a whir. She plunged. . . . 

On slabs of marble lay her body. That marvdlois body 
was a mass of bloody pulp. The brokoi eyes were open — 
enpty, void of depth or knowledge or consciousness. Over 
the parapet the human wolves howled in their disaipointed 
rage. Below others fell upon her dead. They tore the gar- 
ments from her body, and stuck shreds of them, like flags, 
on poles and branches. 

I^ain on the threshold of her mistress’ bedchamber lay 
Susan Raipard. 

• Wfadh the work of plundering and destruction had been 
: completed, the wild horde withdrew. A man of mercy and 
riMtmo had finally thrown a horse-blanket over the dancer’s 
Btdled and naked body. 
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As evening came, one man still wand^^d about amid the 
ruins, a lonely man in lonely travail of spirit. He wore the 
garb of a priest, and on his features was the stamp of a fate 
fulfilled. Those who came at a late hour to seek and ac- 
company him, greeted him with reverence, for he was accounted 
by them a sie^t of the pe(q)le and a prt^het of the kingdom 
to come. 

He ^ke to them: “ I have lied to you; 1 am but a weak 
creature like the rest.” 

They rocked their heads and one answered: “ Little Father 
Ivan Michailovitch, do not destroy our hope or cease leading 
us in our weakness.” 

Thereupon this saint of his people gazed at the body that 
lay under a horse-blanket amid the trampled flowers and the 
charred ruins, and said: “ Let us proceed then even imto the 
end.” 


XXVHI 

Thrice on the street Niels Heinrich stopped and stared into 
Christian’s face. Then he went on, stumping his feet against 
the asphalt and hunching his back. At first he dragged him- 
self painfully along; gradually his tread grew steadier. 

At Kahle’s shop he asked with toneless jeer whether the 
gentleman was employed by the police. In that case the 
gentleman needn’t delay or worry. He knew the way to 
headquarters himself. 

“ I did not go with you from such a motive.” 

“ Well, what for then? ” The gentleman was talking cra^ 
again. He had a way of trying to make people drunk with 
talk. 

“ Do you live in this house? ” Christian a^ed. 

Ves, he lived there. Maybe the gentleman would Mke ti^ 
look at the stinking hole? Right ahead then. He himself 
wouldn’t stay upstairs Irmg. He just wanted to fix himself 
tip a little more neatly and that go to Gottlieb’s Inn. That 
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was a better class caf^ with girlies and chanq^gne. He was 
going to treat to fifteen or twenty bottles to^lay. Wby not — 
since he had the brass? But first he’d have to go to Grfin> 
baSch’s to pawn something. Maybe all that’d bore the gentle- 
man; and maybe not, di? 

These words he snarled out in his rage on the dark stairs; 
but beneath his rage seethed a hell of toror. 

The light of a street-lamp close by his window threw a pale, 
greenish light into the room, and saved Niels Heinrich the 
trouble of lighting a lamp. He pointed to it and remarked 
with a snicker that to have one’s lighting at public expense 
was pure gain. He could read his paper in bed and didn’t 
even have to blow out the lamp before going to bed. That 
showed you how a man had to live who wasn't without brains 
and might have gotten ahead in the world. It was a lousy, 
stinking hole. But now things would change; he was going 
to move to the Hotel Adlon and have a room with a private 
bath, and buy his linen at the Niirnberger Bazaar. 

He put his hand in his pocket, and a clinking could be 
heard. Qiristian took his words for incoherent babble and 
did not answer. 

Niels Heinrich tore off his crumpled collar, and threw his 
coat and waistcoat on the bed. He opened a drawer and 
then a wardrobe, and with astonishing dexterity put on a clean 
collar, so tall that it seemed to enclose his neck in a white tube, 
tied a cravat of yellow silk, and slipped into, a striped waist- 
coat and a morning coat. These things looked new, and con- 
trasted absurdly with the stained, checked trousers which, for 
some reason, he did not change for others. The cuffs of his 
shirt were also soiled. 

“ Wdl, then why? ” Suddenly he asked again, and his 
€3res*fU(!kered rabidly in the greenish light. “Why in hell 
do you stick to me like a leech? ” • 

“ I need you,” answered Christian, who had remained near 
the door. 
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‘'Yoa need me? What for? D(m*t nadcntaad. Talk 
plaiB, man, talk plaint ” 

“ It serves no paipose to talk in that manner," Christian 
Mdd. “ You minmderstand ra^ heij% here and my . . . 
how ahali I put it?-— my into-est in you. No, not intnest. 
That^ not &e right w(»d. But the word d^n’t matter. 
You probably think it was my purpose to have you surraider 
to the authorities and to repeat in court the confession you 
have made to me. But I assure you that that does not seem 
inq>ortant to me or, rather, important only in so far as It is 
desirable for the sake of Joachim Hdnzen, who is innocent 
and whom his position and inna confusion must make vary 
wretched. He must be in a terrible state. I have felt that 
constantly, and felt the pain of it especially since srour con- 
fession. I can almost see him. I have a vision of him trying 
to climb up the stony prison wall and wounding Us hands 
and knees. He doesn’t understand; he doesn’t understand 
how a wall can be so steq) and stoiqr; he doesn’t understand 
vdiat has happened to Um. The world must seem sick to 
him at its core. You have evidently succeeded in hypnotising 
him so effectivdy and lastingly, that undo: this terrible in- 
fluence he has lost all control of his own actions. There 
is something in you that makes the ex^ion of such power 
quite credible. I am quite sure that your very name has 
faded from his memory. If some one went to Um and vdiis- 
pered that name, Niels Hdnrich Engeladiall, into bis ear, be 
would probably collapse as under a paralytic stroke. Of course, 
as I have tbouj^t it out, it is an esaggeration. But try 
to ima^ne Um. One must try to gra^ men and things 
imash>atively. Vary few pe< 9 le do it; they cheat themselves. 
I see Um as robbed of his voy soul, as so poverty-stridEen 
that tile thought is scarcdy bemable. You will repljf: Be is 
an idiot, irrespontible, with an undeveloped sensorium— more 
animal than human. Evoi science uses that argument; but 
it it a false argumoit. The pronises are false and therefore 
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tlie conduskm. My q[>inioii is that all huimui beia^ have 
equally de^ perceptions. There is no difference in sensitive^ 
ness to pain; there is only a difference in the oHisdousness 
of that sensidvraess. There is, one may say, no difference 
in the method of bookkeeping, only in the accounting.” 

With lowered head he went a pace nearer to Niels Heinrich, 
who remained quite still, and continued, while a veiled smile 
hovered over his lips: "Don’t misunderstand me. 1 don’t 
desire to exert the slightest influence on your decisions. What 
you do or fail to do is your own affair. Whether one may 
desire to free that poor devil from his terrible situation, or 
not, is a problon of decency and humanity. So far as I am 
concerned, there is nothing I care about so little as to persuade 
you to an action which does not arise from your own con- 
viction. I don’t regard myself as a rqrresentative of pidilic 
authority; it is not for me to see to it that the laws are 
obeyed and people informed in regard to a crime that has 
troubled them. What would be the use of that? Would it 
avail to make things better? 1 neither want to ensnare you 
nor get the better of you. Your going to court, confesring 
your crime, expiating in the world’s sight, being punished — 
what have I to do with ail that? Not to bring that about 
am I here.” 

Niels Heinrich felt as though his very brain were turning 
in his skull with a creaking noise. He grasped the edge of 
the table fw siq>port. In his face was a boundless astonish^ 
Toeat. His jaw dropped; he listened tpen-moulhed. 

" Funiriiment? What does that mean? And is it my <^e 
or within my power to drag you to punishment? Shall I 
use conning or force to make you suffer punishment? It does 
not evm become me to say to you: You are guilty. I do not 
know ithether you are guilty. 1 know that guilt erists; but 
whether you are gifllty or in what relation to guilt you stand— 
that I cannot tell. The knowledge of that is yours alone; 
you and you alone possess the standard by vduch to judge 
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what you have done, and not those who will be 3 rour judges. 
Neither do I possess it, and so I do not judge. I ask myself: 
Who dares to be a judge? 1 see no one, no one. In order that 
men may live together, it is perhaps necessary that judgments 
be passed; but the individual gains nothing by such judg- 
ments, either for his soul or for his knowledge.” 

It was a bottomless silence into which Niels Heinrich had 
sunk. He suddenly remembered the moment in which the 
impulse to murder the machine had come upon him. With 
utter clearness he saw again the steel parts with their film of 
oil, the swiftly whirling wheels, the whole accurately func- 
tioning structure that had, somehow, seemed hostile and de- 
structive to him. Why that image of all others came to him 
now, and why he remembered his vengeful impulse with an 
access of shame now — ^he did not understand. 

Christian was speaking again: “ So all that does not concern 
me at all. You need have no fear. What I want has nothing 
to do with it. I want— ” he stopped, hesitated, and struggled 
for the word, “ I want you. I need you. . . . ” 

“ Need me? Need me? ” Niels Heinrich murmured, with- 
out understanding. “ How? What for? ” 

“ I can’t explain it, I can’t possibly explain it,” said 
Christian. 

Whereupon Niels Heinrich laughed — a toneless, broken 
laugh. He walked around the whole table; then he repeated 
that same repressed, half-mad laugh. * 

“ You have removed a being from this ►earth,” said Chris- 
tian, softly; “you have destroyed a being so precious, so ir- 
replaceable, that centuries, perhaps many centuries, will pass 
tDl one can arise comparable to it or like it. Don’t you know 
that? Every living creature is like a screw in a most mar- 
vdlously built machine. ...” * * 

Niels Heinrich began to tremble so violently that Chris- 
tian noticed it. “ What ails you? ” he asked. “ Are you 
ill?” 
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Niels Heinrich took his felt hat, that bung on a nail, and 
began to stroke it nervously. “ Man alive,” he said, “ you 
make a fellow crary, crazy.” His tone was hollow. 

“ Please listen,” Christian continued insistently, “ — ^in a 
most marvellously built machine. Now there are inqxrtant 
screws and less important ones; and this being was one of 
the most important of all. So important indeed that I am 
convinced that the machine is hurt forever, because it has 
ceased to function. No one can ever again provide a part 
of such delicacy and exquisite exactness, and even though 
a substitute be found, the machine will never be what it once 
was. But aside from the machine and my comparison, you 
have indicted a loss on me for which there are no words. 
Pain, grief, sadness — these words do not reach far or deep 
enough. You have robbed me of something utterly precious, 
forever irreplaceable, and you must give me something in 
return. You must give me something in return! Do you bear 
that? That is why 1 am standing here; that is why I am 
following you. You must give me something in return. I don’t 
know what. But unless you do, I shall be desperate, and 
become a murderer myself.” 

He buried his face in his hands, and burst into hoarse, wild, 
passionate weeping. 

With quivering lips, in a small voice like a nau^ty child’s, 
Nids Heinrich stammered: “ Saviour above, what can I give 
you in return? ” 

Christian wept and did not answer. 


XXIX 

Theretqmn th^r went from that room together, without 
havfhg^xchanged another word. 

The pawnbroker Griinbuscfa had already closed his shop. 
Niels Heinrich sought another whom he knew to be rdiable. 
He left Christian in the street while he slipped into a dirty 
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vault. He had tom one pearl from the string, jvBt cme, to 
serve as a sanqtle for the present. After the old rascal who 
kq>t the shop had tested and weighed the pearl exactly, he 
gave Niels Hdnrich fifteen hundred marks. The money was 
partly in Imnk-notes and partly in gold. He scarcely counted 
it. He stufied the coins into one pocket; the notes crackled 
as he crushed them into anotho'. 

“ Give him? What* does he think I can give him? ” 
He brooded. “ Maybe be smells a rat, and su^[>ect3 that I stole 
the pearls. Does he mean that? Does he want me to give 
them to him? ” 

When he reached the street again, and saw that Christian 
had waited patiently and without su^icion, he merely 'made 
a wry face; and he continued sflently by the other’s side. 
Dumbfounded, be bore the heavy weight of Christian’s con- 
tinued presence; he could not imagine what would come of it. 

But the man’s weeping was still in his ears and in his limbs. 
A cold, clear stillness filled the air of night, yet everywhere 
rustled the sound of that weeping. The streets through which 
they passed were nearly empty, yet in them was that weeing 
embodied in the whitish mist. In the walls and balconies of 
the houses to the right and to the left, it lifted its treadier- 
ous voice — ^tbis weq>ing of a man. 

He dared not think. Beside him went one who knew his 
thoughts. A rope was about him, and he could move only 
so far as that other permitted. Who is he? The question 
went through through him. He tried to remember Ms 
name, but the name had slipped from his mind. And all that 
this man, this suddenly nameless man, bad said to him, whirled 
iq} within him like sparks of fire. 

. They had reached their goal at the end of half an hour. 
Gottli^’s Inn was a drinking place for workingmen and sasall 
shqpkeqpas. It contained quite a number of rooms, first 
one entered the restaurant proper, which was filled with guests 
all ni^t. Its chief attraction consisted in a doaor pretty 
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ivaltresses, as well as twoity to thirty other ladies, i*ho 
and anokfd and lounged in their provocative costumes on the 
green plush sofas, waiting for victims. Adjc^iag the res- 
taurant there wKe a number of cdl-like private cUning-rotans 
for coig>les, Btytmd these was a ItmgiA, narrow hall. Which 
was rented out for parties or to dubs, or in which ganiMjiig 
to(d(. place. The decmadon of the rooms corre^>onded to die 
quarter and its taste. Eveiything was gilt; everywhere were 
pretentious sculptures of stucco. There were tall pillars that 
were hollow and sujf^xvted nothing, but blocked (me's path. 
The walls were covered with paintii^ that had been the latest 
thing the day before yestoday. Everything was new, and 
everything was dirty and touched with decay. 

Niels Hdnrich went in through the swing^ door, lodmd 
about dazzled by the light, lurdied past the tables, went into 
the passage that led to the little private rooms, came back, 
stared into the painted faces of the girls, called the head-waiter, 
and said he wanted to go into the long hall at the rear, wanted 
the hall for the whole evening, in fact, no matter what it cost. 
Twenty quarts of Mumm’s Extra Dry were to be put on ice. 
He drew forth three one hundred mark bank-notes, and tossed 
them contemptuously to the head-waiter. That cleared the 
situation. The functionary in question had a mien at once 
official and ingratiating. Two minutes later the hall was 
festively lit. 

The women appeared, and young men who were parasites 
by trade, corrupt boys who looked like consumptive ladceys, 
clerks out of a berth in loud, checked clothes— doubtful lives 
with a dark past and a darker future. At Gottlieb’s Inn 
there was never any lack of such. Cordially they insisted 
on their long friendship for the giver of the feast. He" 
remembered not one, but turned no one away. 

He sat at the centre of the long fable. Be had pu^ed Ids 
hat fax back on bis bead and crossed his legs and gritted his 
teeth. His face was as white as the cloth on the table. Xm- 
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pudent songs were sung; they crowed and cried and screeched 
and giggled and joked and guzzled and wallowed and smacked 
«ach other; foul stories were told and boastful experiences; 
they mounted on chairs and smashed glasses. In half an hojp: 
the bacdianal destroyed all sobriety and reserve. It wasn’t 
often that a man dropped in, as from the clouds, fairly drij^ing 
with money. 

Niels Heinrich presided icily. From time to time he called 
out his commands: “ Six bottles! A chocolate cake! Nine 
bottles Veuve Qiquot! A tray of pastry! ” The commands 
were swiftly obeyed, and the company yelled and cheered. A 
black-haired woman put an arm about his Moulder. Brutally 
he thrust her back, but she made no complaint. A fat woman, 
excessively rouged and d^coliet^, held a goblet to his lips. 
Rancorously he ^at into it, and the applause rattled about 
him. 

He did not drink. On the wall immediately opposite him 
was a gigantic mirror. In it he saw the table and the roisterers. 
He also saw the red drapery that covered the wall behind him. 
He alsasaw several little tables that stood against the drapoy. 
They were unoccupied, save that Christian sat at one. So 
through the mirror Niels Heinrich gazed across and shyly 
observed that alienated guest, whose silent presence had at 
first been noticed, but had now been long forgotten. 

At Niels Heinrich’s left four men played at cards. Th^ 
attracted a public and sympathizers. From time to time Nids 
Hdnrich threw a covple of gold pieces on the table. He lost 
every stake; but always at the same moment he threw down 
mate gold. 

He locked into the mirror and saw hhnsdf — colourless, lean, 
> withered. 

He threw down a hundred mark note. Small stokes, big 
winnings! ” he boasted. A few of the spectators got between 
him and the ndrror. “ Out of the way! ” he roared. “ I want 
to see that! ” Obediently Uiey slunk aside. 
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Sk MM M tbe Moptx an} bcibcld ChiSiMilill, utio ait 
IlMtii aad aimtltr, atii^ and tnae. 

Be tlire# down two more laak notea. “ Theyll fwing faaeie* 
oMm/’ he wnmnuted. 

Ant tahm he kniked into the minor again, he saw a viahm 
in tt. It waa a latman tnndc, a virginal body, radiant 
aa eardity and also with another, with an immortal 
The scar^ curv^ In'easta with their rosy bknstHm bad a 
sweet loveliiuss oLfanm tlmt filled him with dread and with 
pain. It was'only the trunk: there was no head, there were 
no limbs. \Vhere the neck ended tfane was a ring of curdled 
tdood; the datk triangle revealed its mystery below. 

Niels Hrinrkh got 19. The chair behind him clattered to 
the floor. All wore rilent. “Out with you! *’ he roared. 
“ Owl Outt ” With swinging arms he indicated the do(«r. 

The company rose fri^tened. A few lingered, others 
thronged toward the door. Beside himself, Niels Heinridi 
gtaqmd the chair, lifted it far above his head, and stormed 
toward dm Idterers. They scattered ; the women screamed and 
the inen growled, (^y the gamblers had remained seated, as 
il the whole inddmt ^ not concern thm. Niels Hehiricfa 
swept with his hand across the tablecloth, and the cards flew 
in iti directiioins. The gamblers jumped up, determined to 
resist; hot at the of their adversary they backed away 
from him, sM one by one strolled from the hall. Immediatriy 
thereafter the head-waiter, with a look of well-bred astonisb- 
matt, came in and presetted his bill. Niels Heinrich had sat 
down CO the edge of dte table with bis back toward the miiror, 
A thltt foam chmA to his lips. 

J6te paid tlm reckoning. The amount of his tip assuaged 
the d^fiscatiei and snrixise of the head-waite. He asked 
ivhetitir the genUeman had any further commands. Niels 
* , anawtered diat be wanted to drhik alone now. He 
ewdnMl a llmtde of the h»t and some caviwe. One of the 
doOMihe 'twdtrtties hastened at with the botde and opened k. 
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HMk Hciorich eniptkid a gteteftd greedQjr. At Hfnt f^nil lie 
juddered. He ordered the siq»rflwii» 1^1^ 
he didn’t need >o much Alt but a let o( t|M» itntRh 
descent lan^ were dvirkened, and the hall gtetdli^. ThadUr 
was to be closed, he commanded further, and no one wwi to 
water unless be rang. Again he threw gold on the tafde. He 
was obeyed in everything. 

Suddenly it grew still. 

Nids Heinrich still sat on the edge of dji talde. 

Christian said: That took a long dmlP 


xxs. 

Niels Heinrich slid from the edge of the table, and began 
to pace op and down the entire length of tlm hall. CbristiaB’s 
eyes followed him uninterruptedly. 

He had once read in a book, Niels Heinrich said, the sttuy 
of a French count, who had killed an innocent pemwnt girt, and 
had cut the heart out of her breast and cooked and eaten it. 
And that had given him the power of becoming invidble. Did 
Christian believe that there was any troth to that atcuy? 

Guistian answered that be did not. 

He, for his part, didn’t believe it eidber, Ni^ Heinrich said. 
But it was not to be denied that there was a certain magic in 
the innocence of virgins. Perhaps had hidden powers 
vridch tb^ communicated to one^ It seetmsd to him way, 
that in the guilty there was an imtinct that drew tbsm to the 
guiltless. The thought, then, that umieclay the iUmf wmidd 
be, wouldn’t it, that virginity did comnumkate some hMdfn 
powers? Was the gentlonan prepared to deny dtst? 

Christum, whose whole attenticm was f^vea to these tpies- 
tlMs, answered that be did not deny it. * * • 

But the gentJeman had asserted ^t there wnra node who* 
are guilty? How did these tbingp go tCigetfaer? II llksra mere 
mm who ate guilWi tbammme are guiltlew chhoTi 
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i» noi to b* md&itood in that fashimif*' OjriiaiBQ 
onffumodf arndbato ot the difficulty, and c o n a ciaoa k evmy 
HMvo «f the ftkageneas at the place, the hour, and the cjr< 
eettatanoes. “ Oudt and guOtlesaness do eot a^atak the re* 
latim of effaet and came. One h not derived frotn the other. 
Ottih camot become hmocence noc innocence guilt. Is 
light and darkness is darkness, but neither un be transformed 
into the othm*, ndtber can be created by the oth«r. iiiht 
issues from somejmdy— fire or the sun or a constellation. 
Whoam does darmKss issue? It exists. It has no source; 
wme other than the absence of li^t.” 

Niels Hehvich seemed to reflect. Still walking op and 
down, be flung bis words into the air. Every one was made 
a fool of — every one from his childhood on. There had always 
been palavering about sin and wrong, and everything had hem 
aimed at giving one an evil conscience. If once you had an 
evfl coBcienoe, OO confession or penitmce, no parson and no 
absolution did you any good. And at bottom one was but 
a iROtriied creature — a doomed creature, and condanned to 
damnatum from the start. That had convinced him, what the 
genrieman had aiud-»withoat looking at Christian, he stretched 
out his am and index-finga toward him — oh, that had coo- 
vknad him, that no one had the right to judge another. That 
was traa. Be hadn’t ever seen anyone eitba to whom one 
oonkl say: yon shall pass judgment. Every one bore the mark 
of shame and of theft a^ of blood, and was condemned to 
Ihn moe damnatkm from the beginning. But if there was 
an hd HU nmre judging, that meant the end of bourgeois society, 
and dto capitalistic order. For that was founded on courts 
Mud nh tin necessity of finding men to assume its guilt, and 
i[«d|m «dK> were ignoritot of mercy. 

‘ GtaisMun said: “Won’t you stqp walking up and down? 

. Won’t you come and sit by me? Come here; sit by me.” 
hkf ke said, he didn’t want to sit by him. He wanted aS 
thiaa tntttata agdaiaed just once, ^e didn't want to he sub* 
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wiBfeive with lijs miiM} like a bogr At achooi. Tbe 
ms iiicoioixrttoQsible, and im laekiiiig a loot of )Ukn tftStli 
phrases. Let him give to him, Hdnridi,^ sofneHiAiig m>r> 
taip, sometbiog h]i»«bich he eould be guided. 

“ What do you mean by that-~somethiag cort^? ” Ovht- 
tian adced, deeply moved. “ I am a man like yourself; 1 know 
no more than yourself; like ypurself I have sinned and am 
he^Iess and puazled. What is it I shall give yon— -1? ” 

“Butl?” Niels Heinrich was beside himself. “What 
shall I give? And you wanted me to gm you somethingl 
What is it? What can I give you? ” 

“ Don’t you feel it? ” Christian asked. “ Don’t yon know 
it yet — ^not yet? ” 

Silently they looked into each other’s eyes, for Kids Hein- 
rich had stopped walking. A shiver, an almost visible shiver 
ran down his limbs. His face seemed as though singed by the 
desire of one who rattles at an iron ^te and would be free. 

“Listen,” he said, suddenly, with a desperate and con- 
wilsiue calmness, “ I stole those pearls in your bouse. I sinmly 
put them into my pocket. One of them I pawned, and made 
those svrine drunk with the money. You can have them 
back if you want them. Those I can give you. If that’s what 
you want, I can give it to you.” 

Christian seemed surprised; but the passimate tansiiy of 
his face did not relax at all. 

Niels Heinrich put lus hand into has bousets podtet, the 
string had been brdren, so that his band was fuB td the loose 
pearls. He held it out toward Christian; but Chrlstlsa did 
not stir, and made no move to receive the pearls. This seamed 
to embitter Niels Heinrich strangdy. He stnetched ant Ms 
hand untB it was flat, and let the pearls roB on the iOor. 
White and shimmering, they rciled on-the paiqiietryt 'And as^ 
Christian stiU did imt stir, Niels Heihridh’s mgs teemed to 
increase. He turned his pocket inside out, so that att the zest 
of the pearis fell on the Upor. 
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do fOH do that? Christtan adced, mat in aatotii> 
i|p blantc. 

*' WidSi majHMe tlic genUoman wanted a little etsercBe/’ was 
tile hnptident answer. And again that din foam, idee the 
white of an egg, dang lo his lips. 

Christiast lotnered his eyes. Then this thing happened: be 
anaae and drew a deep breath, amiled, leaned over, drof^ied on 
his knees, and began to gather up the pearls. He picked iq> 
'each one 8i]^;^, s^as not to soil his hands unnecessarily; on 
his knees he ^ wer the floor, picking pearl after pearl. 
He reached under the table and wider the stairs, where ^ilt 
wine lay in little puddles, and out of these nauseating little 
puddles he scratched the pearls. With his right hand he 
gathered them; and always, when bis left hand was half full, 
he 8li{qied its contents into his pocket. 

Nids Heinrich looked down at him. Then his ores fled 
from that siii^t, wandered through the room, found the mirror 
and fled from it, sought it anew and fled again For the mirror 
bad becoma a {^w to him. He no longer saw his image in 
it; the mirror had ceased to reflect images. And again he 
looked toward the floor where Christian crept, and something 
monstrous happened in his soul A stertorous moan issued 
from bis breast. Christian stoiqied in his occupation, and 
IsKdmd up at him. 

tie saw and understood. At last! At last! A trembling 
band moved forward to meet his own. He took it; it had 
an bfe. He had never yet so deeply grasped it all — the body, 
the S|drit, time, et«mi^. The hand had no warmth- it was 
fhft ’band of the deed, the hand of crime, the hand of guilt. 

wtea be taadied it, for the first time, it began to live 
and gmw warm; a ^ow streamed into it— glow of the mirror, of 
ipaivldb, dl imd|^, of rmewal, 

Kt was (bat touch, that touch alone. 

IN'itbi Hdatfrb, drawn forward, sank upon his knees, 

of Joadiim Heinsen, le stamrawed hi a bai^ 
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Kktdflsle voice, vriiy, one iN#it dSscoas St, ^r., 
eeemed brokea ond hia featorea catfajpaite^ j 
kneeled-'-oach beftere the other. 

Saved and 'Reed‘ from Utaself that totKh, the cnadifeNsr 
caat his guilt upon the man vtho J^ged and did iMt CNWdttBA 
him. 

He was free. And Christian nas likestise free. 

The hall had a side-exit by which one cotdd leave the h<nise 
There they said farewell to each other, ^ristian knew wdl 
where Niels Heinrich was going. He Mtnaelf returned to 
Stolpischc Street, mounted the stairs to Karea^ rooms, locked 
himself in, lay down as he was, and slept for three and thirty 
hours. 

A vigorous ringing of the bell aroused him. 

XXXI 

Lmm was sick unto death. He lay in a sanatorium. An 
intestinal qjeration had been performed, and there was slhd^l 
hope of his recovery. 

Friends visited him. Emanuel Herbst, most faitbfid ot them 
all, concealed bis pain and fear beneath a diangrlass nuudt of 
fatalistic calm Since the irst day on which he bad seen <m 
the face of bis beioved frfend the first traces of fateh de- 
structive woih, the shadow*world of the theatre with aE its 
activities had nauseated him. With the ^ng of ha central 
‘ fire, he had a presentiment of the approaching end of matgr 
things. 

Crammon also came often. He loved to taSc to tJXVi of 
past days, and Lorm was glad to remember and to stotia. He 
also stuEed when he was told how nmneronli weln fW iit 
cgudries after hhn; that telegrams came unitttecru|>ti09!y itm 
aid the cities of the land, and shohed how |n<ofo&|si^ his 
image and character had affected the heart Of ^ tMI^. He 
did not bdieve it; in his ^nermost sod he <ddl not fedleefe it 
He dendsed men too desflv. 
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UNO* v«s fast one iunam being in l^iwe be bdiisvel 
%«gimu|ndkb. UakWervingiy be believed in liter love, <9^ 
elwll boar miglbt have O0ered proof of ba delusion, each boor 
^ idwii day In nbich be ejqpressed the desks tdfsee ba> hadt 
iKMk of ^ td^ when he controlled his moans of pate not 
to annoy the eats of paid, strange women. 

For Judith came at most for half an hoar in the faraioon 
or for half an hour in the afternoon, tried to conceal hmi im> 
patient annoyance, by overtendemess and artificial eagerness, 
and said: ** Pug^, aren’t you going to be well somt? ” <x 
Aren’t yon ashamed to be so lazy and lie here, while poor 
Judith longs fmr you at home? ” She filled the sick-room with 
fidse aiul with fotile advice, scolded the nurse, showed the 
dodot his {dace, flirted with the consultant physician, chattered 
of a himdred trivialities — a trip to a health resort, the last 
cook’s latest pilfering, and never lacked reasons with which to 
palliate the ^ortness of her stay 
ihorm would confirm these reasons. He had no doubt of 
my of them; he gave her opportunities to produce them. 
Ite was remarkably inventive in makmg excuses for her when 
be saw in others* faces astoni^ment or disapproval of ber 
bfbaeioar. He said: “Don’t hither ber. She is an airy 
cntetere. SSm has ber «wn way df showing devotion, and her 
own W oi feding grief. You must not aH)ly ordinary 
dnudurda.’* 

OM j WWPW said to Letitia: “ I didn’t know that this Judith 
WW one of those soulless creatures of porcelain. It was always 
a that the {flmases concerning the superior tendetiMus 
souI--tbat’s the official eq>re8sion, isn’t it?--* 
tm of those norths by which men, the truly mom 
. dMitete and noWe organs of creation, were to be deceived telO 
teBulgence But such spiritual coarseness as hers woeil 
tek^klmu>boy blosb. Go to bm* and try to stir her ewascjhn cte 
A Itete teUlt is leaving ul, and hh last sigh will be f^Ven to W 
wjho beam hfa dame as n,fo«fi mi^ wear the nteev 

t 
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of A Icing. Let her at least «qpf>ieair to 4o her doty, else tdte 
ht o^orthjr of bdng stowdl. One sbotdd foBow the aodhiat 
Hindoo custom, and bum her on W hwbaOd^ fyre, What 
a pity that t|ise pleasant laws have gone oot of ose.** 

Ltttim next saw Judith she nptoacbed bar gea%i 
Judith seemed overwhdmed by remorse. You are '<|uite r^t, 
dear child,” she answered. “ But you see 1 can’t, 1 just can’t 
bar to be around sick pec^le. Huy always seem to wear a 
mask; tb^ don’t seem to be the same pei^le at all; and 
there’s such a terrible odour. They remind one of the most 
fri^tfiil thing in the world — of death. You’ll r^ly, of course, 
that he’s my husband, my own husband. That makes it all 
the wOTse. It creates a tragic conflict for me. One should 
rather have pity on me than accuse me of things. He hasn’t 
the right to demand that I do violence to my nature, and as 
a matter of fact, he doesn’t. He’s far too subtle and too 
magnanimous. It’s only other people who do. Well, what 
do they know about us? What do they know of our married 
life? What do they know of my sacrifices? What do th^ 
know of a woman’s heart? And furthermore ”~^e went 
on hastily, becoming aware of Letitia’s inner estrangement 
from her — ^“so many are happmiing just now, so 

many horrid things. My fWher has jtet arrived 1 haven’t 
seen him since my marriage to Imhof. Do you know, by the 
way, that Imhof Is dying? They say, too, ihat he’s utterty 
rmned. I have been spared a great deal; but wouldn^ ft make 
you think that it is unlucky to love me? Why do youat^pose 
that is? My life is as harmless as the playing of a Utfle gfajl, 
and yet. . . . Why do you si^^tose it is? ” Smwtlalded 
her forduead and diivered. ” Well, my father is here, there 
will be an interview-^, Wdfgang, and I. And dh, my deaf, 
ifh sudi a hideous affair that has to be discussed.” 

” It concerns Christian, doesn’t it? ” Lefltia aakid, and ft 
was the first time that die bad uttered his WOM fs Indilti'a 
nceaaace. jSie had fimiotteD again and ntaia; she hiA than* 
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domd licr fittpose over «ad over. 9ie bad (dt Judith’s 
iUfMotiota i|9iite and bate against her brother, and had net had 
tfiia ecMUage to face it. Mmyi something more important and 
more ammhig had seemed to appear on the gMF stage of Ufe. 
Noar she taipeated hesitantly: ** It concons Cl^tian, dctesa’t 
it?” ' 

Judithi hpsed into sombre silence. 

But irom tlmt hour Letitia vas tormented by a aecret 
cisriosity, and this curiosity forbade forgetfulness. She had 
lost hm* vray. Oh, she had lost her way long ago, and daily 
she stumbM fartbca* into the pathless wild. Lost, confused, 
mttmi^ed,— thus did die seem to herself, and she had many 
mhuites of a fleeting melancholy. All the things that happened 
in her Ufe became too much for her, and yet all the trividities 
hf the day disappeared as water does in sand, leaving no form, 
no echo, no purpose. And in these moments of her sadness, 
She had the illusion of a new beginning, and yearned for a 
hfnd to lead her forth from these thickets of hei life. She 
nraiffinbered that far night when her full heart had been re* 
jfected, and nursed the ecstatic dream that now, when it was 
Used and a Httle weary, it might And accqitance. 

But she delayed and played iiUBth the vision in her mind. 
And then she had a dtfnm. She%eamed that she was in the 
htbl^ of a magnificent hotel among many people; but she 
ifua dotbeid only in her shift, and could scarcely move for 
shawn. No <«e appeared to observe this. 9ie wanted to flee, 
iMtt saw no door at all. While she looked about her jn her 
ndsety, the lift sudden^ came down from the uj^er storeys. 
^ rmhed into it and the door closed and the lift rose. But 
lar dmad tfld not leave her, and she had a sense of approaching 
VWtees from without came to her: “ There is soma 
one tfemB-ndead in the house.” To stop the lift, she groped fet 
Uti eleetdc button, but she could not find it. The lift rose 
Idghtg ahd hij^, and the voices died away. Without koowim 
him sIm had came there, she stood in a long conridor alnog 
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tMldcii) wtn fh« doors of mny roosns. So one «l tlss insane 
lay a midfix about two yards l(»igi it Was laf bruaio ow w tt ed 
witbapatioa. Ste went to, aad mm inoved rafutUiu^ 

Now suddmlj^Hihe was dotbed to a gannmt of widte mtto. 
Sbe kiteded down beside tbe croctoa. Sotoeme eabi: ^ It is 
one o’clock. We must go to luncheon.” Her faeart was Uho a 
wound with coo^passion and yearning. She pressed her 
against (he forehead of the image of Christ, the metal ba^ 
stirred aqd grew and grew, and assumed the Stature of Hfe; 
and sbe, more and more tmderly girtog herself, infused blood 
toto tbe image, and gave its skin the colour si life, so that 
even the wounds of the nails flushed red. Her fedtog rose 
to an ardmt pitch of gratitude and adoratkMi. She eoctodksd 
toe body and toe feet of toe rising Christ, who llftedhhar as 
he rose. But one of toe (^tlcmen said: “ The gong is souad* 
tog for toe last call to table.” And at that sbe awoke. 

Neat morning she went to Crammou, and persuaded him 
to drive with her to Stolpische Street. 

xxxit 

Wien Christian opened toe door, his fatoer stood before 
him. It was be who had^fung toe bdl. 

The emotion which this *hnespected' sig^t aroused to hitt 
eras so restrained to its expression that toe Privy Coimdikch 
eyes lost their brief brightness and grew dark a^in. 

” May one enter? ” he asked, and t^ossed the tomtoioM* 

He vralked to the middle of the room» placed his hat 00 
toe table, and looked about him with astoufshmeht held f 
check. It was better than to „ . _ I ntoo iMNMl 

It was denser, more respectable, more babitahlei i| WMt ato 
more kmely a^ descdate. ” So this b whSM Bib/ h 

** Yce, tbb is where X live,” Christto t rephttod^ stlto Odime 
.»w^^4SsmcQt. “Hereaid to a roouacfimlhaeoitolliiw^ 
Bvsd until aoW. These wcto Btotmb rooms.** 
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4i» you say intfl now? An yos ^bUMi^ to mtm 

yt 

BisKie ChriaHaii iiedtiAed to answer, ^ Privy CowKinor, 
aot wiiilHMit tanbarrasstneat in his turn, went |l: " You aawt 
w aii tor oouing I^n you so suddenly. I eoafal not 
lanw wtolticr you would consent to such an esplanatioD ps 
Iwa btMmh aWGcasatry, and so 1 made no announcement of tty 
ow ate g. Yon w91 understand that this step was not an eiaty 
one to ndte.’* 

ChristiaB nodded. "Wont yon ^t down?” he asked, 

" Not yet, if yon dont mind. There are things that cannot 
be disoittod w^ one is sitting stiU. They have not been 
dmugtollottt in that posture either.” The Itivy Councillor 
dpOMd his fur-coat. His attitude was one of superiority and 
dS^dt) His sitvtty, car^ully trimmed beard contrasted (do 
tnresqnely with the sillty blackness of bis fur. 

Tb^ was an impressive pause. “ Is mother wdl? ” Quris- 
tian ashed. 

The Privy Councillor’s face twitched. The convendonal 
tone of the question made it sem frivolous to him. 

Worn out fm* a moment by tfa|t dumb summons to laws of 
Wt dtat bad hnt thdr content and their meaning for him, 
said; "Witt you permit me to withdraw for five 
t bstd betti sleeping when you rang. 1 think it was 
a tddlip of ttaay bonrs, and in my clothes, too, so I must wash. 
Awl I wymt also to beg you to take along a little padcage 
It OBSitains an object that she values. I’m sorry 
I bavettt ibe rij|it to esplain more fully. Pethsms, tt 
Itol iWWi, She wfll idv« you the e^Ianation hasdf, dnoe 
Ab Me Maitor now belongs to the past. So pardon m 
tor 1 Jliw labiatia; I shall be at yonr service almost 

Ml Ibnt bWO toe adjafniag room. The Privy OtmdttQr 
totoM HAW bftt wHb GoostemaUon in bis large, blue 
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WhSe he W 9 s elone, he did aot sth bckt mov^ » <niB»(4e oC 

hb body- 

Cfarbtiati re-«otered. He Bad bathed his facroad omdwd 
his hair. He^ive the Privy Cotmriilor a Uttk ^RCkaiB tied 
with a cord. Qn the white paper wrapj^ag he had written: 
” For my mother. Gratefully returned on the day of final 
parting. One {nece is lacking through the force tmaveid* 
aide circumstances; its value has been made op to me a 
thousandfold. Greeting and farewell. Cfaristtank** 

The Privy Councillor read the wmrds. “ More riASea? ** be 
arited, coldly. “ Why riddles on a placard? Have yon not 
time to write a letter? Your ways were more courtly tmce” 

“ Mother will understand," Christian replied. 

“ And have you no other message for her? ” 

“None.” f 

“ May I ask the meaning of these words: ‘on the day of 
final parting ’ ? You referred once before to dqmrture. . . .” 

“ It would be more practical, perhaps, if you first told me 
the purpose of your visit.” 

“ You have still your old technique of evarion.” 

“ You are mistaken,” said Christian. “ I am not trying to 
evade at all. You come to fate like an eomy and you rpeak 
like one. 1 suspect you have come to try to arraafe something 
in the nature of a pact between us. Wouldn't it be simider 
if you were frankly to state your prcposaht? It may he that 
our intentions coincide. You want all to be rid of me, X 
suppose. 1 bdieve that I can remove riq^f from ynvrlpailb.'' 

“ It is so indeed,” the Privy Coundltor stdd, wffh d rigid 
and aimless ^ance. “The rituatitm wfil hro^ fan (nufo f 
delay- Yoar brother feris himsrif ttsunmeihri and awwwted hi 
hb vital interests. You are a source of oSence and anfiWr to 
your sbter. Aldmugh she has herself left the a| ip d l to (|iri '’kay, 
she feeb your eccentricity like a deformlw of hetr ftssli. X3ns- 
men of every degree dedare the name and honom of ihafilHrilb'' 
Acfildd anfl demand action. X not sDeak eC ymp attollinta 
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a<ir iAniM X of wyai^f. You caniH^t be Ignoraat of 
tb* feci ibet you bave struck at me where 1 was most vulaer< 
abiei 1 bave been tu^ed to use force, but I have reeled. 
Feme is {rniiiiful and futile, and men^y recoils a|jainst 1dm who 
IM8 it Your plan of singly dissppearing— I do not know 
who mentioned it first-~-has many advantages. Other cono 
tioents offer a mme grateful soil for ideas so obviously id>« 
siruse as your own. It would be easy for you to change the 
mere scene of your activities, and it would free us from a 
constant nightmare.” 

“To diaai^)ear>-that is precisdy my intention,” Christian 
said. “ I used that very word to myself If you bad come 
yesterday, I should probably not have been able to ^ve you 
as con^ete satisfaction as 1 can do to-day. Events tove so 
shaped themsdves, however, that we find ourselves at the same 
pdnt at the same time.” 

“ Since 1 do not know what evmts you mean, I cannot, to 
aay regret, frdlow you,” the Privy Councillor said, icily. 

Without regarding the interruption, Christian continued, 
with his vision lost in space. “ It is, however, rather difficult 
to d&ippear. In our worid it is a difficult task. It means to 
rODomMe wie’s very personality, one’s home, one’s friends, and 
list ot all oneh veiy name. That is the hardest thing of all, 
hot I dball try to do it.” 

Rinsed to su^idan by bis easy victory, the Privy Coua« 
etty ashed; “And is that what you meant by your final 

“It was.* 

“And Whither have you determined to go? ” 

“tt‘ia m dear to me yet It is better for you not to 

ilciHliffip ^ 

» “ will go without means, in shameful dependmoe 

and ppvarw^ ** 

“H^ttmatmeana and in poverty Not in dependence.” 
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" Wluit ctti bard «mrds ttwO te^y, iMlxer?^ 

^ And Is thbi an irravacabte necamliy? ** 

“ Yes, itrevocnUSe.’^ 

” And also tbe parting between otttMjves and yCW^ " 
is you who desire it; it has beooine a Mceml^ tn 

me.” 

The Privy Councilltw fell sil«it. Onty n gentile iwaiilag of 
his trunk gave evidence that inwardly he was a bralEen nmn. 
Vp to this moment be had nursed a hope; he had not belifived 
in the inevitable. He had foltowed a faint tmam «f light, 
which had now vanished and left him in the darknea. Bis 
Imart crumbled in a vain love for the son who had facsed hbn 
with an inevitability which he could not comprehend. And 
all that he had conquered in tlds worid-'^power, wea]&, him* 
ours, a golden station m a realm of spleiidonr~nttddiWy he> 
came to him frightfully meaningless and desolate. 

Once more he heard Christian^ dear and gentle voice. 
” You wanted to fetter me through my inheritance; you aoUjfht 
to bqy me with it. 1 came to see tlmt one must eso^m that 
snare. One must break even with the love of dwse pro- 
dahn: ‘ You are ours, our property, and most conthwe what 
we have b^pm.’ I could not be yom hdr; I could not coo> 
ttaue what you bad begun, so 1 was in a snare. Afl whom 
I knew lived in delict and all lived in guSt; jxst tlgMigh 
there was so much guilt, no one was gidlty. Thme WM, in 
bet, a frindameutal nustake in the vdide sttuetiMi ftf 
t said to myself: tlw guilt that arises from what aimi do bsnadt 
and Bcarcdy con^mrable to the gmlt diat arises from sdmt thKY 
frditodo. Fm what kindb of men ate those, aftef' ail, Wfhnh^ 
come guilty tbromh their deeds? Poor, sfr e t ch i^ dltswa, Am- 
pecate, hidf*mad creatures, who lift tbemsdvm np and hlA Aie 
foot that treads them under. Ym they are inadAMapmiMHhatid^ 
hekl gunty and ptaglshed with endless tormenfa. ttwt Hmse 
who are gnil^ due^ b&nro in acthm m 04 aro 
always secure, and have readv teaaomhls adWsidliiim 







;Cl«w»eaiw sk^igjted , tot an ‘ta^msSoo^^Ijik ■ 
■•i)ll^llli^; 0 ^ It vas.att so 

' jlqpiii^.'^^ A htimaa being sp(du». ‘ 

to btm to «blcb be had , to nsts^^, 
k0 tbe mdoory of recent and mdMaied woni^. • 
I^EIt liftd bom bint. Arguments refOsed to coim to bia)!,. 

i^^ b^dad itieas true. It dqtended on one^ atistnde^' 
iM|. iib|ob olebstim td inngtotiim and urillingoess to see, ott 
,O0ii^ SQS^^ or fear, on one’s stubbornness or one’s courage 
Ki ; m aoGoimting to onesdf . The ground wMib bad 

kte. mt^aig under ^ feet seemed suddenly to idtoiv 
.flielilli^JiPK^ md.'Sssures. The pride of his caste stbl ^ed 
^^ktltitkioacoa&A to raise barricades and seardi fm wa^poiaei 
was^^ug^. 

, /''Wlfbofit bo{^ of a fatmorable answer, he asked: “And do 
,di^'lbe btUKbt of l^^'^odst for you any longer? ” 

;; stiiul'jbi^^e me and I see jmu, I feel that daqr 

^ .ommk-'"’ “When you speak and act, I 


dm*, be sadt a thing as an accmmtiag between 

>U', ‘ 'm . 1 mm ' ', ' 




. If aiiicerify and truth are to j^evaH, why Hot? 
gblma mast beg^ anew, it seems to me, and as e(|aa!ii; 
jj^Spjl: oeaas to dm**d on what has been, on wbat bm 
'and ds. prescribed by use. Every wattg^,. 

S ^hi wbrffcyoffmject. The relation nnm becoaiie'- 
)|||iiWr aiQr other, since it is more vi^aoaahilK,^ 
|iiM!lie''oxeabed it,-men believe that ft 
jprli^dl^ It wasneceass^loirjii^J 

^ji0^k^;bai:^ii8^ wad yon rqswded dot 
'fiddly id^ that have dta and 


mm 
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I dialed and bHoded?" Ibe OtapdOor^ vdee 
was very low. ** Does it seem so to you? *' 

“ Yes, since I renounced yoUr wealth, it has been fit. You 
have constantly been tempted to ose all the force you cminrol 
against me. You face me now with the demands of an aQrobCed 
aiuhority; and all that, simply becatme I dared to breah udth 
the views of pn^ty and acquisition current in the dass in 
*wbich 1 grew up. On the one hand, you did not venture to 
violate my fieedom, because in additioa to social and external 
donsiderations, you were conscious of a relation between your 
heart and mine. I am afraid that prejudice and custom had 
incH« to do with sustaining that relation than indf^t and 
Syngiatby; but it exists, and I respect it. On die othtt hand, 
you were imable to escape the influences of your surroundings 
and your worldly station, and so you assumed that I was guflty 
of u|^y and foolish and aimless things. What are these uf^y 
and foolish and aimless things that you think vat concerned 
with? And how do they hinder you and disturb you, even 
granting their ugliness and folly an^’<|^lity? Wberrin do 
th^ disturb Judith or Wolfgang, exci^t^hi a few engity nottpos 
and fancied advantages? And yet if it W^e more than that— 
would that little more count? No, ii would not count. No 
annoyance that they mi^t sufler through me wutdd really 
count. And bow have 1 woiuided you, as you say, and af- 
fronted your antbority? 1 am your son and you are my 
father; does that mean serf and lord? I am no longer of your 
wodd; ytHir world has made me its adversary. Son and ad- 
vetsaiy— only that combination wOl ever change ybor world. 
Obe^oice sdtbout convictimi— what is it? The ihMd of tdl 
evfl. Yon do not truly see me; the father no lenger sees the 
son. The world of the sons must rise up agahttt ^wmrld of 
the fathers, if any change is to be wtonght-** * ' • 

He had sat downgjit the table and rested his head UgUB Ids • 
lHmds« He had sudfoy abandoned the nsef of socM^sM ids 
omcoovcsdionalcoarte^. His worth had dsedfiomsah^^ 
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t6 fjriuiimi Ilia face was pale, aod lua eyes liad a fevered 
Umi Bdvy ComdUor, wto had believed him incapable of socii 
(MIlHffsts and such traosformations, gazed down at him n|d<Qy* 
These assertions ate d^lcult to refute,” he murmwed, as 
he bnttmied hia fur-coat vidth trembling fingers. “ And what 
dndl a ddaate avail us at this hour? You ^ke of those who 
fad through not doing. What will you do? It would mean^ 
mudi to me to hear that from you. What will you do, and 
what have you done hitherto? ” 

" Until now it was all a mere prq)aration,” Christian said 
more calmly. “ Gosely looked upcm, it was nothing, it was 
something ody as measured by my powers and ability. I still 
ding too mu<h to the surface. My character has been against 
me; I do not succeed in breaking the crust that separates me 
hem the depth. The dqith— ah, what is that really? It is 
ingmssible to discuss it; evny word is forwardness and false- 
hood. I wM to perform no works, to accomplish nothing 
gdod or useful or great. I want to sink, to steqi, to hide, to 
bury mysdf in the jfMU'Vf man. I care nothing for myself, 1 
would know nothing of myself. But I would know everything 
dxrat human beings, fat they, you see, they are the mystery 
and the terror, and all that torments and afin^ts and causes 
Soffobig. . . . To go to one, always to a single one, then 
to (he next, and to the third, and know and learn and reveal 
and take hi$ sufiering from him, as one takes out the vitals of a 
foUi}. . . . But it is impossible to talk about it; it is 

too tentihle. The great thing is to guard against weariness 
of the heart. The heart must not grow weary— that is the 
SUftftoSe matter. And what I shall do first of ail you know,” 
he ended with a vrinning, boyish smile, “ I shall vanhh.” 

•* ^ w^d he a kind of death,” s»d the Privy CoundQor. 
••Or another kind of life,” Christian replied “Yes, that 
is ({idte ^he rigjht name for it and also ils’ purpose— to oeate 
atto^ khid of Hfe. For this,’ he arose, and his eyes burned, 

*• ihb way of life is unendurable. Yoins is unendurable,” 
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‘^<waBmp^,i«pna|iy^w 

go tbut anxiety m tonmmt mf tno, 

need it?” 

Oh,” Cbris&a said, vivit^y and serenrilir, ** I mtt. 'What 
are you thinking of? I must live! ” 

“ You igjeak of it vidr a cheerfulness, and I , . , and 
, we . . - Christiant.*’ the Privy CoundDor cried In 1^ 
^de^iair. I had none hot you! Do you not knof ft? Did 
tou ncrt? I have no one but you. What is to hty){MB now, 
and what is to be dene? ” 

Christian stretched out his hand toward his father, who took 
it with the gesture of a broken man. With a mighty effort 
he controlled hiinsdf. “ If it be inevitable, let us not drag 
it out,” he said, God guard you, Christian. In reality I 
aevts knew j^ou; I do not now. It Is hard to be forced to say: 
*1 had a firstborn sm‘, he lives and has died to mh.* But 
I shall submit. I see that there is something in you to whkh 
one must submit. But porhaps the day will come when that 
something within you will not uttarly Jteffice; perhigs yo^ will 
demand something more. Well, I am $ix^-twO; it would 
avail me little. God guard you, Christian.” 

Restrained, erect, he turned to go. 


zxxin 

Amadeus Voss said: “ He will not entnr upon fhh canfikt. 
Be has been placed before the final choice. You tiAdc* ' 0h> 
It is only his family that would make him suhlBit and tm$9evL* 
But the family is to>day the decisive izxstxtt of ponwr iin the 
state. It is the cornerstone and kqrstone of adtkntdit stinti' 
fications and ctystallizatimis. He who^esitiboiiriwMili he 
has nowhere to lay his head. He is {daeed hi a ^m^htiiali 
positkm of criminalj^, and that wears down ^ ftrongsN ** 

“ His peq>le seem to have made a cthttiilaniMe jiWQtjlldai 
OB YOU.” Imnprecbt mnaikied. 



4liacilin « a&d you stMiik of peatm,** 
fjXheAf iferitiibj^. " Ri^e me on my entt fftomi, U you AtNU’t 
dM. A$ a Matter of fact, 1 saw no one face to face atsiept 
inotlier, Wdfgaoi^ He invited me, os^»my 
to ojMttda infortnatioB, but in fact to test me. A rematlmbk 
<3mp; repntMQtative to tbe last d^ppe. He isfienetrated by 
fbe ttttdiafcabJe snriousness of those! who have counted evMy,^ 
mag of die sochd ladder and meakired all social distances'^ 
to 4 mnUmetre. Ready for anythin!; venal through ami 
through; stopping at nothing; cruel by nature, and condsteaf 
through lack of mind. I don’t deiQr *the inqiressiveness or 
such an extraordinarfly pure type. You can’t image a better 
object lesson of all that constitutes tbe society of the period.” 

" And, of course, you took Cbtisflan’s part^ ^nd declared 
that you were unaiqwoacha'ble and unbribable for diplomatic | 
sorvices? ” Johaima asked, in a tone of subtle caielessness. 

didn’t you?” She wsdked,np and down in order to 
lay the board for Christian, whom she yearned for with a 
dM^ iespatieDce. 

I^efaael did not take Ids eyes from tbe face of Amadeus 
ITOM- 

^ I never dreamed of sudi folly,” Amadeus answered. “ My 
edbaiMtion is nseatch, not moralizing. 1 have ceased sacri* 
ibdimebiyseh to {diantoms. 1 no longer believe m ideas or in 
thtt vi^ty of ideas. So far as I am concerned, the battle has 
bam decided, and peace has been made Why should I not 
adadf it fraiddy? I have made a pact with tbinp as they Me- 
t>a tnf odl it cynicism; it is an honest confession of my 
alWiim afUf. It is die fttdt of the insight I have gained into 
dm imhui, tbie affective, into all that helps man actually and 
latiidb^. libete eras no necessity in the wide world for nje 
afo a mtutyr. Martyrs confuse the world; th^ tear 

*opett'lte brill, of bur agonies, and do so quite in vain. When 
or «Ane has paiit ever been assuaged or healed throiHdt pain? 
rlAMtiinmi a Hi«>« T wmt t1w> yrsv nf sighs and the wsv o# * 
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m#; t kaow it meatta to wEik <lraaas and a^fll 
one’s blood for the iwuttt&inable; breast to brfsest bsve I 
wrestled with Sst»i till at last it became dear to dm: you 
can strip him oS only if you jive youtsdf to the World wlicdly 
and widiout diaSering. Nw most you look back^ or, like 
lot’s irife, yqp irill be ,jg^ed into a pillar of Salt. Thus 
1 ovo'came the devil, oi^ S you prefer, niysdf.” 

' “ It was, to say the lAst, a very weighty sad sigoificant 
^nsformation,” s^^|{|hilnna, cutting the bunS in and 
buttering dMht. Belbfiptures were of an exquisitdy calculated 
tbse and cha^. , 

^ And what did finally say to Wolfgang WahnsdiaSe? ” 
asked Botho von ^^angea. He sat beside the window, and 
from time to timeneidEid^out into the 3 ^rd, for in him too 
< there was a1hlp desire for Christian’s presence. In each of 
them was a dark fesKng of his jpmess. 

“I told him just abotn ndiat I think,” Voss answered. 
“ 1 said: ‘ The best thing jani can do is to let everything take 
its natural course. He will be entangled in his own snares. 
Resistance offers siq>port, persecution creates aureoles. Why 
should you want to crown him with an aureole? A stmeture 
of paradoxes must be pomitted to fall of its own wefediit, AH 
the visions of Saint Anthony have not the converting power 
of one instant of real knowle^e. There must be no wali^^ut 
him and no bridge f<xr his feet; then he will want to erect 
walk and build bridges. Have patience,’ I said, * have pnrience. 
I who was the midwife of his soifi on the road of converrion 
may tidre it upon myself to pn^esy; and I pecffiie)^ that 
the day is not far off ndten he wffl hM after a wtmiaa% 1^.’ 
For this, I omfess, was the thing that mnfoly gave me pnovB^** 
dds life without Eros. And it was iMyt satiety, no, R «ni not, 
but a true and entire renunciation. But let 1^ oncb adaka)„ 
and he will find his way bark. Nor is die dqr far off>” 
His face bad a look of fanatical certitude. 

It will be another Eroa, nbt him yon naihe,'^ said tbfingsQ. 
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Then 34!id»d arose, looked upon Voss with bumlltif c^ree, 
and etied to him: '' Betrayerl ” ^ 

4MMleas Voss gave a start. ‘<£b, little worm, what*8 
gotten hito you? ” he mtmnurci, contemptuously. 

« Betrayer! ” Michael said. 

VoQS approached him with a tH^tening ^ture. 

** HidtadI Amadeus I " Johann admonished, beseeching^,, 
and laid her band on Voss’s arm ^ ^ 

And while she did so, the door wal teimed and the 
little Stubbe g^l slipped silently into tlAroom. was nea^ 
dressed as always. Her two blond^i^^ were wound about 
her head and made her pain-touched iace seem even 

older and more tnadonna-like. She*h>nod about her, and 
when die cau^t sight of MichaSllShl went^^^ to him and 
handed him a letter Therei^n she left the room again. ‘ 
Micfaad unfolded the letlir and readmit, and all the colour 
his face. It slipped from hin^iKl Lamprecht pideed it 
** I>oes it concOTi us too? he asked, with a dear pre- 
senthooent. “ Is it from him? ” 

Micluud nodded and Lamprecht read the letter atoud: ** Dear 
hfidmel: — ^I take this way of saying farewdl to yon, and 
beg you to greet our friends. 1 must go away from here now, 
$eA you wiD not receive any news of me. Let no one try to 
seek me out. It seemed simpler and more useful to me to 
depart in this way than to put off and ccmfuse the unavoidable 
b)r eaplanatioiis and questions. I have taken with me the 
Dew things of mine timt were in Klaren^ rooms. Tlwy Ml 
went Into a little travelling bag. What remains you can pack 
ihto the bon in the other room; there are a few necesshiesh— 
some linen and a suit of dolhes. Perhaps I diall find it 
possible to have diese seat after me, but it is uncertain. Por 
yaafld^el, 1 am sending one thousaiM marks to Laesprecht, 
hi Cfder that your insbncrion may be continued for a time; 
it gaay also swve in time of need JcAanna will find ht thd 
jtohse-agentHi care to-mottow, vriien I shall send it, an eatvelope 
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two hoadned attd vuaHts. Mln|» rite tiRt 
tie ftifid esumi^ to use (his ittMuy td satisfy a teir att%iiafyps 
that I iMve bddnd. Once aiMe: Oieet osar fifsadlB* Oies 
to th«% EareweR. Be t:||ave. Thiikh of Rnthv Tone 
Christiaa Wahnschaffe ” 

They had oil arisen a^d grouped ihemsdhm about Lam^ 
preebt. Shaken to the slul, LanprOcht spoke: " I ata his, 
bow and in future, in heart and 

What is the meaui^g W it, and what thenason? ” Thiingen 
a^ed, in thl! stiHnosi. 

'‘Exactly like Wah^l^ffe^ Voss’s voice was heard. "Elat 
and wooden as a pOliSe regulation.” 

“ Be silent,” Johanna breathed at him, in bet soul^ pain. 
“ Be silent, Jjudasl ” » 

No other word was said. TbQr all stood about die taUe, but 
the olace that had been laid bir CStristian remained emp^. 
Twilit was beginning to Jiall, and cme after antthear tb^ 
went away. Amadeus Voss approadied Johanna, and said: 
‘♦That word you spoke to me, follovring the boy% eodnUpde, 
will bmn your soul yet, I promise you.” u 

Michael, rapt from the things about him, faxxfcSl upward 
with visionary, gdoamiug ^res. 

In weary melaachdy Johanna said to herself: " Bour runs 
€he stage<direction in the old comedies? Eiidt. bait 
SxHrt sweet. Exit Johanna. Go your ways.” She threw 
a last look around the dim room, and, lam and shadowy, uras 
the last to sHp throng the door. 
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Whan, two days later, Letida and GtamimMi snAvud lh 
Stolpische Street, they were told that Qnh^an WAtostlMle 
Was no longer there. Both flats had bom ihnttA of fynddm- 
and Were announced as to let, Nor ooUki ajQr one ghee dtom 
any Ufdtt ml whither he bad gpne or sduee lis ihm. Itld; 
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tajd tiftd told his acqi»in t w«s tint he ms 
hkvhtf tin chy. To Ctsmowo’s disoomfort, a little crowd 
of |ieo|de wrowid the motw car, aad leeriagwm^ 

Wws^ iiCarae 

• <> Too late,’* Intitia said. “ I shall never forgive loysell'^ 

** Oht yes, you will, iny child, you will," Cifnmioa aasMnad 
her; andahey returned to the realms of pleasure. 

tietitia forgave herself that very evening. And what oooid 
she have done with so questionable a burden on her consdenoe? 
It was but a vedal sin. The first tinkle of ^ass, the first 
twang of a violin, the first fragranc^ of a fiower obliterated it. 

But at Craimnon that neglect and^teness gnawed more 
and max and not less. In his naive ignorance he imas^aed 
that be conld have prevent^ that extreme step, had be but 
enne two days earlier. Now his loss was seeded and final. 
Hie fancied that he mi^^t have laid his hand on Christian’s 
shoulda’ and given him an earnest and admonishing lo(|||kand 
that Christian, put to shame, might have qiolcen: ^Yes, 
Bernard, you are right It was all a mistake. Let us s^pd 
for a b^e of wine, and consider how we may ^end tire 
future mst amusin^y.” 

Whenever*, like a collector who pxamines his ensdoutiy 
guarded treasures, Crammon turned ova his motnories of life, 
it was always the figure of Christian that arose before him 
in a hind of apotheosis. It was the Christian of the early 
days, and he only—amid the dogs in the park, in the nocodit 
ajj^ts under the ptantain, in the exquisite halls of the da^cm» 
Christian laughing, laughing more beautifully than tigr mule* 
tear of Cordova, Christian the seductive, the metravagsat, the 
lutd ^ life^Bldolon. 

tht» he saw him. Thus he carneJI his image through time. 
iUd'lmnteurs came to him which he did not believe. Peepie 
ai^Mguod who had hSard it said that Christian Wahnschaile 
hwd been seen durkog tiie great catastrophe in the ndses Op 
Hmam He bed gone down into the shafts and hriped brtac 
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vp the boijhteV mesi. Others cwae Assertei^ Miat he «es 
UvUat io the East End ef London, hi the cocn|iaBrieMd% hi 
the lonitt and saost decvavad; and again oAnri {NnhMided 
to know that he had b^n aena in the OdnesO 4iteiWr of 
Near York. 

Oanunon sidd: ‘‘Nonsense, it hm't ChiistiBa. Uh his 
dcnd>le.*’ 

Be was afraid of the grey yean that ^tew ittanr like higs 
over the face of the waters. 

** What would you say to a little bouse in sonie va8ey of the 
Carintbian Alps? ” he asked Letitia one day. “ A quidot and 
modest little bouse You plant your vegetables and grow your 
roses and read your favourite books, in a word, yon are aecnre 
and at peace.” 

“Charming," answared Letitia, “I’d love to visit you now 
and dien.” 

“Why now and then? Why not make it yonr Riding 
place? ” 

“ But would you take in the twins, too, and the servants 
and auntie? ” 

“ I’m afraid that would require a qiedal wing. BUIMnelblk.” 

“ And furtfaeroKH’e . . I must confess to you 

Egon Rocblita and f have come to an agreement. going 
to be married. Thatirotfd be one more person.” ' 

Grammon was s0ait tor a while. Tbn he said indtally; 

“ 1 give yon You t^er me no afternathic.” 

With a smile Let^ offwed him her cheek. 

He kissed her with paternal reserve, and “Kin* ikln 
is as velvety as the skin of an atnicot.” 



LEGEND 


Iw aackMt times there lived a king named Saldschal whn 
hn} a veiy ni-favomed daughter. Her skin was rou^ and 
hard alf that of a tiger, and the hair of her head like the mane 
of a horse. This vexed the king’s spirit swely, and he caused 
her to be educated in the innermost chambers of the palace, 
hidddn fnmi the lyes of mm. Whm she had grown up, and 
her marriage had to be thought of, the king said to his 
minister: “ Seek out and bring to me a poor, wandering noble- 
hmhi.” The minister sought and found such a notdeman. 
Him the king led to a lonely place, and ^ke: “ 1 have a 
repnltivdy Ul^favonred daughter Will you take her fcnr your 
wife« became die is the dau^ter of a king? ” The youth 
kneeled and made answer: I shall obo^ my lord.” So those 
two were made man and wife, and the king gave them a home 
and dosed it with sevenfold doors, and said to his son-in-lasr: 
^'Whenever you leave the house, locl^ the doors and carry the 
fcsgr xgion your person.” And in tj^is the youth was also 
(hcdieot. ^ 

Now’one day he and other nobiai^t|gre bidden to a feast. 
The other guests came in the conqumy of their wives. But 
the king’s 80ii>in-law came alone, and people marVdted^ 
ggeatly. lather,” they said one to Iwtha, “ the wife iK 
thil toaa is so comdy and ddi^tful that be hides her fedm 
^Okhnisy, or she is so 31 -favoured that he fears to show her.” 
To resolve their doubts, tii^ deten^^ed to make their way 
into the house of the man. ^Shey earned him to be dtnnkn 
anff rpHbed him of fafs keys, and when he lay in a stiq;»r they 
set out toward his dwcBii^. 

Whfie these things happened, the wmnmi had gdevomt 
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tbeofl^tt ia bk’ **<Xi wfa^'jta db I be 

gidlty,** sbe esM KerdI, “ that my litMbaiKt IMl 

lets inthis {ilaoe, where 1 s^ »eliiilier4jbe 

stmibcw i|j^ei*W9a?” And {urthcatotMe slie tlHMgblt ftiMs 
VictiulenB aij^ Perfect is preseat in Hfe^woridt He i» l6e 
i:efiige and rede^ittr of all who suSer pain and (prid^ t ritafi 
bow down from afar before the VictorioialiaRl Perfect JpiA. 
of me in thp mncy,” she prayed, “ and apptaf vSsibijrWore 
me, and, if so it be possible, m this how.’' The VietOrious 
add Perfect, whtfj^ew that the thoughts of the kii^'B daonbf^ 
were pure and filled with the deepest reverence, tsubed her 
into His dwelhng and showed her His head, wMdi Intt the 
hue of lapis lazuli And when the king’s ^ugbter bdbtdki (be 
head of the Victorious and Perfect, she was filled with d ve^' 
great joy, and her nund was wholly cleansed. Add in her 
purified estate it came to pass that hw hair grew soft and 
became the colour of lapis lazuli. Thereimon the Vlctotlwd 
and Pwfect showed her His face entire and unconcealed. At 
that the joy of the king’s daughter grew so great that IhW 
own face became comely and delightful, and evtty tniee of 
ugliness and coarseness vanished. But when IhA An 
Victorious and Perfttt showed her the gidden ndhuicn Of tta 
majestic body, the dmrokit ecstasy fdt the kiogb dnoglUA 
caused her own bod^ |o Jp changed to a perfedhw id dNna 
that nothing coimparable to it could be fotnd hi all thOdNictiA 
jfiD all His splendour |be Vrctorknis and Pe^ect lgghW>«*t|NH(Wn 
her; her jc^rous faitiaWched its utmost hdipil^ add her liMr* 
most being became like to the sotd of an aqj^ ^ 

And tboi came the men who desired t» sen ]|in,aiiiad|(rdaid 
the doors and entered in, and beheld a ndflidhf of hOii^. 
And thfSf' said, one to aJkher; ** He did not bchdl An AAilh 
with him, because she Is so beautifid.” ThQ^ teAlindP Aliut 
Asst, and made fast the to the manh gfadA, WlMM hi 
awakaMd from hh dnuAenneM, and went to his hOijMf Aid , 
^bAdd his wife, and saw that she was jacoai|»tahj|n Af 
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) Will fo jPl«jEavouiiecl, Save hd^em <)«n^ and 
'^SlW'^aiimwed: 1 beaaote tbu t lad smb 
9 $»lSl fttfaot €k> and rdate this 13d|iqs Wtay 
(ilPniar ^TfNriilniiiW^ 8«t 

to me not of sudi tbiaga. lEaatta 
te to that she may not escaph.” 

TW adbWWar aatd: $he Is like a goddess.” WhereaiiQii 



the idag said; ** If it be so in truth, lead her to me.” A|d 
greatly laaivdttaK, he recdved the beautiful oioe in the hdllr 
dtamhem of Ids fadaoe. Thm he betook him to the place 
WlBrl is the seat of the Victonous and Pafect, and Ixmed 


dawn hafore mm and in»sbi)ped Him. 


tqiE ENDD 







